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THE 

LIFE 

OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



On Saturday, June 2, I set out for Scotland, and 
had promised to pay a visit, in my way, as I. some- 
times did, at Soutnill, in Bedfordsliire, at the hospita- 
ble mansion of 'Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my 
worthy friends, the booksellers in the Poultry. Dr. 
Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, with Mr* 
Charles Dilly and me, and to go and see Lord Bute's 
seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 
carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Wat- 
son's' second volume of '' Chemical Essays," which 
he liked very well, and his own " Prince of Abyssinia," 
on which he seemed to be intensely fixed ; Iiaving 
told us^ that he had not looked at it since it was first 

1 Now Bishop of LJandafT, one of the poorest Bishopricks in this 
Kingdom. His Lordship has written with mucli zeal to shew the 
propriety of equalizing the revenues of Bishops. He has informed 
us that he has biunt all his Chemical papers. The friends of our 
excellent constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and 
levellers, would have less r^etted the suppression of some of his 
Loidship*! other writings. 

VOL. v. B 
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published. I happened to take it out of my pocket 
this day, and he seized upon it with avidity. He 
pointed out to me the following remiarkable passage : 
'^ By what means (said the prince) are the Europeans 
thus powerful ; or why, since they can so easily visit 
Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts, plant 
colonies * in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes.^ The same wind that carried them back 
would bring us thither." — ''They are more powerful, 
sir, than we (answered Imlack), because they are 
wiser. Knowledge wiU tdw&ys predomisate ovit ig. 
Borance, as man governs the other animals. But why 
their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being." He said, '' This, sir, no man can 
explain otherwise.'* 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to 
see, in company with Johnson, the residence of the 
authour of " Night Thoughts," which was then pos- 
sessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. 
Young, and had I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we 
should send to him, he would have checked my wish, 
knd perhaps been offended. I therefore concerted with 
Mr.Dilly, that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson 
and him, and try what reception I could procure from 
Mr. Young ; if unfavourable, nothing was to be said ; 
but if agreeable, I should return and notify it to them. 
I hastened to Mr. Young*s, found he was at home, 
sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he and a 
young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He a|^ared 
to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; and when I 

I [The Phcenidans and Carthaginians di4 plant odonies in 
Europe. K.] 



^gS^ pardon for presuming to trouble hhn^ but that 
I wishea mucb to see bis place^ if be would give me 
leave; be bebaved very courteously, and answered, 
^' By all means, sir : we are just going to drink tea ; 
will you sit down ?** I tbanked bim, but said, tbat 
Dr. Jobnson bad come witb' me ^m London, and I 
must return to tbe inn to drink tea witb bim ; that 
my name was Boswell, I bad travelled witb bim in 
tbe Hebrides. " Sir (said be), I should think it a 
^reat honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you 
allow me to send for bim ?" Availing myself of this 
opening, I said that *' I would go myself and bring 
bim, when he bad drunk tea ; he knew nothing of my 
calling here.'' Having been thus successful, I hastened 
back to tbe inn, and mformed Dr. Jobnson that '^ Mr. 
Young, son oi Dr. Young, tbe autbour of 'Night 
Thoughts,' whom I had just left, desired to have the 
bonour of seeing bim at the bouse where bis father 
lived." Dr. Johnson luckily made no inquiry bow 
this invitation bad arisen^ but agreed to go, ana when 
we entered Mr. Young^s parlour, be addressed him 
witb a yery polite bow^ " Sir, I had a curiosity to 
come and see this place. I bad tbe bonour to know 
that great man, your father." We went into tbe 
garden, where we found a gravel walk, on each side 
of which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Young, 
which formed a handsome Gothick arch ; Dr. John- 
son called it a fine grove. I beheld it witb reverence. 
We sat some time in the summer-house, on tbe 
outside wall of which was inscribed, " Amhulantes in 
horto audiebant vocem Dei;** and in reference to a 
brook by which it is situated, " Vivendi redd qui 
prorogat horam" &c. I said to Mr. Young, that I 
had l^n told his fether was cheerful. " Sir (said be), 
he was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in com- 
pany ; but be was gloomy when alone. He never was 
cheerful after my mother's death, and be bad met with 
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many disappointments." Dr. Johnson observed to 
me afterwards, " That this was no favourable account 
of Dr. Young ; for it is not becoming in a m^n to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Providence, 
as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as much 
preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy 
for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time." The 
last part of this ^ censure was theoretically made. 
Practically, we know that grief for the loss of a wife 
may be continued very long in proportion as affection 
has been sincere. No man knew this better than 
Pr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monu- 
ment erected by Mr. Young to his father. Mr. Young 
mentioned an anecdote, that his father had received 
several thousand pounds of subscription-money for his 
" Univers?il Passion," but had lost it in the South-sea. ^ 
Dr. Johnson thought this must be a mistake ; for he 
had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
profit with which authoiu*s and booksellers engage in 
the publication of literary works. Johnson. '' My 
judgement I hayc found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book." Boswell. '^ Pray, sir, have you 
been much plagued with authours sending you their 
works to revise.^" Johnson. " No, sir; I have been 
thought a sour surly fellow." Boswell. " Very 
lucky for you, sir, — m that respecj." I must how- 
ever observe, that notwithstanding what he now said, 
which he no dojibt imagined at the time to be the 
fact, there was, perliaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure 
authours, to read their manuscripts, or more liberaJly 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

1 [This assertion is disproved by a comparison^ of dates. Tlie 
first four satires of Young .were published in 1725. The Soutlu 
sea scheme (which appears to be meant) was in 1720.* 31.] ' ^ 
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He found himself very happy at 'Squire Dilly'B, 
where there is always abundance of excellent farc^ 
and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday^ June 3, we all went to Southill church, 
which is very near to Mr. Dilly's house. It being the 
first Sunday of the months ^e holy sacrament was 
administered, and I staid to partake of it. When I 
came afterwards into Dr. Johnson's room, he said, 
^^ You did right to stay and receive the communion ; 
I had not thought of it." This seemed to imply that 
he did not choose to approach the altar without a 
previous preparation, as to which ffood men entertain 
different opinions ; some holding that it is irreverent 
to partake of that ordinance without considerable 
premeditation; others, that whoever is a sincere 
CSmstian, and in a proper frame of mind to discharge 
any other ritual duty of our religion, may, without 
scruple, discharge this most solemn one. A middle 
notion I believe to be the iust one, which is, that 
communicants need not think a long train of prepara- 
tory forms indispensably necessary; but neither should 
they rashly and lightly venture upon so awful and 
mysterious an institution. Christians must judge 
each for himself, what degree of retirement and self- 
examination is necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mmd which, I hope for the 
felicity of human nature, many experience, — ^in fine 
weather; — at the country house of a friend, — consoled 
and elevated by pious exercises, — I expressed myself 
with an unrestramed fervour to my " Guide, Philo- 
sopher, and Friend ;" " My dear sir, I would fain be 
a good man ; and I am very good now. I fear God, 
and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be 
benevolent to all mankind." He looked at me with 
a benignant indulgence ; but took occasion to give me 
wise and salutary caution. '' Do not, sir, accustom 
yourself to trust to impressions. There is a middle 

B S 
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State of mind between conviction and hypocrisy, of 
which many are conscious. By trusting to impres- 
sions, a man may gradually come to yield to them, 
and at length be subject to them, so as not to be a 
free agent, or what is the sanie thing in effect, to 
suppose that he is not a free agent. A man who is 
in that state, should not be suffered to live ; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, 
and is irresistibly impelled, there can be no confidence 
in hiip, no more than in a tiger. But, s}r, no man 
believes himself to be impelled irresistibly ; we know 
that he who says he believes it, lies. Favourable im- 
pressions at particular moments, as to the state of our 
souls, may be deceitful and dangerous. In general 
no man can be sure of his acceptance with God; 
some, indeed, may have it revealed to them. St. 
Paul, who wrought miracles, may have had a miracle 
wrought on himself, and may have obtained super- 
natural assurance of pardon, and mercy, and beatitude ; 
yet St. Paul, though he exiH-esses strong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he 
himself should be a cast-away." 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaint- 
ance, as to their being merit in religious faith, being 
mentioned ; — Johnson. " Why yes, sir, the most li- 
centious man, were hell open before him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We 
. must, as the Apostle says, live by faith, not by sight." 

I talked to him of original sin,* in consequence of 

1 Dr. Ogden, in his second sermon '^ On Uie Articles of the 
Cliristian Faith,^* with admirable acuteness thus addresses the op- 
posers bf that Doctrine, which -accouDts for the confusion, sin, and 
misery, which we find in this life : " It would be severe in God, 
you think, to degrade us to such a sad state as this, for the 
offence of our first parents ; but you can allow him to place us in 
it without any inducement. Are our calamities lessened for not 
being ascribed to Adam ? If your condition be unhappy, is it nut 
vtiD unhappy, whatever was mc occasion ? with the aggravation 
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the fall of man, and of the atonement made by our 
Saviour. After some con\'ersation, which he desired 
me to remember, he, at my request, dictated to mc 
as follows : 

<e With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not 
necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human cor- 
ruption, men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt, 
that all the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient 
to restrain them from crimes. 

*' Whatever difficulty there may be in the concep- 
tion of vicarious punishments, it is an opinion which 
has had possession of mankind in all ages. There is 
no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever, therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious 
punishments, holds an opinion which the sentiments 
and practice; of mankind have contradicted, from the 
beginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind was offered at the death of the 
Messiah, who is called in scripture, ' The Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.* To 
judge of the reasonableness of the scheme of redemp- 
tion, it must be considered as necessary to the govern- 
ment of the universe, that God should make known 
his perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral 
evil. He might indeed punish, and punish only the 
* offenders ; but as the end of punishment is not revenge 
pf crimes, but propagation of virtue, it was more be- 
coming the Divine clemency to find another manner 
of proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least 
equally powerful to promote goodness. The end of 
punishment is to reclaim and warn. That punish- 
ment will both reclaim and warn, which shews evi- 
dently such abhorrence of sin in God, as may deter 
us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance when 

of this reflection, that if it was as good as it was at first designed, 
there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look for its amcndt 
ment." 
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we have committed it This is effected by vicarious 
punishment. Nothing eould more testify the c^ 
position between the nature of God and moral evil^ or 
more amply display his justice^ to men and angels^ to 
all orders and successions of beings^ than that it was' 
necessary for the highest and purest nature^ even for 
Divinity itself^ to pacify the demands of vengeance^ 
by a painful death ; of which the natural effect will 
be^ that when justice is appeased^ there is a proper 
place for the exercise of mercy ; and that such pro- 
pitiation shall supply^ in some degree^ the imperfec- 
tions of our obedience^ and the inefficacy of our re- 
pentance : for^ obedience and repentance^ such as we 
can perform^ are still necessary. Our Saviour has 
told us^ that he did not come to destroy the law but 
to fulfil: tp fulfil the tjrpical law^ by the perform- 
ance of what those types had foreshewn ; and the 
moral law^ by precepts of greater purity and higher 
exaltation." 

[Here he said, " God bless you with it." I ac- 
knowledged myself much obliged jto him; but I 
hedged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
bemg the chief object of oui^ most holy faith. He 
then dictated this one other paragraph.] 

^' The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of 
an universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. 
Other prophets only proclaimed the will and the 
threatenings of God* Christ satisfied his justice." 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer/ Fellow of Queen's 

1 This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thomas Fysche 
Pahner, afterwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, where he offici- 
ated as minister to a congregation of the sect who call themselves 
Unitarians^ from a notion that they distinctively worship oke 
OoD, because they deny the mysterious doctrine of the Tkinitt. 
They do not advert that the great body of die Christian Church in 
maintaining that mystory, maintain also the Unity of the God- 



College, Cambridge, dined with us. He expressed 
a wi<£ that a better prvrisaMi v^iv made for parish- 
deri^s. JoHxsox. " Ye&, sir, a narish-derk shouM 
be a man who is able to make a will, or write a letter 
^r any body in the parish.* 

I menticmed Lord Mooboddo*s notion' that the 
andoit Egyptians, with all their learning, and all 
their arts, were not onlv black, but wooUy-haired. 
Mr. Palmer asked how dicl it appear upon examining 
the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more 
strenuous advocate for the advantages of wealth than 
Dr. Johnson, he this day, I know not from what 
caprice, took the other side. ** I have not observed 
(said he) that men <}f very large fortunes enjoy any 
thing extraordinary that makes happiness. \Vhat 
has the Duke of £iedfbrd } AVliat has the Duke of 
Devonshire? The only great instance that I have 
ever known of the enjoyment of wealtli was, that of 
Jamaica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, and 

HEAD : the ^' TaiKlTT in Ukity ! — three persons and OXG 
God." The Churdi humbly adores the Divinity as exhibited 
in the holy Scriptmes. The Unitarian sect vainly presumes to 
comprehend and define the Almighty. Mr. Pahner having 
heated his inind with potitical speculations, became so much dis* 
satisfied with our excdUent Constitution, as to compose, publish* 
and circulate writings, which were found to be so seditious and 
dangerous, that upon being found guilty by a Jury, the Court of 
Justidazy in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fouitecn 
years. A loud damour against this sentence was made by some 
^lembers of both Houses of Parliament ; but both Houses ap- 
proved of it by a great majority; and he was conveyed to the 
settlement for convicts in New South Wales. 

[Mr. T. F. Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cambridge, 
where he took the degi'ee of Master of Arts m 1772, and that of 
S. T. B. in 1781* He di«l on his return from Botany Bay, in tlic 
year 1803. M.] 

j T^en from Herodotus. 
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hesuing that the way was infested hjr robbers^ hired 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gihbons> the Dissenting minister^ being men- 
tioned^ he said^ '^ I took to Dr. Gibbons." And ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Charles DiUir^ added, ** I shall 
be glad to see him. Tell him, if hell call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take 
it kind." 

The Rererend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very 
respectable man, with a very agreeable femily, sent an 
invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked Dr. John- 
son's verv respectful politeness. Though always fond 
of changmg tne scene, he said, ^' We must have Mr. 
Dilly's leave. We cannot go from ypur house, sir, 
without your permission." We all went, and were 
well satisfied with our visit. I however remember 
nothing particular, except a nice distinction which 
Dr. Jdmson made with respect to the power of 
memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man's 
own &ult. ^' To remember and to recollect (said he) 
arc difierent things. A man has not the power to 
recollect what is not in his mind ; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on 
a chair, which a little before I had perceived to be 
broken, and pleading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
''Sir (said he), its being broken was certainly in 
your mind." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general 
very timorous ;— Johnson. " No wonder, sir ; he is 
afraid of being shot getting into a house, or hanged 
when ho lias got out of it." 

Ho told us, that he had in one day written six sheets 
of H translation from .the French ; adding, '^ I should 
\w gliid to see it now. I wish that I had copies of all 
tlie pamplilets written against me^ as it is said Pope 
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had. Had I known that I should make so much 
noise in the worlds I should have been at pains to 
collect them. I belieye there is hardly a day in 
which there is not something about me in the news« 
papers.** 

On Monday^ June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe^ 
to see Lord Bute's magnificent seat^ for which I had 
obtained a ticket. As we entered the park^ I talked 
in a high style of my old friendship with Lord 
Mountstuart^ and said^ ^^ I shall probEibly be much 
at tills place.** The Sage^ aware of human vicissi- 
tudes^ gently phecked me : " Don't you be too sure 
of that." He made two or three peculiar observa- 
tions ; as when shewn the botanical garden^ " Is not 
even/ garden a botanical garden ?" When told that 
there was a shrubbery to the extent of several miles : 
'' That is making a very foolish use of the ground ; 
a little of it is very well." When it was proposed that 
we should walk on the pleasure-ground ; " Don't let 
us fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there ? 
Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it." But 
upon the whole^ he was very much pleased. He said, 
'' This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed ; in 
the house magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, 
nor convenience to magnificence. The library is very 
splendid ; the dignity of the rooms is very great ; and 
the quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, be- 
yond hope." 

It happened without any previous concert, that we 
visited the seat of Lord Bute upon the King's birth- 
day ; we dined and drank his Majesty's health at an 
inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise to 
fovour me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased to 
comply with this earnest request, by dictating it to 
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me from his memory; for he believed that he himself 
had no copy. There was an animated glow in his^ 
countenance while he thus recalled his high-minded 
indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the 
Court of Session, in which I was Counsel. The 
^QC^xtt^ oi Procurators, or Attornies, entitled to prac- 
tise in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, had ob- 
tained a royal charter, in which they had taken care 
to have tneir ancient designation of 'Procurators 
changed into that of Solictors, from a notion, as they 
supposed, that it was more genteel; and this new 
title they displayed by a publick advertisement for a 
General Meeting at their Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not 
distinguished for humour; and, indeed, what hap- 
pened on this occasion may in some degree justify 
the remark ; for although this society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to 
which it gave rise, was the following paragrapn, sent 
to the newspaper called ** The Caledotiiati Mercury" 

" A correspondent informs us, that the Worshipful 
Society of Chgldeans, Codies, or Run7nng- Stationers 
of this city are resolved, in imitation, and encouraged 
by the singular success of their brethren, of an equally 
respectable Society, to apply for a Charter of their 
Privileges, particularly of tne sole privilege of pro- 
curing, in the most extensive sense of the word, 
exclusive of chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and 
other inferiour ranks; their brethren the R — v — l 
S— LL— Rs, alias P — c — rs, before the inferiour 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 

^' Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they 
are farther resolved not to be pt^ed up thereby, but 
to demean themselves with more equanimity and 
decency than their R'i/4, learned, and very modest 



bretliren above mentioned have done, ii}H)n their hite 
diguification and exaltation/' 

A majority of the members of the Society prose- 
cuted Mr. Robertson^ the publisher of the paper, for 
damages ; and the first judgement of the whole Court 
very wisely dismissed the action : Solventur risu ia^ 
buke, tu missus abibis. But a new trial or review was 
granted upon a petition, according to the forms in 
Scotland. This petition I was engaged to answer, 
and 'Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, furnished me 
this evening with what follows : 

^^ All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or 
the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is proverbi- 
ally known, that a jest breaks no bones. They never 
have gained iialf-a-crown less in the wh<>le profession 
since this mischievous paragraph has appeared ; and, 
as to their reputation. What is their reputation but 
an instrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they 
have lost no money, the question upon reputation may 
be answered by a very old position, — De minimis non 
curat Prceior, 

'^ Whether there was, or was not, an animus inju* 
riandi, is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can be 
proved. But the truth is, there was no animus inju- 
riandi. It was only an animus irritandi,^ which, 
happening to be exercised upon a genus irritabile, 
produced unexpected violence of resentment. Their 
irritability arose only from an opinion of their own 
importance, and their delight in their new exaltation. 
What might have been borne by a Procurator could 
not be borne by a Solicitor. Your Lordships well 
know, that honores mutant mores. Titles and dig- 
nities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is 
apt to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that 

1 Mr. Robertson altered this word to Jocandiy he having found 
in Blackstone that to irritate is actionable. 

VOL. V. c 
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grows suddenly great is apt to borrow a little from 
the madman. To co-operate with their resentment 
would be to promote their phrensy ; nor is it possible 
to guess to what they might proceed, if to the new 
title of Solicitor, should be added the elation of victory 
and triumph. 

'^ We consider your Lordships as the protectors of 
our rights, and the guardians of our virtues; but 
believe it not included in your high office, that you 
should flatter our -vices, or solace our vanity; and, a» 
vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is humbly 
hoped your Lordships will dismiss it. 

'^ If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to- 
lessen another*s reputation, is to be punished by a ju- 
dicial sentence, what punishment can be sufficiently^ 
severe for him who attempts to diminish the reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Justice, by reclaiming 
upon a cause already determined, without any change 
in the st^^te of the question? Does it not impnr 
hopes that the Judges will change their opinion ? Is 
not uncertainty and inconstancy in tlie highest degree ' 
disreputable to a Court ? Does it not suppose, that 
the former judgement was temerarious or negligent ? 
Does it- not lessen the confidence of the publick? 
Will it not be said, that jus est aut incognitum, out 
va^umf and will not the consequence be drawn, 
mtsera est servitus ? Will not the rules of action be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong to- 
day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think him 
right to-morrow ? Surely, my Lords, these are at- 
tempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, 
as men versed in the law, should have foreseen and 
avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer to 
appeal from the Lord Ordinary; but from lawyers, 
the descendants of lawyers, who have practised for 
three hundred years, and have now raised themselves 
to a higher denomination, it might be expected, that 
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they should know the reverence due to a judicial de- 
termination ; and^ having been once dismissed^ should 
sit down in silence." 

I am ashamed to mention^ that the Courts by a 
plurality of voices^ without having a single additional 
drcumstance before them^ reversed their own judge- 
ment^ made a serious matter of this dull and foolish 
joke^ and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the 
Society five pounds (sterling money) and costs of 
suit. The decision will seem strange to English 
lawyers. 

On Tuesday^ June 5, Johnson was to return to 
LcMidoii. He was very {ileasant at breakfiEist; I men- 
tioned a friend ci Bune Imving resolved never to marry 
A prettv wosuui. Johnson. *^ Sir^ it is a very foolish 
ff^hilimff to resdive not to marry a pretty woman. 
JBeanty is of itself very estimable. No^ sir^ I would- 
prefer a pretty woman^ unless there are objections 
to her. A pretty woman may be foolish ; a pretty 
vmnan may be wicked ; a pretty woman may not like 
me. But there is no such danger in marrving a 
pretty woman as is apprehended ; she will not be per- 
secuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman^ if she has a mind to be wicked^ can find a 
jreadier way than another ; and that is all." 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaise to Shefford^ 
whese tallang of Lord Bute's never going to Scotland, 
lie said, ^' As an Englishman, I should wish all the 
JBcotch gentlemen should be educated in England; 
Scotland would become a province ; they would spend 
all their rents in England.'* This is a subject of much 
ooQsequenoe, and much delicacy. The advantage of 
an English education is unquestionably very great to 
Scotch sentlemen of talents and ambition ; and re- 
gular visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, 
might be efiectually used to prevent them from being 
totally estranged from their native country, any more 
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than a Cumberland or Northumberland gentleman^ 
who has been educated in the South of England. I 
own^ indeed^ that it is no small misfortune for Scotch 
gentlemen^ who have neither talents nor ambition^ to 
be educated in England^ where they may be perhaps 
distinguished only by a nick-name^ lavish their for- 
tune in giving expensive entertainments to those who 
laugh at them^ and saunter about as mere idle insig- 
nificant hangers-on even upon the foolish great; 
when if they had been judiciously brought up at 
home^ they might have been comfortable and credit- 
able members of society. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from 
my revered friend, who was taken up by the Bedford 
coach and carried to the metropolis. I went with 
Messieurs Dilly, to see some friends at Bedford; 
dined with the officers of the militia of the county, 
and next day proceeded on my journey. 



t( 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 



" How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me, I need 
not tell you, who consider our friendship not only as 
formed by choice, but as matured by time. We have 
been now long enough acquainted to have many 
images in common, and therefore to have a source of 
conversation which neither the learning nor the wit 
of a new companion can supply. 

" Mv Lives are now published ; and if you will tell 
me whither I shall send them, that they may come 
to you, I will take care that you shall not be without 
them. 

" You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is disincumbered of her brewhouse ; and that 
it seemed to the purchaser so far from an evil, that 
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he was content to give for it an hundred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds. Is the nation ruined ? 

" Please to make my respectful compliments to 
Lady Rothes^ and keep me in the memory of all the 
little dear family^ particularly Mrs. Jane. 

*' I am, sir, 
^' Your affectionate humble servant, 
*• Bolt-jiourt, June 16, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and ex- 
tensive, both from inclination and principle. He not 
only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, but what 
is more difficult as weO as rare, would beg from others, 
when he had proper objects in view. This he did 
judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe 
tells me, that when he has asked him for some money 
for persons in distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on 
taking less, saying, ^* No, no, sir; we must not 
pamper them." 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's executors^ for the following note, which 
was found among his papers after his death, , and 
which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty pre- 
vented him from communicating to me with the other 
letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was pleased 
to furnish me. However slight in itse]f, as it does 
honour to that illustrious pamter, and most amiable 
man, I am happy to introduce it. 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. . 
*' DEAR SIR, 

^' It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid benefaction. To a nand so liberal in 

c 3 
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distributing, I liopc nobody will envy the power of 
acquiring. 

" I am, dear sir, 
" Your obliged and most humble servant, 
" June 23, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 

" TO THOMAS ASTLE, ES<?. 
" SIR, 

*' I AM ashamed that you have been forced to 
call so often for your books, but it has been by no 
fault on either side. They have never been out of 
my hands, nor have I ever been at home without 
seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the anti- 
quities of my country, is an opportunity of improve- 
ment not willingly to be missed. 

'' Your notes on Alfred' appear to me very judi- 
cious and accurate, but they are too few. Many 
things familiar to you, are unknown to me, and tx) 
most others ; and you must not think too favourably 
of your readers; by supposing them knowing, you 
will leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and value 
of money, it is of great importance to state with care. 
Had the Saxons any gold coin ? 

" I have much curiosity after the manners and 
transactions of the middle ages, but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, sir, 
have great opportunities, and I wish you both dili- 
gence and success. 

" I am, sir, &c. 
*' July 17, 1781." *' Sam. Johnson." 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 

1 The WiU of King Alfred, aUuded to in this letter, from the 
original Saxon, in the library of Mr. Astle, has been printed at the 
expense of the University of Oxford. 
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'■ Burney's own words. " Dr. Burney related to Dr. 
Johnson the partiality which his ^rritings had excited 
in a friend of Dr. fiumev's, the late Mr. Bewley, 
well known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher 
of Alassingham : who, from the Ramblers and Plan 
of his Dictionar)^, and loog before the authonr's fame 
was established by the Dictionary itself, or any other 
work, had conceived such a reverence for hiin, that 
he earnestly begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover 
of the first letter he had received from him, as a relick 
of so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
' 1760, when Dr. Burney visited Dr. Johnson at the 
Temple in London, where he had then Chambers, he 
happened to arrive there before he was up ; and being 
shewn into the room where he was to breakfast, find- 
ing himself alone, he examined the contents of the 
apartment, to try whether he could undiscovered steal 
any thing to send to his friend Bewley, as another 
relick of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding 
nothing better to his purpose, he cut some bristles off 
his hearth-broom, and enclosed them in a letter to his 
country enthusiast, who received them with due' re- 
verence. The Doctor was so sensible of the honour 
done him by a man of genius and science, to whom he 
was an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney, 
* Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest portion 
of modesty, but must be flattered with the admiration 
of such a man. I'll give him a set of my Lives, if he 
will do me the honour to accept of them.* In this he 
kept his word; and Dr.'^5umey had not only the 
pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more 
worthy of his acceptance than the segment from the 
hearth-broom, but soon after introducing him' to Dr. 
Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he had the 
satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before his death; which happened in St. 
Martin's-street, during his visit to Dr. Butnviy, \\\ 
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the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived 
and died before." 

In one of his little memorandum books is the fol- 
lowing minute : 

" August Q, S P. M. setat. 72> in the summer-house 
at Streathanu 

^^ After innumerable resolutions formed and neg- 
lected^ I have retired luJl;her> to plan a life of greater 
diligence^ in hope that I may yet be useful^ and be 
daily better prepared to appear before my Creator 
and my Judge^ from whose infinite mercy I humUy 
call for assifltaiice and support. 
My purpose i8> 

To pass eight h<Hir8 every day in some serious 
«loployment. 

" Iia.ving prayed, I purpose to employ the next 
six weeks upon the Italian language, for my settled 
study." 

Efow venerably pious does he appear in these mo- 
ments of solitude, and how spirited are his resolutions 
lor the improvement of his mind, even in elegant 
literature^ at a very advanced period of life, and when 
afilicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lich- 
field, and Ashbourne, for which very good reasons 
might be given in the conjectural yet positive man- 
ner of writers, who are proud to account for every 
event which they relate. He himself, however, says, 
*' The motives of my journey I hardly know ; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it 
again." ' But some good considerations arise, amongst 
which is the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector> sur- 
geon, of Birmingham. ^^ Hector is likewise an old 
friend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always 

1 Prayers and Meditadoiw, p» 201. 
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loved one another ; perhaps we may be made bettor 
by some serious conversation, of which however I have 
no distinct hope/' 

He says too, " At Lichfield, my native place, I 
hope to stiew a good example by frequent attendance 
on public worship." 

My correspondence with him during^ the rest of 
this year was, I know not why, very scanty, and all 
OD my side. I wrote him one letter to intniduce Mr. 
Sinclair (now Sir John), the member for Caithness, 
to his acquaintance; and informed him in another, 
that my wife had again been affected with alarming 
symptoms of illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the histor}' 
of his life this year, is little more than a mournful re- 
cital of the variations of his illness, in the midst of 
which, however, it will ap{)ear from his letters, that 
the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 



St 



TO JAMES BOS WELL, ESQ. 



u 



DEAR Sin, 



I SIT down to answer your letter on the same 
-day in whidi I received it, and am pleased that my 
first letter of the year is to you. No man ought to 
be at ease while he knows himself in the virrong ; and 
I have not satisfied myself with my long silence. The 
letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was, I be- 
lieve, never brought. 

" My health has been tottering this last year : and 
I can give no yery laudable account of my time. I 
am always hoping to do better than I have ever 
hitherto done. 

'* My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire Mas 
not pleasant; for what enjoyment has a biek \\\;u\ 
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visiting the sick ?— ^hall we ever have another frolick 
like our journey to the Hebrides ? 

" I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her 
complaints ; in losing her you will lose your anchor^ 
and be tost^ without stability^ by the waves of life.^ 
I wish both her and you very many years^ and very 
happy. 

^' For some months past I have been so withdrawn 
from the worlds that I can send you nothine par- 
ticular. All your firiends^ however^ are well^ and 
will be glad of your return to London. I am^ dear 
sir, 

^' Yours most affectionately, 
" January 6, 1782." '^ Sam. Johnson." 

At a time when he was less able than he had once 
been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived of 
Mr. Levett, which event he thus conununicated to 
Dr. lAwrence. 



<( 



SIR, 



Our old friend^ l&.Levett, T)rha was last 
night eminently tiwerfu], died this morning. The 
man wfao Isy in the same room, hearing an uncommon 
noise, got up and tried to make him speak, but with- 
out effect. He then called Mr. Holder, the apothe- 
cary, who, though when he came he thought him 
dead, opened a vein, but could draw no bl^. So 
has ended the long life of a very useful and very 
blameless man. I am, sir, 

" Your most humUe servant, 
** Jan. 17, 1782." " Sam. Johnson." 

1 The truth of this has been proved by sad experience. 
[Mn. BoeweU died June 4, 1789. M.] 
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In one of his memorandum-books in my possession , 
is the following entry: '' January 20, Sunday. Ro- 
bert Levett was buned in the church-yard o^ Bride- 
well, between one and two in the afternoon. He died 
on Thursday 17> about seven in the morning, by an 
instantaneous death. He was an old and faitnful 
friend; I have known him from about 46. Com» 
mendaxn. May GrOD have mercy on him. May he 
have mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson's affectionate reeard for Levett,* 
that he honoured his memory with the following 
pathetick verses : 

^ ComoEMK'D to Hope's dehisire mine, 
As on we tofl from day to day, 
By sudden blast or slow dedine 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Wdl try'd tfaorongfa many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of eveiy friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fins affection's eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kindy 
Nor, letter'd arrogance,* deny 

Thy praise to merit unrtfin'd. 

Mnben frinting Nature call'd for aid. 
And hor'ring Death prepared the blow. 

His yigorons remedy display'd 
The power of art widiout die show. 



1 See an account of him in *^ The Gentleman's Magazine,** 
Fd>. 1785. 

2 In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, 
'* letter'd ignorance;" is printed. 
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In Misecy's darkest caverns known. 

His ready help was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour*d his groaii,- 

And lonely Want retir*d to die/ 

No summons mocked by chill delay, 
No petty gains disdained by pride ; 

The modest want» of every day 
The toil of every day supply^dl 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the eternal Master found * 
His single talent well employ^. 

The busy day, the peaceful nigh^ 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decay. 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And Areed his soul the nearest way.* 



«♦ 



In one of Johnson's registers of this year, th 
occurs the following curious passage : " Jan. 
The Ministry is dissolved. I prayecl with Fran 
and gave thanks." * It has been the subject of < 
cussion, whether there are two distinct particul 
mentioned here ? Or that we are to understand 
giving of thanks to be in consequence of the dissolul 
of the Ministry? In support of the last of these cou 
tures may be urged his mean opinion of that Minisi 

1 Johnson repeated this line to me thus : 

*' And Labour steals an hour to die.^ 
But he afterwards altered it to the present reading. 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 209. 
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which has frequently appeared ip the course of this 
work ; and it is strongly confirmed by what he ^id 
on the subject to Mr. Seward: — " 1 am glad tho 
ministry is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced a countr}\ If they sent a messenger 
into the City to take up a printer, the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer, and committed 
by the sitting Alderman. If they sent one army to 
the relief of another, the first army was defeated and 
taken before the second arrived. 1 will not say that 
what they did was always wrong ; but it was always 
done at a wrong time/* 

" TO MRS. STRAHAN. 
^' DEAR MADAM, 

" Mrs. Williams shewed me your kind letter. 
This little habitation is now but a melancholy place, 
clouded with the gloom of disease and death. Of 
the four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched 
away; two are oppressed by very afflictive and dan- 
gerous illness ; and I ti*iea yesterday to gain some 
relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has 
for some time distressed me, and I think myself to-day 
much better. 

'' I am glad, dear' madam, to hear that you are so 
fxr recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once more 
entreat you to stay till your health is not only ob- 
tained^ but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that no 
moderate expense deserves tour care ; and yoii have 
a husband, who> I believe, does not regard it. Stay, 
therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, 
very much deserted; but complaint is useless. I 
hope God will bless you, and I desire you to form the 
same wish for me. I am, dear madam, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
" Feb. 4, 1782." " Sam. Johnson.*' 

VOL. V. D 
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ct 



TO EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 



" SIR, 



ce 



I HAVE for many weeks been so much out of 
order^ that I have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. 
Thrale's, where I can use all the freedom that sickness 
requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiss, that I am 
not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to 
see you often. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Feb. 27, 1782." << Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 



*' DEAR SIR, 



cc 



I HOPE I grow better, and shall soon be able 
to enjoy the kindness of my friends. I think this 
wild adherence to Chatterton^ more unaccountable 
than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian 
there ia a naticmal pride, which may be forgiven, 
though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there 

1 [This Note was in ansirer to one which acoompanied one of 
the earliest pamphlets o^ the subject of Chatterton*s forgery, en- 
titled '' Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley,*^ &c Mr. Thomas Warton's very able " Inquiry" ap- 
peared about three months afterwards : and Mr. Tyrwhitt's ad- 
minble *^ Vindication of his Appendix," in the summer of the 
same year, left the believers in his daring imposture nothing but 
** die resolution to say again what had been said before.^' Daring, 
however, as this fiction was, and wild as was the adherence to 
Chatterton, both were greatly exceeded in 1795 and the following 
year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the pertinacity S 
of one of its adherents, who has immortalized his name by publish- 
ing a bulky volume, of which the direct and manifest object was, 
to prove the authenticity of certain papers attributed to Shakspeare, 
after the fabricator of the spurious trasn had publiddy acknowledged 
the imposture ! M.] 
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is nothing bat the resolution to say again what has 
once been said. I am^ sir, 

*' Your humble servant, 
« Maicb 2, 1782." << Sam. Johnson." 

These short letters shew the regard whidi Dr. 
Johnson entertained for Mr. Malone, who the more 
he is known ir the more highly valued. It is much 
to be regretted that Johnson was prevented from 
sharing the el^ant hospitality of that gentl^nan's 
table, at which he woula in every respect have been 
fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ably suc- 
ceeded him as an Editor of Shakspeare, has, in his 
Preface, done great and just honour to Johnson's 

memory. » 

* 

** TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
*' DEAR MADAM, 

*' I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have had 
a trouUesome time with my breath ; for some weeks 
I have he&i disordered by a cold, of which I could 
not get the violence abated, till I had. been let blood 
three times. I have not, however, been so bad but 
that I could have written, and am sorry that I neg« 
lectedit. 

" My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, 
and Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly: Frank 
is not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed the other 
day^ by a sudden strd^e ; I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death ; so uncertain are 
human things. 

" Such is the appearance of the world about me ; 
I hope your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever 
befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it is useless 
and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let 
lis, therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we can ; though 
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the los8 of friends will be felt^ and poor Levett had 
been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

" Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing ; 
I hope to mend that and my other faults. Let me 
have your prayers. 

^^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of 
my mends. I am, my dear, 

" Your most humble sei'vant, 
" London, March 2, 1782." Sam. Johnson/* 



TO THE SAME. 



xe 



DEAR MADAM, 



^' My last was but a dull letter, and I know not 
that this will be much more cheerftil ; I am, however, 
willing to write, because you are desirous to hear 
from me. 

^' My disorder has now be^n its ninth week, for it 
38 not yet over. I was last Thursday blooded for the 
fourth time, and hare since found myself much re- 
lieml, biit I am very tender and easily hurt ; so that 
since we parted I have had. but little comfort, but I 
hope that the spring will recover me ; and that in the 
summer I shall see Lichfield again, for I will not 
delay my visit another year to the end of autumn. 

" I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett's 
brothers in Yorkshire, who will take the little he has 
left: it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I 
believe they are of very low condition. 

'' To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state ; but I hope better times, 
even in this world, will come, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, we shall be happy in a better 
state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. 

'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
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Adey^ and my old friend^ Hetty Bailey^ and to all the 

Lichfield ladies. I am^ dear madam^ 

" Yours, affectionately, 

^ BfAUcomtj Fleet4treet, Sam. JohnsoN.** 

March 19, 1782.** 

On the day cm which this letter was written, he 
thus feelingly mentions his respected friend, and phy- 
dcian. Dr. Lawrence : — *' Poor Lawrence has almost 
lost the sense of hearing ; and I have lost the con- 
yersation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative 
companion, and a friend whom long familiarity has 
mucn endeared. Lawrence is one of the hest men 
whom I have known.-— >' Nostrum omnium miserere 
Deusr" 

' It was Dr. Johnson's custom when he wrote to Dr. 
Lawrence concerning his own health, to use the Latin 
language. I have been favoured by Miss Lawrence 
with one of these letters as a specimen : 

T. Lawrbncio> Medicoy S. 

*' Novum JriguSi nova tussis, nova spirandi dif- 
ficukas^ novam sanguinis missionem suadenty quam ta^ 
men ie inconsulto nolimjieri. Ad te venire vix possum, 
nee est cur ad me venias. Licere vel non licere uno 
verbo dicendum est; aster a mihi et Holder o^ re' 
Uqueris. Si per te licet, imperatur nuncio Holderum 
aa me deducere, 

« Maiis CakndU, 1782. 

*' Postqudm tu discesseris, qu6 me vertam V* ^ 

1 Prayers and MeditatioDS, p. 207. 

2 Mr. Holder^ in the Strand, Dr. Johnaon's apodiecary. 

3 Soon afUr tfie above letter, Dr. Lawrence Uft London, but 
not before the palsy had made so great a progress as to render him 
unable to write for himself. The following are extracts from letters 
a dd r es s ed by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters: 
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'^ TO CAPTAIN tANGTON/ IN ROCHESTER. 
** DEAR SIR, 

" It is now long since we saw one another ; and, 
whatever has been the reason, neither you have written 
to me, nor I to you. To let friendship die away by 
negligence and silence, is certainly not wise, it is 
voluntarily to throw away one of the greatest com- 
forts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as 
it must be taken finally away, he that travels on 

'' Yqu will easily believe with what gladness I read that yqu had 
heard once again that voice to which we have all so often delighted - 
to attend. May you often hear it. If we had his mind, and his 
tongue, we oould spare th6 rest, 

'^ I an^ not vigorous^ but much better than when dear Dr. Law- 
rence held my pidse the last time. Be so kind as to let me know, 
from one little interval to another, the state of his body. I am 
pleased that he remembers me, and hope ihat it never can be "pos- 
sible for ine to forget him. July 22, 1782." 

^^ I am Tpuch c^jghted even with the small advances which dear 
Dr. Lawrence makes towards recovery. If we could have again 
but his miild, and his tongue in his mind, and his right hand, we 
should not much lament the rest. I should not despair of helping 
the swelled hand by electricity, if it were frequently and diligently 
supplied. 

*^ Lejt me know from time to time whatever happens ; and I 
hope I need not tdl you, how much I am interested in every 
change. Aug. 20, 1782.'* 

^^ Though the account with which you favoured me in 3rour last 
letter could not give rae the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad 
to receive it ; for my affection to my dear friend makes me de- 
sirous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I beg, therefore, that 
you continue to let me know, from time to time, all that you 
observe. 

^' Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, 
forced my Jdnd physician often upon my mind. I am now better ; 
and hope gratitude, as well as distress, can be a motive to re- 
membrance. Bolt'Court, Fleet-street, Feb. 4, 1783." 

I Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Rochester, he is 
addressed by hb military title. 
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alone^ will wonder bow his esteem could be so little. 
Do not forget me ; you see tbat I do not forget you. 
It is pleasing in the sUenoe of solitude to tbink^ that 
there is one at least, however distant^ of whose bene- 
Tcdoioe there is little doubt^ and whom there is yet 
hq)e of seeing again. 

^ Of my life, from the time we parted, the history 
is mournful. The spring of last year depriired me of 
Thrale^ a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely 
been turned upon me but with respect or tenderness ; 
for such another firiend, the general course of human 
things will not suffer man to hope. Ipassed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and 
having idled away the summer with a weakly body 
and neglected mmd, I made a journey to Stafford- 
shire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, 
I was sickly, and found the firiends sickly whom I 
went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to 
a halutation possessed for the present by two sick 
women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to 
whom as he used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, 
died a few weeks ago, suddenly m his bed; there 
passed not, I believe, a minute between health and 
death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was musing 
in my diamber, I thought with uncommon earnest- 
ness, tha.t however I might alter my mode of life, or 
whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavour to 
retain Levett about me ; in the morning my servant 
brought me word that Levett was called to another 
state, a state for which, I think, he was not unpre- 
pared, for he was very useful to the poor. How 
much soever I valued him, I now wish that I had 
i^ued 14m more.' 

1 Johngon has here expressed a sentiment similar to that con- 
taiaed in one of Shenstone^s stanzas, to which in his life of that 
po et he has given high praise : 
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'^ I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of 
a disorder^ from which^ at the expense of about fifty 
ounces of bloody I hope I am now recovering. 

" You^ dear sir^ nave^ I hope^ a more cheerfol 
scene; you see George fond of his book^ and the 

Sretty misses airy and lively^ with my own little 
enny equal to the best : and in whatever can con- 
tribute to vour quiet or pleasure^ you have Lady 
Rothes reaay to concur. May whatever you enjoy of 
eood be increased^ and whatever you sufier of evil be 
diminished. I am^ dear sir^ 

^^ Your humble servant^ 

>' Bolt-^ourt, Reet-strect, "Sam. Johnson.** 

Manh 20, 1782." 

'^TO MR^ HECTOR^ IN RIRMINOHAM.* ' 
'^ DEAR SIR^ 

" I HOPE I do not very grossly flatter myself to 
imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless' will be 
glad to hear some account of me. I performed the 
journey to London with very little mconvenienoe, 
and came safe to my habitation^ where I found no* 
thing but ill healthy and^ of consequence^ very little 
cheerfulness. I then went to visit a little way into 
^he country, where I got a ccmiplaint by a cold which 
has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which I 
jam, at the expense of finy ounces of blood, not yet 

*^ I prized erenr hour that went by, 

Beyond all toat had pleas'd me before f 
But now they are gone and I 8^^ 
And I grieve that I prized them no more." 

J.B.— O. 
1 A part of this letter having been torn ofT, I have, from the 
evident meaning, supplied a few woids and half words at the ends 
imd beginning of lines. 
*Jt SeeVolIILp.l8L 
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free. I am afraid i must once more owe my recovery 
to waim weather^ which seems to make no advances 
towards us. 

^' Such is my healthy which will^ I hope, soon grow 
better. In other respects I have no reason to com- 
plain. I know not that I have written any thing 
more generally commended than the Lives of the 
Poets ; and have found the world willing enough to 
caress me^ if my. health had invited me to be in much 
company; but this season I have been almost wholly 
employed in nursing myself. 

*' When summer comes I hope to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to the end of the year. 
I have lived so long in London, that I did not re- 
member the difference of seasons. 

'' Your health, when I saw you^ was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put it 
in danger. I hope, when we meet again, we shall 
congratulate each other upon faxx prospects of longer 
life; though what are the pleasures of the longest 
life, when placed in comparison with a happy death ? 
I am, dear sir, 

'' Yours most affectionately, 
" London, MArch 21, 1782." " SaWU Johnson." 



TO THE SAME, 
ic T^ir A » GVD [ Witlwut a date^ hut supposed to he 

DEAR SIR, ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^ J 

'* That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have 
care or curiosity about my health, skives me that plea- 
sure which eveiy man feels from Lding himself qot 
forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our 
native place and our early friends, which in the bustle 
or amusements of middle life, were overborne and 
suspended. You and I should now naturally cling to 
one another : we have outlived most of those wJio 



«T 
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could pretend to rival us in each other's kindness. 
In our walk through life we have dropped our com- 
panions^ and are now to pick Up such as chance may 
offer ns, or to travel on alone. You^ indeed^ have a 
sister^ with whom you can divide the day: I have no 
natural friend left ; but Providence has b^n pleased 
to preserve me from neglect; I have not wanted such 
alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My 
health has been^ from my twentieth year^ sucn as has 
seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it is at 
least not worse : and I sometimes make myself be- 
lieve that it is better. My disorders are^ however^ 
still sufficiently oppressive. 

'^ J think of seemg Staffordshire again this autumn^ 
and intend to find my way through Birmingham^ 
where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. Careless well. 
I am^ sir^ 

*' Your affectionate friend^ 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him at different dates ; regretted that I 
could not come to London this springs but hoped we 
should meet somewhere in the summer; mentioned 
the state of my affairs^ and suggested hopes of some 
preferment; informed him^ that as '^ The Beauties of 
Johnson" had been publbhed in London^ some ob- 
scure scribbler had published at Edii^burgh^ what he 
called " The Deformities of Johnson." 

*^ TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" The pleasure which we used to receive from 
each other on Good-Friday and £aster-day, we must 
be this year content to miss. Let us, however, pray 
for each other, and hope to see one another yet from 



time to time with mutual delight. My disorder has 
been a cold, which impeded the organs of respiration, 
and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; 
but by repeated phlebotomy it is now relieved; and 
next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter myself, 
that you will rejoice at mine. 

'^ What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too 
early to consider. You want to know what you shall 
do now ; I do not think this time of bustle and con-^ 
fusion ^ like t-o produce any advantage to you. Every 
men has those to reward and gratify who have con* 
triboted to his advancement. To come hither with 
such expectations at the expense of borrowed money, 
which, I find, you know not where to borrow, can 
hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to find, 
what your sfdicitations seem to imply> that you have 
already gone the whole length of your credit. Thk 
is to set the quiet of your whole life at hazard. If 
you anticipate your inheritance, you can at last in-f 
nerit nothmg ; all that you receive must pay for the 
past. You must get a place, or pine in penury, with 
.the empty name oi a great estate. Poverty, my dear 
friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with so much 
temptation, and so much misery, that I cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you 
have ; live if you can on less ; do not borrow either 
for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in shame, < 
and the pleasure in regret : stay therefore at home, 
till you have saved money for your journey hither. 

'^ ' The Beauties of Johnson' are said to have got 
money to the collector; if the ' Deformities' have 
the same success^ I shidl be still a more extensive 
benefiictor. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is 

1 [€>n the precedii^ day the Ministry luid btca changed. M.] 
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T hope reconciled to me ; and to the young people^ 
whom I never have offended. 

" You never told me the success of your plea against 
the Solicitors. I am^ dear sir^ 

'* Your most affectionate, 
" London, March 28, 1782." " Sam. JohnsoN." 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of' body and 
mind this year, the followijig correspondence affords 
a proof not only bf his benevolence and conscientious 
ireadiness to relieve a good man from errour, but by 
his clothing one of the sentiments in his " Rambler^' 
in different language, not inferiour to that of the 
original, shews his extraordinary command of dear 
and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in ^^ The 
Morning Chronicle," a passage in *^ The Beauties of 
Johnson," article Death, had been pointed out as 
supposed by some readers to recommend suicide, the 
woras being, ^^ To die is the fEite of man ; but to die 
with lingermg anguish is generally his folly ;" and 
respectfully suggesting to him, that such an erroneous 
notion of any sentence in the writings of an acknow- 
ledged friend of religion and virtue, should not pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered' the clergyman's letter: 

TO THE REVEREND MR. n , , „ , _ , AT BATH. 
'' SIR, 

" Being now in the country in a state of re- 
covery, as I h(»e, from a very oppressive disorder, I 
cannot neglect the acknowledgement of your Christian 
letter. The book called ' The Beauties of Johnson' 
is the production of I know not whom ; I never saw 
it but oy casual inspection, and considered myself as 
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utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention^ I remember some notice in some 

riper ; but knowing that it must be misrepresented^ 
thought of it no more^ nor do I know where to findi 
it in my own books. I am accustomed to think little 
of newspapers ; but an opinion so weighty and serious 
as yours has determined me to do^ what I should Anth- 
out your seasonable admonition, have omitted : and I 
will direct my thought to be shewn in its true state.* 
If I could find the passage I would direct you to it. 
I suppose the tenmu* is this : — ' Acute diseases are 
the immediate and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; but 
of them the pain is shorty and the conclusion speedy; 
chronical disorders, by which we are suspended itt 
tedious torture between life and death, are commonly 
the effect of our own misconduct and intemperance 
To die, &c.' — This, sir^ you see is all true and all blame- 
less. I hope some time in the next week, to have all 
rectified. My health has been lately much shaken ; 
if yon favour rae with any answer, it will be a comfort 
to me to know that I have your prayers. 

" I am, &c. 
" May 16, 1782.'* '' Sam. Johnson.' 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full 

1 What follows, appeared in the ]Morning Chronicle of May 29f 
1782. — " A correspondent having mentioned, in the JVIomlng 
CSmmide of December 12, the last clause of the following para-- 
goKfihf as seeming to favour suicide ; we are requested to print the 
whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, which is not to 
recommend suicide but exercise. 

'* Exerdse cannot secure us from that dissolution to which we 
are decreed ; but while the soul and body continue united, it can 
make the association pleasing, and give, probable hopes that they 
diafl be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a principle among 
die andenta, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and chronical 
horn ourselves ; the dart of death, indeed, falls from Heaven, but 
we poison it by our own misconduct : to die is the fate of man f 
bat to die withHngeriBg anguish is generally his foUy.'* 

VOL. V. ,11 
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effect^ and the clergyman acknowledged it in grateful 
and pious terms.^ 

Tne following letters require no extracts from mine 
to introduce them. 

"to JAMES BOSWXLL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" The earnestness and tenderness of your letter 
is such, that I cannot think myself shewing it more 
respect than it claims by sitting down to answer it 
the day on which I received it. 

" This year has afflicted me with a very irksome 
and severe disorder. My respiration has been much 
impeded, and much blood has been taken away. I 
am now harassed by a catarrhous cough, from which 
my purpose is to seek relief by change of air ; and I 
am, therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

" Whether I did right in dissuading you from 
coming to London this, spring, I will not determine. 
You have not lost much by missing my compan;|^; I 
have scarcely been well for a single week. 1 might 
have received comfort from your kindttess ; but you 
would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me 
peevish. Whatever might have been your pleasure 
or mine, I kiiow not how I could have honestly ad- 
vised you to come hither with borrowed money. Do 
not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an in- 
convenience ; you will find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away so many means of doing good, and pro- 
duces so much inability to resist evil, both natural 
and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be 
avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is very nar- 
row ; whatiBver be his rank by birth, or whatever his 

1 The Correspondence may be seen at length in the Oentleman^s 
Magazine, Feb. 1786. 
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reptatation by intellectual excellence^ what can lie do ? 
or what evil can he prevent ? That he cannot help the 
needy is evident; he has nothing to spare. But, 
perhaps, his advice or admonition -may be useful. 
His poverty will destroy his influence : many more 
can mid that he is poor, than that he is wise ; and few 
will reverence the imderstanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal 
wretchedsess of a debtor, which, however, has passed 
into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary to write 
the praise. Let it, however, be remembered, that he 
who has imniey to spare, has it always in his power to 
benefit others ; and of such power a good man must 
always be desirous. 

'^ I am pleased with your account of Easter.* We 
shall meet, I hope, in autumn, both well and both 
cheerful; and part each the better for the other's 
company. 

'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to 
the young charmers. 

" I am, &c. 
*' London, June 3, 1782." '< Sam. Johnson.** 

^^ to MR. BERKINS. 
'^^ DEAH Km, 

" I Alk much pleased that you are going a very 
long journey, which may by proper conduct restore 
your health and prolong your life. 

^' Observe these rules : 

*' I. Turn all care out of your head as «oon as you 
mount the chaise. 

'^ 2. Do not think about frugality; your health is 
worth more than it can cost. 

1 Which I cdebiated in the Churdi-of-Endand chapel at Edin- 
buigh, foonded by Lord Chief Baion Smim, of retpectaUeand 
pious memory. 
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'^ 5. Do not continue any day's journey to fatigue. 

'^ 4. Take now and then a day's rest. ^ 

" 5.' Get a smart, sea-sickness^ if you can. . 

'* 6* Cast away all anxiety^ and keep your mind 
easy. 

'^ This last direction is the principal ; with an un- 
quiet mind^ neither exercise^ nor diet, nor physick, 
can be of much use. 

*' I wish you, dear iJir, a prosperous journey, and a 
faappy recovery. I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
A* July 28, 1782." " Sam. Johnson/' 

" TO JAMES BpSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIB, 

" Being uncertain whether I should have any 
call this autumn into the country, I did not im- 
mediately answer your kind letter. I have no call ; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I believe 
I can come hither ; if you had rather come to London, 
I can stay at Streatham : take your choice. 

'* This year has been very heavy. From the middle 
of January to the middle of June I was battered by 
one disorder-after another ! I am now very much re* 
covered, and hope still to be better. What happiness 
it is that Mrs. Boswell has escaped. 

'* My * Lives' ai^ reprinting, and I have forgotten 
the authour of Gray's cnaracter : * write immediately, 
and it may be perhaps yet iBserted. 

'* Of London or Ashbourne you have your free" 
choice ; at any place I shall be glad to see you. I 
am, dear sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
" Aogust 24, 1782.'» " Sam. Johnson.*' 

I The Reverend Mr. Temple, Vicar oi St Gluvias, C^wall. 
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On the 30th of August^ I informed him that my 
honoured fother had died that morning ; a complaint 
under which he had long laboured^ having suddenly 
cmne to a crisis^ while I was upon a visit at the seat 
of Sir Charles Preston^ ham whence I had hastened 
the day be^re^ upon receiving a letter by express. 

''TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

^ I HAVE struggled through this year with so 
much infirmity of body^ and sudi strong impressions 
of the fragility of life^ that deaths whenever it appeu*s> 
fills me with melancholy ; and I cannot hear without 
emotion^ of the removal of any one, whom I have 
known, into another state. 

'' Your father's death had every circumstance thilt 
could enable you to bear it ; it was at a mature age, 
and it was expected ; and as his general life had been 
pious, his thoughts had doubtless for many years past 
been turned upon eternity. That you aid not find 
him sensible must doubtless grieve you; his dis- 
position towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond fiither. Kindness, at least actual, 
is in our power, but fondness is not ; and if by neff* 
ligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fond- 
ness, he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then 
remained between you but mutual forgiveness of each 
other's fiuilts, and mutual desire of each other's hap- 
piness. 

'' J shall long to know his final disposition of his 
fortune. 

'' You, dear sir, have now a new station, and have 
therefore new cares, and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well-ordered 
poem ; of which one rule generally received is, that 
the exordium should be simple, and should promise 

Its 
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little. Begin yoiir new course of life with th^ least 
shewj and the least expense possible; you may at 
pleasure increase both^ but you cannot easily diminish 
them. Do not think your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay; therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. Let 
it be your first care not to be in any man's debt. 

^^ When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy of all those 
principles of conduct, and maxims of prudence, which 
one generation of men has transmitted to another ; 
but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evU. is produced, and how mudb good is impeded by 
embarrassment and distress, and how little room the 
IBXpedients of poFerty leave for the exercise of virtue, 
it grows manifest that the boundless import^uaoe of 
the next life enforces some attention to the interest of 
this. 

" Be kind to tibe old servants, and secure the kind* 
ness of the agents ^d factors > do not disgust them 
by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent bus* 
pcion. From them you must learn the real state of 
your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the 
' value of your lands. 

'* Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; I think 
her expectations from air and exercise are the best 
that she can form. I hope she will live long and 
happily. 

^^ I forgot whether I told ^ou that Rasay has been 
here; we dined cheerfully together. I entertained 
lately a young gentleman from Corrichatachin. . 

*'I received your letters only this morning. I 
an, dear sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
/• Um&xnh Sept 7, 1782." f< Sam. Johnson," 
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In answer to my pext letter, I received one from 
him^ dissuading me firom hastening to him as I had 
proposed ; what is proper for publication is the fol- 
lowing paragraph, equally just and tender : 

'^ One expense, however, I would not have you to 
spare ; let nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs. 
Boewell, though it should l)e necessary to transplant 
her for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop 
and stay of your life. How much must your children 
sufier by losing her." 

My wife was now so much convinced d his sincere 
{nendship for me, and regard for her, that, without 
aQY suggesticm on my part, she wrote him a very 
poute and grateful letter. 

''DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWSLL. 
" DEAR LADY, 

" I HAYS not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitaticm to Auchiuleck. The journey 
thither and back is, indeed, too great for the latter 
part of the year ; but if my health were fully recovered, 
I would suJer no little heat and cold, nor a wet or a 
rough road to keep me from you. I am, indeed, not 
without heme of seeing Auchinleck again; but to 
make it a pleasant place I must see its lady well, and 
fariak, and airy. For my sake, therefore, among many 
greater reasons, take care, dear madam, of your health, 
spare no expense, and want no attendance that can 
procure ease, or preserve it. Be very carefU to keep 
your mind quiet; and do not think it too much to. 
give an account of your recovery to, madam, 

" Yours, &C. 
♦* London, 8epL 7, 1782." << Sam. Johnson.'* 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 



^ DEAR SIB> 

** Having passed almost this whole year in a 
succession of diisorders^ I went in October to Bright- 
helmstone^ whither I came in a state of so much 
weakness^ that I rested four times in walking between 
the inn and the lodging. By physick and abstinence 
I grew better^ and am now reasonably easy^ though at 
a great distance from health. I am afi-aid^ however, 
that health begins^ after seventy^ and long before, to 
hav« a meaning' different from tJjat which it had at 
thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at the established 
order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it ; he that 
lives, must grow old ; and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to thank for the infirmities of 
old age. 

'^ At your long silence I am rather angry. You 
do not, since now you are the head of your house, 
think it worth your while to try whether you or your 
friend can live longer without writing, nor suspect 
after so many years of friendship, that when I do 
not write to you, I forget you. Put all such use- 
less jealousies out of your head, and disdain to re- 
gulate your own practice by the practice of another, 
or by any other principle than the desire of doing 
right. 

^ Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be 
settled ; your expenses are adjusted to your revenue, 
and all your people in their proper places. Resolve 
not to be. poor: whatever you have, spend less. Po- 
verty is a great enemy to human happiness ; it cer- 
tainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues im- 
practicable, and others extremely difficult. 

*' Let me know the history of your life, since your 
accession to your estate. How many houses, how 
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many cows^ how much laud in your own hand^ and 
what bargains you make with your tenants. 



" Of my ' Liives of the Poets/ they have printed a 
new edition in octavo> I hear^ of three thousand. 
Did I give a set to Lord.Hailes ? If I did no^. I will 
do it out of these. What did you make of all your 
copy? 

" Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now for 
tiie winter, in Argyll-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has been out of order, but is well again ; and I am, 
dear sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
" London, Dec. 7, 1782.'' '' Sam. Johnson/* 

• 

''to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

^ DEAR SIR, '< Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1782. 

'' I WAS made happy by jour kind letter, whicli 
gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland 
again. 

'' I am much flattered by the concern you are 
pleased to take in my recovery. I am better, and 
nope to have it in my power to convince you by my 
attention, of how mucti consequence I esteem your 
health to the world and to myself. I remain, sir, 
with grateful respect, 

** Your obliged and obedient servant, 

*' Margaret Boswell." 
• • 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
alteration with respect to Johnson's reception in that 
family. The manly authority of the husband no 
longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady; and 
as her vanity had been ftilly gratified, by having the 
C<^06sus of Literature attached to her for many years, 
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she gradually became less assiduous to please him. 
Whether her attachment to him was already divided 
' by another object, I am unable to ascertain ; but it 
IS plain that Johnson*s penetration wsa alive to her 
neglect or forced attention ; for on the 6th of October 
this year, we find him making a " parting use of the 
library*^* at Streatham, ana pronouncing a prayer, 
which he composed on leaving Mr. Thrale's femily. ' 

'* Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by 
thy grace, that I may, with humble and sincere thank- 
. fiilness, remember the comforts and conveniendes 
which I have enjoyed at this place ; and that I may 
resign them with holy submission, equally trusting in 
thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou 
takcst away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have 
mercy upon me. 

'^ To thy ^therly protection, O Lord, I commend 
this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to en- 
joy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions 
not very favourable to the lady whose conduct occa- 
sioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find ^' Sunday, 
went to church at Streatham. Templo valedixi cum 
osculo," 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, and other places, and was a good deal 
with him at Brighthelmstone this autumn, being 
pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great respect, 
and sent him a note that he might have the use of 
his carriage whenever he pleased. Johnson (3d Oc- 
tober, 1782) returned this polite answer :—^'' Mr. 

1 Pniyen and MedUadons, p. 214. 
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Johnson is rery much obliged by the kind offer of the 
carriage, but he has no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe's 
carriage, except when he can hare the pleasure ^ 
Mr. Metcalfe's company." Mr. Metcalfe coold not 
but be highly pleased that his compsny was thus 
valued by J/)hnson, and he frequently attended him 
in airings. They also went together to Chichester, 
and they visited retworth^-and Cowdry, the venerable 
seat of the Lords Montacute.* '^ Sir (said Johnson), 
I should like to stay here four-and-twenty hours. 
We see here how our ancestors lived." 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears from 
two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the lOtn and 20th 
of October this year. In one he says, " I have looked 
into your ' Anecdotes,* and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary history for telling you, that he has 
been much informed and gratified. I wish you would 
add your own discoveries and intelligence to those of 
Dr. Kawlinson, and undertake the Supplement to 
Wood. Think of it." In the other, '* I wish, sir, 
you could obtain dome fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were three contem- 
poraries of great eminence." 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



C€ 



DEAR SIR, 



I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it without 
alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, which I 
sincerely wish to be complete and permanent. Your 
country has been in danger of losing one of its 
brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest 
and kindest friends ; but I hope you will still live long, 

1 [This venerable mansion has since been totally destroyed by 
fite. M.] 
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for the honour of the natlsiiv: -and that more enjoy* 
ment of your elegance^ your intelligence, and your 
benevdence, is still reserved for, destr sir, your most 
affectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
'« Brighthdmstone, Nov. 14, 1782.'* 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him 
his " Archseological Dictionary," that mark of respect 
was thus acknowledged : 

" TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROE^ 

LANCASHIRE. 

*' REVEREND SIR, 

'^ That I have long omitted to return you thanks 
for the honour conferred upon me by your Dedi- 
cation, J entreat you with great earnestness not to 
consider as more faulty than it is. A very importimate 
and oppressive disorder has for some time debarred 
me from the^ pleasures, and obstructed me in the 
duties of life* The esteem and kindness of wise and 
good men is one of the last pleasures which I can 
be content to lose; and gratitude to those from 
whom this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I 
hope never to be reproached with the final neglect. 
I therefore now return you thanks for the notice 
which I have received from you, and which I con- 
nder as giving to my name not only more bulk, but 
more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, 
but as increasing its value. Your book was evidently 
wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into the school, 
to which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; for 
no man has so much skill in ancient rites and practices 
as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part 
of your kindness to my excellent friend. Dr. Patten, 
he nas likewise a just claim to my acknowledgement^ 
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which I hope you^ sir^ will transmit. There will soon 
appear a new edition of my Poetical Biograi>hy; if 
you will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me kpiow how it may be conveniently 
conveyed to you. This present is small^ but it is 
given with good will by, reverend sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
** December 31, 1782." " Sam. Johnson." 



In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, 
as will appear in the course of his correspondence ; 
but still the same ardour for literature, the same con- 
stant piety, the same kindness for his friends, and the 
same vivacity, both in conversation and writing, di* 
stinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what 
I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly men- 
tioned what I knew would please nim, — ^my having 
la'ought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my en- 
closures, where he had good neighbours near to him, 
<— I received an answer in February, of which I ex- 
tract what follows : 

'^ I am delighted with your account of your activity 
at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentleman, whom 
you have so kindly removed, may live long to pro- 
mote your prosperity by his prayers. You have now 
a new character and new duties ; think on them and 
practise them. 

'^ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and 
whatever it is, live upon less. Jtesolve never to be 
poor. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but 
c^ beneicence. No man can help others that wants 
help himself; we must have enough before we have to 
spare. 

*' I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; 
and hope that to keep her well, no care nor caution 

VOL. V. Y 
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will be omitted. May you long live happily to- 
gether. 

" When you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in 
London." ' 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before, I was glad to find him at Mrs. 
Thrale's house, in Argyll-street, appearances of friend- 
ship between them being still kept up. I was shewn 
into his room, and after the first salutation, he said, 
'5 1 am glad you are com^ : I am very ill." He 
looked pale, and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing: but after the common inquiries he as- 
sumed his usual strong animated style of conversa- 
tion. Seeing ma. now for the first time as a Laird, 
or proprietor of land, he began thus : " Sir, the su- 
periority of a coimtry-gentleman over the people upon 
nis estate is very agreeable : and he who says he does 
not feel it to be agreeable, lies; for it must be agree- 
able to have a casual superiority over those who are 
by nature equal with us.'* Bos well. " Yet, sir, we 
see great proprietors of land who prefer living in 
London." Johnson. '^ Why, sir, the pleasure of living 
in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed 
there, may counterbalance the otlier. Besides, sir, a 
man may prefer the state of the country-gentleman 
upon the whole, and yet there may never be a mo- 
ment when he is willing to make tne change, to quit 
London for it." He said, " It is better to have ^ve 
per cent, out of land, than out of money, because it is 
more secure; but the readiness of transfer, and prompt- 
ness of interest, make many people rather choose the 
funds. Nay, there is anotner disadvantage belonging 
to land, compared with money. A man is not so 

1 [Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought diligently for 
Baxter*s Anacreon, for there are two editions or that hook, and 
they are frequently found in the London Sale-Catalogues. ^ M .} 
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much afraid of being a hard creditor^ as of being a 
hard landlord." Boswell. '^ Because there is a sort 
of kindly connexion between a landlord and his 
tenants.'* Johnson. '^ No, sir ; many landlord^ with 
us neFer see their tenants. It is because if a landlord 
drives away his tenants, he may not get others; 
whereas the demand for money is so great, it may 
slwAys be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the fac- 
tious opposition to GoFemmient at this time, and im- 
puted it in a great measure to the Rerolution. ^' Sii:^ 
(said he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me, 
while his old prejudices seemed to be fomenting in his 
mind), this Hanoverian family is isolSe here. They 
have no Mends. Now the Stuarts had friends who 
stuck by them so late as 1745. When the right of 
the King is not reverenced, there will not be reverence 
for those appointed by the King." 
I His observation that the present royal fiunily has 
BO inends, has been too much justified by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under great 
obligations to his Majesty; at the same time there 
are honourable exceptions ; and the very next year 
after this conversation, and ever since, the King has 
had as extensive and generous support as ever was 
given to any monarch, and has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was more and more endeared to his 
people. 

. He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with 
an emotion which gave them full effect; and then he 
was pleased to say, " You must be as much with me 
as you can. You have done me good. You cannot 
think how much better I am, since you canle in." 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I 
was arrived. I had not seen her since her husband's 
death. She soon appeared, and favoured me with an 
invitation to stay to dinner, which I accepted. Thex^ 
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was no other company but herself and three of her 
daughters^ Dr. Johnson^ and I. She too said^ she was 
very glad I was come^ for she was going to Bath^ and 
should have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I 
came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I 
who had not been informed of any change^ imagined 
all to be as well as formerly. He was little indined 
to talk at dinner^ and went to sleep after it; but when 
he Joined us in the drawing-room^ he seemed revived^ 
and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation^ he said> '^ There must^ in 
the first place^ be knowledge^ there must be materials ; 
•—in the second place^ there must be a command of 
words ;— in the tnird place^ there must be imagina- 
tion^ to place things in such vieiy s as they are not 
commonly seen in ; — and in the fourth place^ there 
must be presence of mind^ and a resolution that is not 
to be overcome by failures ; this last is an essential 
requisite ; for want of it many people do not excel in 
conversation. Now / want it ; I throw up the game 
upon losing a trick." I wondered to hear him talk 
thus of himself^ and said^ '^ I don't know^ sir> how 
this may be ; but I am sure you beat other people's 
cards out of their hands." I aoubt whether he heard 
this remark. While we went on talking triumphantly, 
I was fixed in admiration^ and said to Mrs. Thrale, 
i' O, for short-hand to take this down !" — " You'll 
carrv it all in your head (said she); a long head is as 
good as short-hand." 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom ifi the 
presence of Dr. Johnson ; though it is well known, 
and I myself can witness, that his conversation is 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's 
own experience, however, of that gentleman's reserve 
was a sufficient reason for his going on thus : " Fox 
never talks in private company; not from any deter- 
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mination not to talk^ but because he has not the first 
motion. A man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons^ has no wish for that of a private 
company. A man accustomed to throw for a thousand 
pounds^ if set down to throw for sixpence^ would not 
be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the 
ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk from a desire 
of distinction^ but because his mind is full." 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old ac- 
quaintance: " ******** ig a good man, sir; but he 
is a vain man and a liar. He, however, only tells lies 
of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in conversation, 
which never happened." This alluded to a story 
iHiich I had repeated from that sentleman, to enter- 
tain Johnson with its wild bravado : " This Johnson, 
sir (said he), whom you are all afraid of, will shrink, 
if you come close to him in argument, and roar as 
loud as he. He once maintained the paradox, that 
there is no beauty but in utility. ' Sir (said I), what 
say you to the peacock's tail, which is one of the most 
beautiful objects Jn nature, but would have as much 
utility if its feathers were all of one colour. Hefelt 
what I thus produced, and had recourse to his usual 
e^medient, ridicule; exclaiming, 'A peacock has a 
taaky and a fox has a tail ;' and then he burst out into 
a laugh. — \ Well, sir (said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face), you have unkenneUed 
your fox; pursue him if you dare.' He had not a 
word to say, sir." — Johnson told me, that this was 
fiction from beginning to end.* 

I 
f 

I Werelto insert all the stories which have been told of contests 
bddly mamtained with him, imaginary victories obtained over 
him, of reducing him to sOence, and of making him own that his 
antagonist had we better of him in argument, my volumes would 
swell to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has circulated 
both in conversation and in .print; that when he would not allow 
the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Rose, of Ghi&midiL^ 
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After musing for some time^ he said^ '^ I wonder 
how I should have any enemies; for I do harm to 
nobody."* Bos well. " In the first place^ sir, you 
will be pleased to recollect, that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole nation for 
your enemies." Johnson. " Why, I own, that by 
my definition of oats I meant to vex them." Bos- 
well. " Pray, sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch?" Johnson. " I cannot, 
sir." Boswell. *' Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was 
because they sold Charles the First** Johnson. 
" Then, sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason.' " 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, 
the most determined aversion to this great and good 
man, must be cured, when he is seen thus playing 
with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly ad*- 
mitted that he could not tell the reason. It was, 
however, probably owing to his having had in his 
view the worst part of the Scottish natiod, the needy 
adventurers, many of whom he thought were advanced 
above their merits, by means which he did not approve. 
Had he in his early life been in Scotland, and seen the 
worthy, sensible, independent gentlemen, who live 
rationally and hospitably at home, he never could 
have entertained such unfavourable and unjust notions 

asserted, thfit he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson 
himself would allow to have written better than any man of the 
age ; and upon Johnson's asking who it was, answered, '^ Lord 
Bute, when he signed the warrant for your pension." Upon which,. 
Johnson, struck with the repartee, admowledged that this wot true. 
When I mentioned it to Johnson, ^' Sir (said he), if Rose said 
this, I never heard it'* 

1 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who 
was not conscious of any ill-will to mankind, though the sharp say* 
ings which were sometimes produced by his discrimination and 
^vadty, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, 1 am afraid, too 
6ften remembered with resentment. 
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of his fellow-subjects. And accordingly we find^ that 
when he did Wsit Scotland^ in the latter period of his 
life^ he was fully sensible of all that it deserved^ as 
I have already pointed out^ when speaking of his 
'* Journey to the Western Islands." 

Next day^ Saturday^ March ^2^ I found him still 
at Mrsv Thrale's^ but he told me that he was to go to 
his own house in the afternoon. He was better; but 
I perceived he was but an unruly patient, for Sir 
Lui;as Pepys, who visited him, while I was with him 
eaid, *' If you were tractable, sir, I should prescribe 
f<H* youi" 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend 
had made to me, upon the then state of Government, 
when those who had been long in opposition had 
attained to power, as it was supposed, against the in« 
dination of the Sovereign. ^' You need not be uneasy 
(said this gentleman) about the King. He laughs 
at them aU; he plays them one against another." 
Johnson. '' Don't think so, sir. The King is as 
much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them 
one agamst another, he voins nothing." 

' I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnson saw 
company on Saturday evenings, and he would meet 
me at Johnson*s that night. When I mentioned this 
to Johnson, not doubting that it would please him, as 
he bad a great value for Oglethorpe, the fretf^ness 
of his disease unexjpectedly shewed itself; his anger 
suddenly kindled, and he said, with vehemence, '' Did 
not you tell him not to come ? Am I to be hunted in 
this manner ?'* I satisfied him that I could not divine 
that the visit would not be convenient, and that I 
certainly could not take it upon me of my own accord 
to forbid the General. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Wil- 
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liams's room, at tea and coffee with her and Mrs. 
Desmoulius^ who were also both ill; it was a sad 
scene^ and he was not in a very good humour. He 
said of a performance that had lately come out, " Sir, 
if you should search all the madhouses in England, 
you would not find ten men who would write so, and 
think it sense." . 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was 
announced, and we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson 
attended him in the parlour, and was as courteous as 
ever. The General said, he was busy reading the 
writers of the middle age. Johnson said they were 
very curious. Oglethorpe. '^ The House of Com- 
mons has usurped the power of the nation's money, 
and used it tyrannically. Government is now carried 
on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right 
in the King." Johnson. " Sir, the want of inherent 
right in the King occasions all this disturbance. 
What we did at the Revolution was Accessary : but it 
broke our constitution.** * Oglethorpe. '^ My father 
did not think it necessary.*' 

On Sunday, March 23, . I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He however' protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with the 
utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I 
mentioned how commonly it was used in Turkey, and 
that therefore it could not be so pernicious as he ap- 

1 I have, in m^ '^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," tdHy 
expressed my sentiments upon this subject. The Revolution was 
necessary^ but not a subject for glory; because it for a long time 
blasted the generous feelings of Loyalty, And now, when bv the 
benignant ^ect of time the present Royal Family are esiaUished 
in our affections, how unwise is it to revive by celebrations the 
niemory of a shock, which it would surely have been better that 
our constitution had not required. 
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prehended. He grew warm^ and said^ '' Turks take 
opium^ and Christians take opium ; but Russel^ in his 
aocount of Aleppo^ tells us, that it is as disgraceful in 
Turkey to take too much opium^ as it is with us to 
get drunk. Sir^ it is amazmg how things are exag- 
gerated. A gentleman was lately telling in a company 
where I was present^ that in France as soon as a man 
of fiishion marries^ he takes an opera girl into keep- 
ing; and this he mentioned as a general custom. 
' Pnty^ sir (said I), how many opera girls may there 
be ?' He answered, ' About fourscore.* ' Well then^ 
sir (said I)^ you see there can be no more than four- 
score men of fashi<Ni who can do this.' " 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked 
before him upon a topick which he had once borne 
patiently from me when we were by ourselves, — his 
not complaining of the world, because he was not 
called to eome great office, nor had attained to great 
wealth. He flew into a violent passion, I confess 
with some Justice^ and commanded us to have done. 
'^ Nobody (said he) has a right to talk in this manner^ 
to bring before a man his own character, and the 
events of his life> when he does not choose it should 
be done. I never have sought the world ; the world 
was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful that so 
much has been done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust. I never knew a 
man of merit neglected : it was generally by his own 
fault that he failed of success. A man may hide his 
head in a hole: he may^go into the country^ and 
publish a book now and then^ which nobody reads, 
and- then complain he is neglected. There is no 
iieason why any person should exert himself for a man 
who ha^ written a good book : he has not written it 
for any individual. I may as well make a present to 
the postman who brings me a letter. When patron- 
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age was limited^ an authour expected to find a Msdm 
cenas^ and complained if he did not find one. Why 
should he complain? This Maecenas has others as 
good as he, or ojbhers who have got the start of him." 
BoswELL. ** But surely, sir, you will allow that there 
are, men of merit at the bar, who never get practice." 
Johnson. '^ Sir, you are sure that practice is got from 
an opinion that the person employed deserves it best; 
so that if a man of merit at the bar does not get prac- 
tice, it b from errour, not fVom injustice. He is not 
neglected. A horse that is brought to market may 
not be bought, though he is a very good horse : but 
that is from ignorance, not fi*om intention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, inge- 
nuity, and discrimination, ' such as is seldom to be 
foimd. Yet I cannot help thinking that men of 
merit, who have no success in life, may be forgiven 
for lamenting, if they are not allowed to complain. 
They may consider it as hard that their merit snould 
not nave its suitable distinction. Though there is 
no intentional injustice towards them\ on the part of 
the world, their merit not having been perceived, 
they may yet repine SLgainst/brtune, or Jate, or by 
\vhatever name they choose to call the supposed 
myihological power of Destiny. It has, however, 
occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, that men 
of merit should consider thus : — How much harder 
would it be, if the same persons had both all the merit 
and all the prosperity. Would not this be a miserable 
distribution for the poor dunces ? Would men of merit 
exchange their intellectual superiority, and the enjoy- 
ments arising from it, for external distinction and the 
pleasures of wealth ? If they would not, let them not 
envy others, who are poor where they are rich, a com- 
pensation which is made to them. Let them look 
inwards and be satisfied ; recollecting with conscious 
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pride what Virgil finely says of the Cori/cius Senex, 
and which I have^ in another place^' with truth and 
sincerity applied to Mr. Burke : 

**" Regttm cequahat opes animuJ'* 

On the subject of the right enployment of wealth, 
Johnson observed^ *' A man cannot make a bad use 
of his money^ so far as regards Society^ if he dp not 
hoard it ; for if he either spends it or lends it out^ 
Society has the benefit. It is in general better to 
spend money than to give it away ; for industry is 
mwe promoted by spending money than by giving it 
away. A man who spends his money is sure he is 
doing good with it : he is not so sure when he gives 
it away. A man who spends ten thousand a year 
will do 'more good than a man who spends two thou- 
and aBd gives away eight." 

In the evemng I came to him again. He was 
somewhat fretful from, his illness. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 
'^ Don't talk so. childishly -(said he). You may as 
well ask if I hanged myself to-day.'* I mentioned 
politi9ks. Johnson. '^ Sir, Td as soon have a man 
to break my bones as talk to me of publick affairs^ 
internal or external. I have lived to see things all as 
bad as they can be." 

Having mentioned his friend^ the second Lord 
Southwell, he said, '^ Lord Southwell was the highest- 
bred man without insolence, that I ever was in com- 
pany with; the most aualitied I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignined; Lord Chesterfield was, 
but he was insolent. Lord ********* is a man of 
coarse manners, but a man of abilities and information. 

1 Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to dhni- 
nidi t^e Number of the Lords of Session, 1 78^* 
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I don't say he is a man I would set at the head of a 
nation^ though perhaps he may be as good as the next 
Prime Minister that comes; but he is a man to be at 
the head of a Club; — I don't say our Club; — for 
there's no such CJub." Boswell. " But, sir, was 
he not once a factious man ?'* Johnson. " O yes, 
sir ; as factious a fellow as could be found ; one who 
was for sinking us all into the mob." Bos well. 
" How then, sir, did he get into favour with the 
King ?" Johnson. " Because, sir, I suppose he 
promised the King to do whatever the King pleased.*' 

He said, '^ Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord 
Shelburne, which has been so often mentioned, and 
which he really did make to him, was only a blunder 
in emphasis : — ' I wonder they should call your 
Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good 
man ;' — ^meant, I wonder they should use Malagrida 
as a term o^reproach." 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, 
by means of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, 
as well as his obliging service to authours, were ready 
as ever. He had revised " The Village," an admirable 
poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments 
as to the false notions of rustick happiness and rustick 
virtue, were quite congenial with his own ; and he 
had taken the trouble not only to.suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to fiiniish some lines, 
when he thought he could give the writer's meaning 
better than in the words of the manuscript.* 

1 I shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, and 
Johnson's substitution in Italick characters : 

^' In fairer scenes, where peaceful {pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sing; 
But charmed by him, or smitten with his views. 
Shall modem poets court the Mantuan muse ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Fancy leads, or VirgU led the way ?" 
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On Sunday, March 50, I found him at home in 
the evening, and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. 
Brocklesbv, whose reading, and knowledge of life, and 
good ^ints, supply him with a neTer-fiuling source 
of coaversation. lie ntentioned a respectable gentle- 
man, who became extremely penurious near the close 
of his life. Johnson said there must have been a de- 
gree of madness about him. ^' Not at all, sir (said 
Dr. Brocklesby), his judgement was entire.'' Un- 
luckily, however, he menti<med that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied 
himself many comforts, from an apprehension that he 
could not anbrd them. •** l!^«y, sir (cried Johnson), 
when the judgement is so disturbed that a man can- 
not count, that is pretty well." 

I shall here insert a hw of Johnson's sayings, with- 
out the formality of dates, as they have no reference 
to any particular time or place. 

*^ The more a man extends and varies his acquaint- 
ance the better." This, however, was meant with a 
just restriction ; for, he on another occasion said to 
me, '' Sir, a man may be so much of every thing, 
that he is nothing 6f any thing." 

" Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong; 
for it does not make them live better, but only makes 

** On Mincio*s hanJcs, in Cxsar's Ixmnteous reign^ 
If THtyrut found the golden age again^ 
Must sleepy bards thejlattering dream prolong^ 
Mechanick echoes of the Mantuan song 9 
From Truth and Nature shall we widdy stray, 
Where VirgU^ not where Fanty^ leads me wayV* 

Here we find Johnson^s poetical and critical powers undiminished. 
I must, however, observe, that die sdds he gave to this poem, as 
to " The TraveUer" and '* Deserted Village" pf Goldsnuth, were 
80 small as by fio means to impair the distinguished merit of the 
tuthour. 

VOL, v. O 
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them idler^ and idleness is a very bad thing for hu- 
man nature." 

" It is a very good custom to keep a journal for a 
man's own use ; he may write upon ^ card a dav all 
that is necessary to be written^ after he has had ex- 
perience of life. At first there is a great deal to be 
written^ because there is a ^reat deal of novelty ; but 
when once a man has settled his opinions^ there is 
seldom much to be set down.'* 

" There is nothinff wonderful in the Journal* which 
we see Swift kept m Lonc|on^ for it contains slight 
topicks^ and it might soon be written." 

I praised the accuracy of an account«book of a lady 
whom I mentioned. Johnson. ** Keeping accounts^ 
sir^ is of no use when a man is spending his own 
money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won't eat less beef to-day, because you have 
written down what it cost yesterday." I mentioned 
another lady who thought as he did, so that her hus- 
band could not get her to keep an account of the 
expense of the fimiily, as she thought it enough that 
she never exceeded the sum allowed her. Johnson. 

1 [In his Life o£ Swift, he thus speaks of this Journal : 
*' In the midst of his power and his politicks, he kept a journal 
of his visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels 
with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him was interest- 
ing, and no account could be to ominute. Whether these diurnal 
, tnfies were properlyexposed to eyes which had never received any 
pleasure from tbe Dean, may he reasonably doubted : they have, 
however, some odd attractions : the reader finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as unportant, goes on 
in hope of information ; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he IS disappointed, he can hardly comphdn.*' 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to find, but does 
find, in this very entertaining Journal, much curious information, 
respecting pertons and things, which he will in vain seek for in 
other bodu of the same penod. M.] 
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" SiTy it is fit she should Iceep an account^ because 
her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use.'' I 
maintained that keeping an account has this advan- 
tage^ that it satisfies a man that his money has not 
been lost or stolen^ which he might sometimes be apt 
to imagine^ were there no written state of his expense ; 
and besides^ a calculation of economy so as not to ex- 
ceed one's income^ cannot be made without a yiew of 
the different artides in figures^ that one may see how 
to retrench in some particulars less necessary than 
ethers. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours^ whose narra- 
tives^ which abounaed in curious and interesting 
topicks^ were unhappily found to be very fabulous; 
f 'mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me^ 
" Suppose we believe one haff of what he tells.** 
Johnson. '' Ay ; but we don't know xiohich half to 
believe. By his lying we lose not only our rever- 
ence for him^ but all comfort in his conversation." 
BoswELL. '^ May we not take it as amusing fic- 
tion ?*' Johnson. *' Sir^ the misfortune is^ that you 
will insensibly believe as much of it as you incline to 
believe." 

it is remarkable^ that notwithstanding their con- 
geniatltty in politicks^ he never was acquamted with a 
late emment noble judge^ whom I have heard speak 
of him as a writer, with great respect. Johnson, I 
know not upon what degree of investigation, enter- 
tained no exalted opinion of his Lordship's intellectual 
character. Talking of him to me one day, he said, 
'^It is wonderful, sir, with how little real superiority 
of mind men ca;n make an eminent figure in publick 
life." He expressed himself to the same purpose 
concerning another law-lord, who, it seems, once 
took a fancy to associate with the wits of London ; 
but with so little success, that Foote said, " What 
can he mean by coming among us ? He is not oul^ 
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dull himself^ but the cause of dulness in others." 
Trying him by the test of his colloquial powers, 
Johnson had found him very defective. He once 
said to' Sir Joshua Reynolds, " This man now has 
been ten years about town, and has made nothing of 
it;" meaning as a companion.' He said to me, " I 
never heard any thing from him in company that was 
at all striking; and depend upon it, sir, it is when 
you come close to a man in conversation, that you 
discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech 
in a publick assembly is a knack. Now I honour 
Thurlow, sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts 
his mind to yours." 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, lively 
sayings, I said, " It is a pity, sir, you don't always 
remember your own good things, that you may have 
a laugh when you wUl.** Johnson. " Nay, sir, it is 
better that I forget them, that I may be reminded of 
them, and have a laugh on their being brought to my 
recollection.** 

When I recalled to him his having said as we 
^led up Lochlomond, " That if he wore any thing 
fine, it should be veri/ fine;" I observed that all his 
thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. *' De- 
pend up(m it, sir, every man will have as fine a thing 
as he can get ; as large a diamond for his ring." Bos- 
well. " Pardon me, sir: a man of a narrow mind 
will not think of it, a slight trinket will satisfy him :- 

* Nee gt^ffhre queat majorU pondera gemma 



»>» 



1 Knowing as well as I do what precision and elegance of oratory 
his Lordship ean display, I Cannot but suspect that his unfiivour- 
able appearance in a social circle, which drew such animadversions 
upon him, must be owing to a cold affectation of consequence, 
from beihg reserved and stifil If it be so, and he might be an 
agreeable man if he would, we cannot be sorry that he misses his 
aim. 
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I told him I should send him scMue '' Essays" 
which I had written^ ' which I hoped he would he 
so good as to read^ and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. '' Nay^ sir^ send me only the good ones; 
don*t make me pick them." 

I heard him once say^ " Though the proverh 
' Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia^' does not 
always prove true^ we may be certain of the converse 
of it^ Nullum numen adesi, si sit imprudeniia." 

Once^ when Mr. Seward was going to Bath^ and 
asked his commands^ he said^ " Tell Dr. Harrington 
that I wish he would publish another volume of the 
' Nug€B antiqiuB;* it is a very pretty book/*' Mr. 
Seward seconded this wish^ and recommended to Dr. 
Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson^ and take for 
his motto^ what Catullus says to Cornelius Nepos : 

*' . namque tu tcieboi^ 

■ Meat CMC oRquid putare n i j gas.'* 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of 
feelings the following circumstance may be mentioned : 
One evening when we were in the street together, 
and I told him I w^ going to sup at Mr. Beauderk's, 
he said, '* 141 go with you." After having walked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect something, he 
suddenly stopped and said^ ^^ I cannot go, — but / do 
not love Beauclerk the less" 

1 [Under the title of "The Hypocondriack." M.] 

2 It has since appeared. 

3 [A new and greatly improved edition of this very curious col- 
lection was published by Mr. Park in 1804, in two volumes, 
octavo. In this edition the letters are chronologically arranged, 
and the account of the Bishops, which was formerly printed nom 
a very corrupt copy, is taken from Sir John Harrington^s original 
manuscript, which h^ presented to Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
is now in the Royal Library in the Museum. M.] 

q3 
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On the frame of his portrait^ Mr. Beauclerk had 
inscribed^ 

" ' Ingenium ingens 

Inculto latet hoc sub corpore" 

After Mr. Beauclerk*8 deaths . when it became Mr. 
Langton's property^ he made the inscription be de- 
faced. Johnson said comi^acently^ " It was kind in 
you to take it off;" and then atfter a short pause^ 
added^ '^ and not unkind in him to put it on." 

He said, *' How few of his friends' houses would 
a man choose to be at. when he is sick !" He men- 
tioned one or two. I recollect only Thrale's. 

He observed, " There is a wicked inclination in 
n^ost people to suppose an .old man decayed in his 
intellects. If a young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not recollect where he laid 
his hat, it is nothing ; but if the same inattention is 
discovered in an old man, people will shinig up their 
shoulders, and say, ' His memory is going.' " 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings 
which every body repeats, but nobody knows where to 
find, such as, Qjtios Deus vultperdere, prius dementatf 
he tdd me that he was once offered ten guineas to 
point out from whence Semel ifisanivimus omnes was 
taken. He could not do it; but many years after- 
wards met with it by chance in Johannes Baptista 
, Mantuanus. ^ 

1 [The words occur (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) in the 
First Bdogue of Mantuanus, De fumesto Amore, &c 

Id commune malum; semel ifuarAvimtu omnei. 

With the following duddatiim of the other saying — Quot Deut 
(it should rather be — Quern Jupiter) vult perdere^ priut dement 
to^—Mr. BosweU was furnished by'Mr. Richard How» of Aspley, 
in Bedfordshire, as communicated to that gentleman by liis friend 
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I am very sony that I did not take a note of an 
eloquent argument in which he maintained that the 

Mr. John Pitts, late lUotor of Great Brickhill, in Buddng- 
bamshire: 

^*' Peihims no scrap of Latin whatever has been more quoted 
than this. It occasionally fiiUs even from those who are scrupulous 
even to pedantry in their Latini^, and will not admit a word into 
their compositions, which has not the sanction of the first age. 
The word demento is of no authority, either jls a verb active or 
neuter. — After a long search for the purpose of deciding a bet, 
some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments of 
Euripides, in what edition I do not recollect, where it is given as 
a thmsladon of a Chreek lamfaick: 

The above scrap was found in the hahd-writing of a suidde of 
fiuduon, 1^ D. O. some years ago, Iving on the table of the room 
where he had destroyed himsdt The suicide was a man of das- 
sieal acauirements : he left no other paper behind him.** 
Anouer of these proverbial sayings— 

Incidk in Scyllam^ cupieru vitare Charyhdim^ 

I some years ago, in a Note on a passage in The Merchant 
or Vexics, traced to its source. It occurs (with a sli^t va- 
riation) m the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier (a poet of the 
thirteenth century), which was printed at Lyons in 1558. Darius 
is the person addressed: 



Qud tendis ineitem. 



Rex periture, fugam? nesds, beu ! perdite, nesdt 
Quem ^igias : hostes incurris dum fugis hostem ; 
Ineidis in Scyllam^ cupiau vitare CkaryhUm, 

The authour of this line was first ascertained by Ghilleottus Mar« 
lius, who died in 1476; as is observed in Menagiana, voL iiL 
p. 130. edit. 1762. — For an account of Philip Ghialtier, see Voa- 
fiius de Poet Latin, p. 254, fol. 1697- 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was 
suggested for inquiry, sevoal years ago, in a Note on The Kapb 
ofLucrege : 

Solamen miieris socios hahuisse doloris:~^ 

But the authoui of this verse has not, I believe,, been disoovend. 
M.] 
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X situation of Prince of Wales was the happiest of any 
person's in the kingdom^ even beyond that of the 
Sovereign. I recollect only — ^the enjoyment of hope^ 
— ^the high superiority of rank^ without the anxious 
cares of government^ — ^and a great degree of power^ 
both from natural influence wisely used^ and 'from the 
sanguine expectations of those who look forward to 
the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds commimicated to me the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans- 
lations from Ossian^ had so little merits that he said^ 
" Sir, a man might write such stuff for ever^ if he 
would abaruion hia mind to it." 

He said« ^' A man should pass a part of his time 
with the laughers, by which means any thing ridi- 
culous or particular about him might be presented to 
his view^ and corrected." I observed^ he must have 
been a bold laugher who would have ventured to tell 
Dr. Johnson of any of hi^ particularities. ' 

Having observed the vam ostentatious importance 
of many people in quoting the authority of Dukes 
and Lords^ as having been in their company^ he said^ 
he went to the other extreme^ and did not mention 
his authority when he should have dob,e it^ had it not 
been that of a Duke or a Lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson^ that he 
wished for some additional members to the Literary 
Club^ to give it an agreeable variety; for (said he)^ 
there -can now be nothing new among us : we have 

1 I am happy, however, to mendon a pleasing instance of his 
enduring with great gentleness to hear one of his most strikmg 
particularities pointed out : — Miss Hunter, a niece of his friend 
Christopher Smart, when a very young girl, struck by his ex- 
traordinary motions, said to him, ^^ Pray, Dr. Johnson, why do 
Ton make such strange gestures ?" — ^' From bad habit (he rephed ' . 
Do yuu, my dear, ^e care to guard against bad habits.*' This 
1 was tdd by the young lady*8 brother at Mu:gate. 
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travelied over one another's mhids. Jolinson seemed 
a little angry, and said, " Sir, you hare not travelled 
ovier my mind, I promise ymi." Sir Joshua, however, 
thought Groldsmith right ; observing, that " when 
people have lived a great deal together, they know 
what each of them will say on every subject. A new 
understanding, therefore, is desirable ; b^use though 
it may only furnish the same sense upon a question 
which would have been furnished by those with whom 
we are accustomed to live, yet this sense will have a 
different colouring; and colouring is of much effect 
in every thing eke as well as in painting." 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could both as to sentiment 
and expression, by which means, what had been ori- 
ginally effort became familiar and easy. The conse- 
quence of this. Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies was such as to 
secure him universsd attention, as something above 
t4ie usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet^ though Johnson had this habit in company, 
when another mode was necessary, in order to investi- 
gate truth, he could descend to a language intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. An instance of this was 
witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were 
present at an examination of a little blackguard boy, 
by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late Westminster Justice. 
Welch, who imagined that he was exalting himself in 
Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke in a 
manner that was utterly unintelligible to the boy; 
Dr. Johnson perceiving it, addressed himself to the 
boy, and changed the pompous phraseology into col- 
loquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
much amused by this procedure, which seemed a kind 
of reversing of what might have been expected from 
the two men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themselves. Johnson said, that 
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it was continually the *case ; and that he was always 
obliged to translate the Justice's swelling diction^ 
(smihng)^ so as that his meaning might be understood 
by the vulgar^ from whom inf(»TOation was to be ob- 
tained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him^ that he had talked 
above the capacity of some people with whom they 
had been in company together. " No matter^ sir, 
(said Johnson) ; they consider it as a compliment to 
be talked to, as if they were wiser than they are. 
So true is' this, sir, that Baxter made it a rule in 
every sermon that he preached, to say something 
, that was above the capacity of his audience."^ 

, Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed to- 
be driven to an extremity by his adversary, was very 
remarkable. Of his power in this respect, our common 
friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased 
to furnish me with an eminent instance. However 
unfavourable to JScotland, he uniformly gave liberal 
praise to George Buchanan, as a writer. In a con- 
versation concerning the literary merits of the two 
countries, in which Buchanan was introduced, a 
Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should 
have an imdoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, 
*^ Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman?" — " Why, 
^ir (said Johnson, after a little pause), I should not 
have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, 
what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, — ^that he 
was the only man of genius his country ever proo 
duced." 

And this brings to my recollection another instance 

1 The justness of this remark is confirmed by the following story, 

for which I am indebted to Lord Eliot : A country Parson, who 

was remarkable for quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, having 

died, one of his parishioners was asked how he liked his successor t 

'** He is a very good preacher (was his answer), but no latincr,^* 
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of the same nature. I once remiMded him that when 
Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the beauty of 
Glasgow^ he had cut him short by saying, " Fray, 
sir^ have you ever seen Brentford ?" and I took the 
liberty to add^ " My dear sir^ surely that was shocks 
ing" — " Why, then, sir (he replied), you have never 
seen Brentford." 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, 
yet he made a distinction ; for when he once told me 
that he dined the day before at a friend's house, with 
''a very pretty company;" and I asked him if there 
was good conversation, he answered, *' No, sir ; we 
had talk enough, but no conversation; there* wa» 
nothing dixcttssec/,*' 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in London, he 
imputed it in a considerable degree to their spirit of 
nationality. '* You know^ sir (said he), that no 
Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play brought 
upon the stage, but thefe are five hundred people 
ready to apj^ud him." 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Bumey's 
elegant and entertaining travels, and told Mr. Se- 
ward that he had them in his eye, when writing his 
"Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he af.- 
fected by pathetick poetry, that, when he was read- 
ing Dr. Beattie's "Hermit," in my presence, it 
brought tears into his eyes. ^ 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts with 
fiction. On this account he censured a book entitled 
" Love and Madness." 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was born in Moorfields, 
and had received part of his early instruction in 
Grub-street. " Sir (said Johnson, smiling), you 

I'XTbe particukr passage idiich excited this strong emotioii^ 
was, 9» I have heard from my father, the third stanza, "'Tia 
night," &c. J. B.-^.] 
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have been regularly edueated." Having asked who 
.was his instructor^ and Mr. Hoole harring answered^ 
"My uncle^ sir, who was a tailor;" Johnson,, recol- 
lecting himself, said, '' Sir, T knew him ; we called 
him the metaphysical tailor. He was of a club in 
Old-street, with me and Ge(»*ge Psakuanazar, and 
some others: but pray, sir, was he a good tailor?" 
Mr. Hoole baring answered that he belie red he was 
too mathematical, and used to draw squares and 
triangles on his shop-board, so that he did not excel 
in the cut of a coat; — '* I am sorry for it (said 
Johnson), for I would hare every man to be master of 
his own business." 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole^ 
as brother authours, he often said, " Let you iuad I, 
sir, go together, and eat a beef-steak in Grub-street."* 
Sir Wmiam Chambers, that great architect, * whose 
works shew a sublimity of genius, tmd who is esteemed 
by all who know him, for his social, hospitable, and 
generous qualities, submitted the manuscript of his 
'^Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's perusal. 
Johnson was much pleased with it, and said, *' It 
wants no addition nor correotion, but a few lines of 
introduction ;" which he furnished, and Sir William 
'adopted.^ 

1 The Honourable Horace Walpole, late Earl of Orford, thus 
bears testimony to this gentleman's merit as a writer : '^ Mr. Cham- 
bers^s ' Treatise on Civil Architecture* is the most sensible book, 
and the most exempt from pri^dicea, that ever was written on that 
fcience.'* — P^ace to '^ Anecdotes of Painting in England.^* 

2 Theintroductory lines are these : '^ Itisdifficult to a^d praising 
too little or too much. The boundless panegyricks which have 
been lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, and arts, shew 
with what power novelty attracts regard, and how naturally esteem 
swdls into admiration. 

'^ I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators 
of Chinese excellence. I oonside^sthem as great, or wise, only in 
eomparisoB with the nations that surround them ; and have no 
intention to place them in competition either with the andents or 
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He said to Sir William Scott, " The age is nin- 
niog mad after innovation ; and all the business of 
the world is to be done in a new way; men are to 
be hanged in a new way; Tyburn itself is not safe 
(rom the fury of innovation." It having been argued 
that this was an improvement. — *' No, sir, (said he, 
eagerly), it is not an improvement : they object, that 
the old method drew togetlier a number of spectators. 
Sir, executions are intended to draw s|)cctators. if 
they do not draw s[)ectators, they don't answer their 
purpose. The old method was mov'tt satisfactory to 
all parties ; the publick was gratified by a procession; 
the criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to 
be swept away ?'* J perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson 
upon Uiis head, and am |)ersuaded that executions 
norw, the solemn procession being discontinued, have 
not nearly the effect which tjiey formerly had. Ma- 
gistrates both in London, and elsewhere, have, I am 
-afraid, in this, had too much regard to their own case. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said 
to a friend, — " Hurd, sir, is one of a set of men who 
account for every thing systematically; for instance, 
it lias been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches ; these 
men would tell you, that according to causes and ef- 
fects, no other wear could at that time have been 
chosen." He, however, said of him at another time 
to the same gentleman, " Hurd, sir, is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition.'* 

That learned and ingenious Prelate it is well known 
published at one period of his life '* Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues," with a wofully whiggish cast. 
Afterwards, his Lordship having thought better, 

with the modems of this part of the world ; yet they must be 
allowed to claim our notice as a distinct and verv singular sace of 
men : as the inhabitants of a region divided by its situation from 
an civQSzed countries, who have formed their own mannen, and 
invented their own arts, without the assistance of example.'* 
VOL. V. U 
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came to see his errour^ and republished the work 
with a more constitutional spirit. Johnson^ howeVer, 
was unwilling to allow him full credit for his political 
conversion. I remember when his Lordship declined 
the honour of being Archbishop of Canterbury, John- 
son said, '^ I am glad he did not go to Lambeth ; for, 
after all, I fear he is a Wliig in his heart.*' 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved of 
a parenthesis; and I believe in all his voluminous 
writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases the former and the latter^ 
having observed, that they often occasioned obscurity ; 
he therefore contrived to construct his sentences so 
as not to have occasion for them, and would even 
rather repeat the same words, in order to avoid them. 
Nothing is more common than to mistake surnames, 
when we hear them carelessly uttered for the first 
time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce 
them slo\dy and distinctly, but to take the trouble 
of spelling them ; a practice which I have often fol- 
lowed ; and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick ; but 
scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen-knife, till 
they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature 
was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality 
in giving his money to persons in distress was extra- 
ordinary. Yet ,there lurked about him a propensity 
to paltry saving. One day I owned to him that " I 
was occasionally troubled with a fit of narrotjoness,"^ 
"Why, sir (said he), so am L But I do not tell it*" 
He has now and then borrowed a shilling of me ; 
and when I asked him for it again, seemed to be 
rather out of humour. A droll little circumstance 
once occurred : As if he meant to reprimand my mi- 
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Bute exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me ; 
— *' Bosvrell, lend me sixpence — not to be repaid" 

This great man's attention to small things was 
yery remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day 
said to me> " Sir, when you get silver in change for 
a' guinea, look carefully at it ; you may find some 
curious piece of coin." 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, >he had discern- 
ment enough to see, and candour enough to censure, 
the cold reserre too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers : '^ Sir, (said he), two men of any 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at 
a house where they are both visitors, will immediately 
find some conversation. But two Englishmen wiu 
probably go each to a different window, and remain 
in obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do not enough 
understand the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good 
deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a due 
value for that nobleman's activity of mind, and un*< 
common acquisitions of important knowledge, how^ 
ever much he might disapprove of other parts of his 
Lordship* s^character^ which were widely different from 
his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very in- 
genious "Essay on the Character of Falstaff," * being 
a particular friend of his Lordship, had once an op- 
portunity of entertaining Johnson for a day or two 
at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him 
I have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

Qne is not a little to the credit of Johnson's can- 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, 
** Why, sir, we shall have the man come forth again ; and as he 
has proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago to be a very 
good character.^* 
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dour. Mr. M(»rgann and he had a dispute pretty 
late at night, in which Johnson would not give up, 
though he had tlie wrong side, and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the 
breakfasting-room. Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. Mor- 
gann thus : " Sir, I have been thinking on our, dis- 
pute last night — You were in the right,'* 

The other was as follows: Johnson, for sport 
perhaps, or from the spirit of contradiction, eagerly 
^maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer. 
Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. 
At length he had recourse to this device. " Pray> 
sir (said he), whether do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the best poet ?" Johnson at once felt himself 
roused ; and answered, '' Sir, there is no settling the 
point of precedency between a louse and a flea." 

; Once, when checking my boasting too frequently 
of myself in company, he said to me, '' Boswell, you 
often vaunt so much as to provoke ridicule. You put 
me in mind of a man who was standing in the kitchen 
^f an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him : ' Do you know, sir, who I am y 
' No, sir (said the other), I have not that advantage.' 
' Sir (said he), I am the great Twalmlev, who in- 
vented the New Floodgate Iron.'"^ The Bishops of 
Killaloe, on my repeating the story to him, defended 
TwALMLEY, by observing that he was entitled to the 
.epithet of great; for Virgil in his group of worthies 
in the Elysian fields — 

Hie manus oh patriam pugnando vnlnera passi ; &c 

mentions 

Jnvenias aut qui vitam excolucre per arte*. 
He was pleased to say to me one morning when 

1 What {tie great Twalmley was so proud of having invented, 
was neither more nor less than a kind of box-iron for smoothing 
linen* 
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we were left alone hi his study, '' Boswell, I think, I 
am easier with you than with almost any body." 

He would net allow Mr. David Hume any credit 
for his political principles, though similar to his own ; 
saying of him, " Sir, he was a Tory by chance." 

His acute observation of human life made him re- 
mark, " Sir, there is nothing by which a man ex- 
asperates most people more, than by displaying a 
superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem please^atthe time; but their envy makes them 
curse nim at their hearts." 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
^e great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself with so 
^ight and playful a species of composition as a Cko" 
rode. I have recovered one which he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe;' who has 
Jlieen pleased for many years to treat me with so much 
intimacy and social ease, that I may presume to call 
him not only my Right Reverend, but my very dear 
Friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure give to 
the world a just and elegant compliment thus paid to 
iiis Lordship by Johnson." 



CHABADE. 



Mjjirst^ shuts out thieves from your house or your room, 

My second' expresses a S3rrian perfume. 

My w?Mle^ is a man in whose converse is shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.^ 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. if 
lie had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, said to 
be written by a Pnnce of Spain, with the assistance of 

1 [Afterwards translated to the see of Limerick. M.] 

2 Bar. 3 Nard. 4 Barnard* 
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his tutor^ who is profeneedly the aiithour of a treatise 
annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work^ particularly 
as he thought the Translator understood his authoQf 
better than is commonly the case with Translators; 
but said he was disappointed in the purpose for which 
he borrowed the book; to see whether a Spaniard 
could be better furnished with inscriptions from hk^ 
numents, coins, or other antiquities, which he might 
more probably find on a coast, so immediately opposite 
to Carthage, than the Antiquaries of any other eona* 
tries. Johnson. " I am very sorry you wei^ not 
gratified in your expectations." Cambridge. ^ The 
language would have been of little use, as there h ii» 
history existing in that tongue to balance the partial 
acc(nints which the Roman writers have left us.** 
Johnson. " No, sir. They have not been parfiai ; 
they have told their own story, without shame or ^-e- 
gard to equitable treatment of their injured enemy ; 
they had no compunction, no feeling for a Carthagi-' 
nian. Why, sir, they would never have borne Virgil's 
description of ^neas's treatment of Dido, if she had 
not been a Carthaginian." 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other commu- 
nications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles distant 
from London, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of 
pictures, which he understands and relishes, an easy 
fortune, an amiable family, an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintance, distinguished by rank, 
fashion and genius, a literary fame, various, elegant 
and still increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be 
found, and with all these means of happiness, enjoy- 
ing, when well advanced in years, hemth and vigour 
of body, serenity and animation of mind, do not 
entitle to be addressed ^or/z^wfl^e scnex ! I know not 
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Id w]iom> in any age, thai expression ci»uld with ])ra- 
prifBty hare been used. Long may he lire to hear and 
tjoiwit!* 

Johnson's lore of little children, which he dis- 
eomerad upon all occasions, calling them, '^pretty 
imxi/* and giving them sweetmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness of 
bis disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious 
oonosm, not only for their comfort in this world, but 
their happiness m the next, was another unquestion- 
able evidence of what all, who were intimately ao« 
quainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit the 
fondness which he shewed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his cat : for 
whom he himself used to go out and buy oysters, lest 
the servants having that trouble should take a dislike 
to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, one of those 
who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am uneasy 
when in the room with one ; and I own, I frequently 
sufiered a good deal from the presence of this sam« 
Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. 
Johnson's breast, apparently with much satisfaction, 
while my Mend smiling and half-whistling, rubbed 
down his back, and pulled him by the tail ; and when 
I observed he was a fine cat, saying, '^ Why yes, sir, 
but I have had cats whom I liked better than this ;" 
and then as if perceiving Hodge to be out of counte- 
nance, adding, '^ but he is a very fine cat, a very fine 
cat indeed/' 

This reminds me of the ludicrous accoimt which 

1 [Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enupneiated 
for many years after this passage was written. He died at his seat 
near Twickenham, Sept 179 1802i in his eighty-sixth year. M.} 
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he gave Mr. Langton, of the despicable state of a 
young gentleman of good family. " Sir, when I 
heard of him last, he was running about town shoot- 
ing cats." And then in a sort of kindly reverie, he 
bethought himself of his own favourite cat, and 8aid> 
" But Hodge shan't be shot : no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot." 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and 
judicious remark to Mr. Langton, who, after having 
been for the first time in company with a well known 
wit about town, was warmly admiring and praising 
him,— ^' See him again," said Beauclerk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the 
Dignitaries of the Church, has been more than once 
exhibited in the course of this work. Mr. Seward 
saw him presented to the Archbishop of York, and 
described his Botv to an Arch-Bishop, as such a 
studied elaboration of homage, such an extension of 
limb, such a flexion of body, as have seldom or ever 
been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that 
by my own negligence I lost an opportunity of having 
the history of my family from its founder. Thomas 
Boswell, in 1504, recorded and illustrated by John- 
son's pen. Such was . his goodness to me, that when 
I presumed to solicit him for so great a favour, he was 
pleased to say, " Let me have all the materials you 
can collect, and I will do it both in Latin and English ; 
then let it be printed, and copies of it be deposited in 
various places for security and preservation." I can 
now only do the best I can to make up for this loss, 
keeping my great Master steadily in view. Family 
histories, like the imagines majorum of the ancients, 
excite to virtue; and I wish that they who really 
have blood, would be more careful to trace and ascer- 
tain its course. Some have affected to laugh at the 
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kistory of the house of Yvery ; * it would be well if 
many others would transmit their pedigrees to poste- 
rity^ with the same accuracy and generous zeal^ with 
which t-he Noble Lord who compiled that work has 
honoured and perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to him, at 
his house in Bolt-court, the Honourable and Reverend 
William Stuail,* son of the Earl of Bute; a gentle- 
man truly worthy of being known to Johnson ; being, 
with ail tne adyantages of high birth, learning, travel, 
and elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest in 
every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour 
which Johnson and I had made to the Hebrides was 
mentioned. — Johnson. ^' I got an acquisition of more 
ideas by it than by any thing that I remember. I 
saw quite a different system of life.'* Boswbll. 
^ You would not like to make the same journey 
again?" Johnson. ''Why no, sir; not the same: 
it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critick, observes, 
that every man desires to see that of which he has 
read ; but no man desires to read an account of what 
he has seen : ^ much does description fall short of 
nality. Description only excites curiosity: seeing 
satisnes it. Other peopl^ may go and see the He-*- 
brides." Boswell. " I should wish to go and see 
Mwne country totally different from what I have been 
used to ; such as Turkey, where religion and every 
thing else are different." Johnson. "Yes, sir; 
there are two objects of curiosity, — the Christian 
world, and the Mahometan world. All the rest may 
be considered as barbarous.** Boswell. " Pray, sir,. 

1 [Written by John, Earl of Egraont M.] 

2 [At that time Yicar of Luton ia Bedfordshire, where he lived 
£at some yean^ and fiilly merited the character given of him in the 
text; now [1800] Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of 
Ireland. M.] 
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is the 'Turkish Spy* a genuine book?" Johnson. 
" No, sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, says, that her 
father wrote the first two volumes: and in another 
book, ' Dunton's Life and Errours,' we find that the 
rest was written by one Sault, at two guineas a sheet, 
under the direction of Dr. Midgeley." ' 

BoswELL. '^ This has been a very factious reign, 
owing to the too great indulgence of Government." 
Johnson. " I think so, sir. What at first was lenity, 
grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning a posteriori, and 
may not be just. Supposing a few had at first been 
punished, I believe faction would have been crushed ; 
but it might have been said, that it was a sanguinary 
reign. A man cannot tell a priori what will be best 
for government to do. This reign has been very un- 
fortunate. We have had an unsuccessful war : but 
that does not prove that we have been ill governed. 
One side or other must prevail in war, as one or other 
must win at play. When we beat Louis, we were 
not better governed; nor were the French better 
governed, when Louis beat us." 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in company 
with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a 
Whig, he highly valued. One of the best things he 
ever said was to this gentleman ; who before he set 
out for Ireland as Secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the Sage some 
modest and virtuous doubts, whether he could bring 

1 [" The Turkish Spy" was pretended to have been written 
originally in Arabick ; from Arabick translated into Italian, and 
thence into English. The real authour of the work, which was 
in fiu^ originally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, a Genoese, 
who died at Paris in l(>93. 

John Dunton in his life says, that '^ Mr. JViUiam BratUihate 
received from Dr. Midgeley forty shillings a sheet for writing part 
of the *' Turkish Spy ;* '* but I do not find that he any where men- 
tions Sault as engaged in that work. M.] 
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himself to practise those arts which it is supposed 
a pei*son in that situation has occasion to employ. 
'^ Don*t be afraid^ sir (said Johnson^ with a pleasant 
smile)^ you will soon make a very pretty rascal." 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful 
extent and variety of London, and observed, that men 
of curious inquiry might see in it such modes of life 
as very few could even imagine. He in particular 
recommended to us to explore fVapping, which we 
resolved to do. * 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was very 
much distressed that a large picture which he had 
painted was refused to be received into the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson's 
character so superficially, as to represent him as un- 
willing to do small acts of benevolence ; and mentions, 
in particular, that he would hardly take the troiible 
to write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, for what she denies to him ; and, 
above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing letters 
for those to whom his solicitations might be of service. 
He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was 
diligent enough, with his permission, to take copies 
at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham was so 
good as to stay by me. 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
' SIR, 

"Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut off from 
all credit and all hope, by the rejection of his picture 
from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has ex- 

1 We accordingly carried our scheme into execution, in October, 
1792; but whether from that uniformity which has in modern 
times, in a great d^^ree* spread through every part of the metro- 
polis, or from our want of sufficient exertion,, we were disappointed. 
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hausted all his powers^ and suspended all liifi^ex])ecta- 
tions : and, certainly, to be renised an opportunity erf- 
taking the opinion of the puWick, is in itself a very 
great hardship. It is to be condemned without a 
trial. 

^* If you could procure the revocation of this inca- 
pacitating edict, you would deliver an unhappy man 
from great affliction. The Council has sometimes 
reversed its own determination ; and I hope, that by 
your interposition this luckless picture may be got 
admitted. I am, &c. 
" April 12, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 



" TO MR. BARRY. 



" SIR, 



" Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives 
him more trouble than you and the other gentlemen 
of the Coimcil could imagine or intend. He considers 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of 
your determination. 

He says, that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I 
earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pretend 
not to judge of painting; and this picture I never 
saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut out 
iany man from the possibility of success ; and therefore 
I repeat my request that you will propose the re- 
consideration of Mr. Lowe's case : and if there be anv 
among the Council with whom my name can have any 
weight, be plieased to communicate to them the desire 
of, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" April 12, 1783." '' Sam. Johnson." 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted ; 
and Mr. Lowe's performance was admitted at Somerset 
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PJace. The subject, as I recollect, was the Deluge, 
at that point of time when the water was verging to 
the top of the last uncovered mountain. Neiir to the 
•spot was seen the last of the antediluvian race, ex- 
clusive of those who were saved in the ark of Noah. 
This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants of 
the earth, who had still strength to swim, and with 
one oi his hands held aloft his infant child. Upon 
the small remaining dry spot appeared a famished 
lion, ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. 
Lowe tola me that Johnson said to him, " Sir, your 
picture is noble and probable." — *^ A complinient, 
mdeed (said Mr. Lowe), from a man who cannot lie, 
and cannot be mistaken." 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
mentioning his bad health, and that he intended a 
visit to Lichfield. '' It is (says he) with no great 
expectation of amendment that I make every year a 
journey into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit 
those whose kindness has been often experienced." 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday) I found him at 
breakfest, in his usual manner, upon that day, drinking 
tea without milk, and eating a cross bun to prevent 
^aintness ; we went to St. Clement's church, as for- 
merly. When we came home from church, he placed 
himself on one of the stone seats at his garden door, 
and I took the other, and thus in the open air, and in 
a placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Jo&NSON. '^ Were I a country gentleman, I should 
not be very hospitable; I should not have crowds in 
my house." Boswbll. ^' Sir Alexander Dick tells 
me, that he remembers having a thousand people in 
a year to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning each 
person as one, each time that he dined there.* John- 
son;. '' That, sir, is about three a day." Boswell. 
'^ How your statement lessens the idea." Johnson. 
^^ That, sir, is the good of counting. It brings every 

vor.. V. 1 
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thing to a certainty, which before floated in the- mind 
indefinitely/* Boswkll. *^ But (hnne ignotmn pro 
magnifico est : one is sorry to have this diminished/' 
Johnson. '' Sir, you should not allow yourself to be; 
delighted with errour/* Bos well. '^ Three a day 
seem but few/' Johnson. -'^ Nay, sir, he who en- 
tertains three a day does very liberally. And if there 
is a large family^ the poor entertain those three, for 
they eat what the poor would get: there must be 
superfluous meat ; it must be given to the poor, or 
thrown out/' Bos well. " I observe in London^ 
that the poor go about and gather bones> which I 
understand are manufactured." Johnson. " Yes, 
sir ; they boil them, and extract a grease from them 
for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best 
pieces they make a mock ivory, which is used for hafts 
to knives, and various other things ; the coarser pieces 
they burn and pound, and sell the ashes/' Boswell* 
'^ For what purpfose, sir?" Johnson. ^ Why, sir, 
for making a* furnace for the chemists for melting 
iron. A paste made of burnt bones will stand a 
stronger heat than any thing else. Consider, sir ; if 
you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with 
brass, because it is softer than iron, and would melt 
sooner; nor with iron, for though malleable iron is 
harder than cast iron, yet it would not do ; but a paste 
of burnt bones will not melt." Boswell, " Do you 
know, sir, I have discovered a manufacture to a great 
extent, of what you only piddle at, — scraping and 
drying the peel of oranges.* At a place in NeM^gate- 
street, there is a prodigious quantity prepared, which 
they sell to the distillers." Johnson. ^* Sir, I be- 

1 It4s suggested to me by an anonymous Annotator on my Work, 
that the reason why Dr. Johnson collected the peels of squeezed 
oranges, may be found in the 358th Letter in Mrs. Piozzi's Col- 
lection, where it appears that he recommended " dried orange- 
peel, finely powdered," as a medicine. 
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lieve they Biake a higher thing out of them than a 
tfbit ; they make what is called orange-butter^ the 
m1 of the orange inspissated^ which they mix i)erhaps 
with common pomatum^ and make it fragrant. The 
oil does not fly off in the drying." 

BoswELL. " I wish tf) have a good walled garden." 
Johnson, " I don't think it would be worth the 
expense to you. We compute, in England, a park- 
widl at a thousand poimds a mile ; now a garden-wall 
must cost at least as much. You intend your trees 
should grow higher than a deer will leap. Now let 
us see ; — ^for a hundred pounds you could only have 
forty-four square yards, which is very little ; for two 
hundred pounds, you may have eighty-foiu* square 
yards, which is very well. But when will you get the 
value of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in your 
climate ? No, sir, such contention with Nature is not 
worth while. I would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your coimtry. 
My friend. Dr. Madden, of Ireland, said, that, ' m 
an orchard there should be enough to eat, enough to 
lay up, enough to be stolen, and enough to rot upon 
the ground/ Cherries are an early fruit; yoamay 
haV'C them ; and you may have the early apples and 
pears." Boswell. '^ We cannot have nonpareils." 
—Johnson. " Sir, you can no more have nonpareils 
than you can have grapes." Boswell. '^ We have 
them, sir ; but they are very bad." Johnson. " Nay, 
sir, never try to have a thing merely to shew that you 
cannot have it. From ground that would let for forty 
shillings you may have a large orchard ; and you see 
it costs you only forty shillings. Nay, you may graze 
the groimd when the trees are grown up ; you cannot, 
while they are young." Boswell. " Is not a good 
garden a very common thing in England, sir?" 
Johnson. " Not so common, sir, as you imagine. 
In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard ; in Staf- 
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fordsliire very little fruit." Boswell. " Ha* LaDg- 
ton no orchard ?" Johnson. '^ No, sir." Boswell. 
" How so, sir?" Johnson. /' Why, sir, from the 
general negligence of the county. He has it not, 
because nobody else has it.*' Boswell. A hot- 
house is a certaip thing ; I may have that.** Johnson. 
A hot-house is pretty certain; but you must first 
build it, then you must keep fires in it, and you must 
have a gardener to take care of it." Boswell. *' But 
if I have a gardener at any rate? — '* Johnson. 
" Why, yes." Boswell. " Fd have it near my 
house; there is no need to have it in the orchard.** 
Johnson. " Yes, I'd have it near my house. — I 
would plant a great many currants ; the fruit is good^ 
and they make a pretty sweetmeat." 

I record this minute detail, which some may think 
trifling, in order to shew clearly how Cliis great man, 
whose mind could grasp such large and extensive 
subjects, as he has shewn in his literary labours, was 
yet well-informed in the common afi^airs of life, and 
loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study^ 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. John- 
son. " I hope not." Walker. " 1 have taught 
only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, not 
by my teaching, but by his own natural talents." 
Johnson. '^ Were he the best reader in the world, I 
wpuld not have it told that he was taught." Here 
was one of his peculiar prejudices. Could it be any 
disadvantage to the clergyman to have it known that 
he was taught an easy and graceful delivery ? Bos- 
well. ^^ Will you not allow, sir, that a man may be 
taught to read well ?" Johnson. *^ Why, sir, so far 
as to read better than he might do without being 
taught, yes. Formerly it was supposed that there 
was no difibrcnce in reading, but that one read as 
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well as another.** Boswell. " It is wonderful to see 
old Sheridan as enthusiastick about oratory as ever." 
Walkee. " His enthusiasm as to what oratory will 
do, may be too great: but he reads well.*' Johnson, 
'* He reads well, but he reads low ; and you know it 
is much easier to read low than to read high; for 
when you read high, you are much more limited, 
your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is 
Jess in proportion to the loudness. Now some people 
have occasion to speak to an extensive audience, and 
must speak loud to be heard.", Walker. " The art 
is to read strong, though low." 

Talking of the origin of language ; — ^Johnson. *' It 
must have come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, 
a million of children could not invent a language. 
While the organs are pliable, there is not understand- 
ing enough to form a language; by the time that 
there is understanding enough, the organs are become 
stiff. We know that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well ; at least such in- 
stances are very rare. When I maintain that language 
must have come by inspiration, I do not mean that 
inspiration is required for rhetorick, and all the beau- 
ties of language ; for when once man has language, we 
can conceive that he may gradually form modifications 
of it. I mean only that inspiration seems to me to be 
necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform 
him that he may have speech ; which I think he could 
no more find out without inspiration, than cows or hogs 
would think of such a faculty.** Walker. '' Do you 
think, sir, that there are any perfect synonimes in any 
language.'*" Johnson. ^' Originally there were not ; 
but by using words negligently, or in poetry, one word 
comes to be confounded with another.'* 

He talked of Dr. Do<kl. " A friend of mine (said 

I S 
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he), came to me and told me, that a lady wished to 
have Dr. Dodd's picture in a bracelet, and asked me 
for a motto. I said, I could think of no better than 
Currat Lex. I was very willing to have him par- 
doned, that is, to have the sentence changed to trans- 
portation : but, when he was once hanged, I did not 
wish he should be made a saint.*' 

Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Burney, came 
in, and he seemed to be entertained with her con- 
versation. 

Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly 
expensive. Johnson, from his dislike to exaggeration, 
would not allow that it was distinguished by any ex- 
traordinary pomp. " Were there not six horses to each 
coach ?" said Mrs. Buniev. Johnson. " Madam, 
there were no more six horses than six phoenixes." 

Mrs. Burney wondered that some very beautiful 
new biiildings should be erected in Moorfields, in so 
shocking a situation as between Bedlam and St. 
Luke's Hospital; and said she could not live there. 
. Johnson. *' Nay, madam, you see nothing there to 
hurt you. You no more think of madness by having 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you think of death 
by ha\1ng windows that look to a church-yard." Mrs. 
Burney. " We may look to a church-yard, sir ; for 
it is right that we should be k^pt in mind of death." 
Johnson. " Nay, madam, if you go to that, it is 
right that we should be kept m mind of madness, 
which is occasioned by too much indulgence of ima- 
gination. I think a very moral use may be made of 
these new buildings: I would have those who have 
heated imaginations^ live there, and take warning." 
Mrs. Burney. '^ But, sir, many of the poor people 
that are mad have bea)me so from disease, or from 
distressing events. It is, therefore, not their fault, 
but their misfortune ; and, therefore, to think of them 
is a melancholy consideration." 
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Time passed on in conve^'sation till it was too late 
for the service of the church at three o'clock. I took 
a walk^ and left him alone for some time ; then re- 
turned, and we had coffee and conversation again by 
ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine, as 
a curious case for his opinion. — " He is tlie most 
inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. Can you 
explain him, sir ? He is, I really believe, noble-minded, 
generous, and princely. But his most intimate friends 
may be separated from him for years^ without his ever 
asking a question concerning them. He will meet 
them with a formality, a coldness, a stately indiffer- 
ence ; but when they come close to him, and fairly 
engage him in conversation, they find him as easy, 
pleasant, and kind, as they could wish. One then 
supposes that what is so agreeable will so<m be re- 
newed ; but stay away from him for half a year, and 
he will neither call on you, nor send to inquire about 
you." Johnson. '^ Why, sir, I cannot ascertain his 
character exactly, as I do not know him ; but I should 
not like to have such a man for my friend. He may 
iove study, and wish not to be interrupted by his 
friends ; Amicijures temporis. He may be a frivolous 
man, and be so much occupied with petty pursuits, 
that he may not want friends. Or he may have a 
notion that there is a dignity in appearing indifferent, 
while he in fact may not be more indifferent at his 
heart than another.*' 

We went to evening prayers ajb St. Clement's, at 
seVen, and then parted. 

On Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, after at- 
tending solemn service at St. Paul's, I came to Dr. 
Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting 
with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number 
of new buildings of late in London, yet that Dr. 
Johnson had observed, that the number of inhabitants 
was not increased. Johnson. *' Why, ^\r, \WV\W 
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of mortality prove that no more people die now than 
formerly ; so it is plain no more live. The register 
of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of the 
people of London are born there." Bos well. '' I be- 
lieve, sir, a great many of the children born in London 
die early. '^ Johnson. ^^ Why, yes, sir." Bos well. 
" But those who do live, are as stout and strong people 
as any : Dr. Price says, they must be naturally strong 
to get through." Johnson. ^^ That is system, sir. 
A great traveller observes, that it is said there are no 
weak or deformed people among the Indians ; but he 
with much sagacity assigns the reason of this, which 
is, that the hardship of their life as hunters and fishers, 
does not allow weak or diseased children to grow up. 
Now had I been an Indian, I must have died early ; 
my eyes would not have served me to get food. I 
indeed now could fish, give me English tackle ; but 
had I been an Indian I must have starved, or they 
would have knocked me on the head, when they saw 
I could do nothing." Boswell. " Perhaps they 
would have taken care of you : we are told they are 
fond of oratory; you would have talked to them." 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, I should not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk; I should have been dead 
before I was ten years old. Depend upqn it, sir, a 
savage, when he is hungry, will not carry about with 
him a looby of nine years old, who cannot help him- 
self. They have no affection, sir." Boswell. '^ I 
believe natural affection, of which we hear so much, is 
very small." Johnson. ^ '^ Sir, natural affection is 
nothing : but affection from principle and established 
duty, is sometimes wonderfully strong." Lowe. " A 
hen, sir, will feed her chickens in preference to her- 
self." Johnson. " But we don't know that the hen 
is hungry: let the hen be fairly hungry, and I'll 
warrant she'll peck the corn herself. A cock, I be- 
lieve, will feed nens instead of himself; but we don't 
know that the cock is hungry." Boswell. ^' And 
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thaX, sir^ is uot from aifection but gallantry. But 
€ome of the Indians have affection." Johnson. " Sir, 
that they help some of their children is plain; for 
some of them live, which they could not do without 
being helped." 

I dined with him ; the company were, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed 
not to be well, talked little, grew drowsy soon after 
dinner, and retired, upon which I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the 
country, from whence I was recalled by an express, 
that a near relation of mine had killed his antagonist 
in a duel, and was himself dangerously wounded, I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, when 
I spent a considerable part of the day with him, and 
introduced the subject, which then chiefly occupied 
my mind. Johnson. " I do not see, sir, that fighting 
is absolutely forbidden in Scripture ; I see revenge 
forbidden, but not self-defence." Bos well. " The 
Quakers say it is ; ' Unto him that smiteth thee ou 
one cheek, offer him also the other.' " Johnson. " But 
stay, sir ; the text is meant only to have the effect of 
moaerating passion ; it is plain that we are not to 
take it in a literal sense. We see this from the con- 
text, where there are other recommendations, which 
I warrant you the Quaker will not take literally ; as, 
for instance, ' From him that would borrow oi thee, 
tiim thou not away.' Let a man whose credit is bad, 
come to a Quaker, and say, ' Well, sir, lend me a 
hundred pounds ;* he'll find him as unwilling as any 
other man. No, sir, a man may shoot the man who 
invades his character, as he may shoot him who at- 
tempts to break into his house.* So in 174'5, my 

1 I think it necessary to caution my readers asainst concluding 
that in this or any other conversation of Dr. Johnson, tliey have 
his serious and deliberate opinion on the subject of duelling. In 
my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 3i)G, it a^ipearti 
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friend, Tom Cumming the Quaker, said he would 
not fight, but he would drive an ammunition cart; 
and we know that the Quakers have sent flannel 
waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them to fight 
better." Boswell. " When a man is the ag gWMflo r, 
and by ill-usage forces on a duel in whidb he is killed^ 
have we not little ground to hope that he is gone to a 
state flf faapfHDess ?" Johnson. " Sir, we are not to 
judge determinately of the state in which a man leaves 
this life. He may in a moment have repented ef- 
fectually, and it is possible may have been accepted of 
God. There is in ' Camden's Remains* an epitaph 
upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a fall from 
his horse, in which he is supposed to say, 

^ Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy ask^d, I mercy found.' " * 

BoswELL. " Is not the expression in the Burial- 
service, ' in the sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection,' too strong to be used indiscriminately^ 
^nd, indeed, sometimes when those over whose bodies 

that he made this frank confession : '^ Nobody at timet talks 
more laxly than I do ;'* and, ibid. p. 231. '' He fairly owned he 
could not explain the rationality of duelling." We may, there- 
fore infer, that he could not think that justifiable, which seems so 
inconsistent with the spirit of the OospeL . At the same time it 
must be confessed, that from the prevalent notions of honour, a 
gentleman who receives a challenge is reduced to a dreadful al- 
ternative. A remarkable instance of tliis is furnished by a clause 
in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of the Guards, written the 
night before he fell in a duel, September 3, 1783 : ^' In the first 
place, I commit my soul to Almighty Ood, in hopes of his 
mercy and pardon ror the irreligious step I now (in compliance 
with the unwarrantable customs of this wicked world) put myself 
under the necessity of taking." 

1 [In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it. The ori- 
ginal runs thus : — 

" Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I asked, mercy I found.' " M.] 
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it is said, have been notoriously profane ?" Johnson. 
'* It is sure and certain hope, sir ; not beiie/y I did 
not insist further ; but cannot help thinking that less 
positive words would be more proper." 

Talking of a a man who was grown very fat, so as 
to be incommoded with corpulency; he said, " He 
eats too much, sir." Boswell. " I don't know, sir ; 
you will see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
another lean who eats a great deal." Johnson. 
^' Nay, sir, whatever may be the quantity that a man 
eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he has eaten 
more than he should have done. One man may have 
a digestion that consumes food better than common ; 
but it is certain that solidity is increased by putting 
something to it." Boswell. '^ But may not solids 
swell and be distended ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir, they 
may be distended ; but that is not fat." 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman 
for supposed delinquencies in India. Johnson. ^^What 
foundation there is for accusation I know not, but they 
will not get at him. Where bad actions are com- 
mitted at so great a distance, a delinquent can obscure 
the evidence till the scent becomes cold; there is a 

1 Upon this objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fel- 
low of Brazennose College, Oxford, has favoured me with the 
following satisfactory observation. ^'' The passage in the Burial- 
service does not mean the resurrection of the person interred, but 
the general resurrection; it is in suie and certain hope of iJte 
resurrection ; not hU resurrection. Where the deceased is really 
spoken of, the expression is very different, ' as our hope is this 
our brother doth,* [rest in Chnst] a mode of speech consistent 
with every thing but absolute certainty that the person departed 
doth not rest in Christ, which no one can be assured of, without 
immediate revelation from Heaven. In the first of these places 
also, ' eternal life* does not necessarily mean eternity of bhss, but 
merely the eternity of the state, whether in happiness or in misery, 
to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is probably the sense of 
' the life everlasting,' in the Apostles Creed, See MTieatly and 
Bennet on the Common Prayer." 
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cloud between which cannot be })enetrated : therefore 
all distant power is bad. I am clear that the best 
plan for the government of India is a despotick go- 
vernour ; for if he be a good man, it is evidently the 
Jbest government; and supposing him to be a Jbad 
man, it is better to have one plunderer than many, 
A governour, whose power is checked, lets others 
plunder, that he himself may be allowed to plunder ; 
but if despotick, he sees that the more he lets others 
plunder, the less there will be for himself, so he re- 
strains them ; and though he himself plunders, the. 
country is a gainer, compared with being plundered 
by numbers/* 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which had 
been received for renewing ; and, as evidence of this,, 
that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare 
had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of li- 
terary labour. Johnson. " Sir, he might get six 
guineas for a particular sheet, but not communibus 
sheetibusS' Boswell. *^ Pray, sir, by a sheet of 
review is it meant that it shall be all of the writer'^ 
own composition } or are extracts, made from the 
book reviewed, deducted?" Johnson. *^ No, ar, it . 
is a sheet, no matter of what." Boswel;,. " I think 
that it is not reasonable." Johnson. '^ Yes, sir, it 
is. A man will more easily write a sheet all his own, 
than read an octavo volume to get extracts." To one 
of Johnson's wonderful fertility of mind, I believe 
writing was really easier than reading and extracting ; 
but with ordinary men the case is very different. A 
great deal, indeed, will depend upon the care and 
judgement with which extracts are made. I cau " 
suppose the operation to be tedious and difficult ; but 
in many instances we must obsen^e crude morsels cut • 
out ,of books as if at random : and when a large ex- 
tract is made from one place, it surely may be done 
with very little trouble. One, however, I must ac- 
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knowledge^ might be led^ from the practice of re- 
viewers, to suppose that they take a pleasure in 
original writing ; for we often find, that instead of 
giving an accurate account of what has been done by 
the authour whose work they arc reviewing, which is 
surely the proper business of a literary journal, they 
produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their 
own, upon the topicks which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant 
at the neglect of his oratorical plans, had threatened 
to go to America; — Johnson. " I hope he will go to 
America." Boswell. '^ The Ameridans don't want 
oratory." Johnson. " But we can want Sheridan.** 

On Monday, April 29, I found him at home in the 
forenoon, and Mr. Seward with him. Horace having 
been mentioned ; — Boswell. ^^ There is a great deal 
of thinking in his works. One finds there almost 
every thing but religion." Seward; '^ He speaks of 
his returning to it, in his Ode Parens Deorum cultor 
ei infrequens" Johnson. '^ Sir, he was not in earnest; 
this was merely poetical.*' Boswell. '' There are, I 
am afraid, many people who have no religion at all/* 
SiWARD. " And sensible people too." Johnson. 
" Why, sir, not sensible in that respect. There must 
be either a natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives 
in a total neglect of so very important a concern.'* 
Seward. '^ I wonder that there should be people 
without religion." Johnson. " Sir, you need not 
W(mder at this, when you consider how large a pro- 
portion of almost every man's life is passed without 
thinking of it. I myself was for some years totally 
regardless of religion. It had dropped, out of my 
mmd. It was at an early part of my life. Sickness 
brought it back, and I hope I have never lost it since." 
B06WELL. " My dear sir, what a man must you have 
been without religion ! Why you must have gone on 
drinking, and swearing, and—" Johnson, (with '4. 

VOL, Y. K 
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smile). " I drank enough and swore enough, to Ik 
sure.*' Seward. " One should think that sickness, anc 
the view of death, would make more men religious.* 
Johnson. '^ Sir, they do not know how to go aboui 
it : they have not the first notion. A man who ha 
never had religion before, no more grows religious 
when he is sick, than a man whd has never learn 
figures can count when he has need of calculation.** 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom W( 
valued much, but observed that he was too ready t< 
introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. John 
SON. " Why, yes, sir, he will introduce religioui 
discourse without seeing whether it will end in in 
struction and improvement, or produce some profane 
jest. He would introduce it in the company o 
Wilkes, and twenty more such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's excellent distinctioi 
between liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching 
Johnson. " Consider, sir ; if you have children whon 
you wish to educate in the principles of the Churcl 
of England, and there comes a' Quaker who tries t 
pervert them to his principles, you would drive awai 
the Quaker. You would not trust to the predo 
mination of right ; which you believe is in your opi 
nions ; you will keep wrong out of their heads. Not 
the vulgar are the children of the State. If any ow 
attempts to teach them doctrines contrary to wha 
the state approves, the magistrate may and ought t 
restrain him." Seward. '^ Would you restrain pri 
vate conversation, sirl^" Johnson. ^^ Why,, sir, i 
is difficult to say where private conversation begins 
and where it ends. If we three should discuss eve; 
the great question concerning the existence of a Su 
preme Being by ourselves, we should not be re 
strained ; for that would be to put an end to all im 
provement. But if we should discuss it in the pre 
sence of ten boarding-school girls, and as many boyt 
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I think the magistrate would do well to put us in the 
stocks^ to finish the debate there." 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curious 
little printed poem^ on repairing the University of 
Aberdeen, by David Malloch, which he thought would 
please Johnson, as affording clear evidence that Mallet 
had appeared even as a literary character by the name 
of Mtuloch; his changing which to one of softer 
sound kad given Johnson oocasion to introduce him 
into his Dictionary, under the article Alias.^ This 
piece was, I suppose, one of Mallet's first essays. It 
is preserved in his works, with several variations. 
Johnson having read aloud, from the beginning of it, 
where there were some common-place assertions as to 
the superiority of ancient times ; — " How false (said 
he) is all this, to say that in ancient times learning 
was not a disgrace to a Peer as it is now. In ancient 
times a Peer was as ignorant as any one else. He 
would have been angry to have it thought he could 
write his name. Men in ancient times dared to stand 
forth with a degree of ignorance with which nobody 
would dare now to stand forth. I am always angry, 
when I hear ancient times praised at the expense of 
modem times. There is npw a great deal more learn- 
ing in the world than there was formerly ; for it is 

1 [Malloch, as Mr. Bindley observ^ to me, << continued to 
write his name thus, after Tic came to London* His verses pre- 
fixed to the second edition of Thomson's ^ Winter,' are so sub- 
scribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and published a 
few years ago in * the European Magazine ;' but he soon after- 
wards adopted the alteiation to Mallet, for he is so called in the 
list of Subscribers to Savage's Miscellanies, printed in 1726; 
and thenceforward uniformly Mallet, in dll fais writings." M.] 

[A notion has been entertained, that no such exemplification of 
Alias is to be found in Johnson's Dictionary, and that the whole 
story was waggishly fabricated by Wilkes in the North Bri- 
ton. The real fact is, that it is not to be found in the folio or 
quarto editions, but was added by Johnson in his own octavo 
Abridgement, in 1756. J. B. — O.] 
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universally diffused. You have, perhaps, no man 
who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no 
man who knows as much mathematicks as Newton : 
but you have many more men who know Greek and 
Latin, and who know mathematicks." 

On Thursday, May 1, I visited him in the even- 
ing along with young Mr. Burke, He said, ^^ It is 
strange that there should be so little reading in the 
world, and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read, if they can have any thing else to 
amuse them. There must be an external impulse ; 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The progress which 
the understanding makes through a book, has more 
pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty, and 
inadequate to express the nice gradations and mix- 
tures of our feelings. No man reads a book of science 
from pure inclination. The books that we do read 
with pleasure are light compositions, which contain a 
quick succession of events. However, I have this 
year read all Virgil through. I read a book of the 
^neid every night, so it was done in twelve nights^ 
and I had a great delight in it. The Georgicks did 
not give me so mudi pleasure, except the fourth book* 
The Eclogues I have almost all by heart. I do not 
think the story of the iEneid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better ; and this not on 
account of the wonderful things which it contains ; for 
there are wonderful things enough in the jEneid; — the 
ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, — ^the tree 
at Polydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of 
the Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is 
domestick. — It has been said, there is pleasure in 
writing, particularly in writing i^erses. I allow, you 
may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if 
you have written well ; * but you don't go willingly 

1 [Dum piugit, fruitur arle; postquam pinxerat, fruitur 
fructu Mtia, Sekeca. K.] 
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to it again. I know when I have been writing verses, 
I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make." 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and al- 
though I have no note of the particulars of young Mr, 
Burke's conversation, it is but justice to mention in 
general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson said to me 
afterwards, " He did very well indeed; I have a 
mind to tell his father." 



'* TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ The gentleman who waits on you with this is 
Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his friend 
Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy. His qualifications are very generally 
known, and it adds dignity to the institution that 
such men* are candidates. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
*' May 2, 1783." " Sam. Johnson. 



ft 



I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till Thursday, May 15th, when I find what follows: 
BoswELL. *' I wish much to be in Parliament, sir." 
Johnson. *^ Why, sir, unless you come resolved to 
support any administration, you would be the worse 
for being in Parliament, because you would be obliged 
to live more expensively." — Boswell. " Perhaps, 
sir, I should be the less happy for being in Parlia- 
ment. I never would sell my vote, and I should be 
vexed if things went wrong." Johnson. " That's 
cant, sir. It would not vex you more in the bouse, 

] Let it be remembered by those who accuse Dr. Johnson of 
ilfiberality, that both were Scotchmen, 
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than ill the gallery; public affairs vex no man."— 
BoswEtL. " Have not they vexed youi'self a little, 
sir ? Have not you been vexed by ail the turbulence 
of this reign^ and by that absurd vote of the House 
of Commons^ / That the influence of the Crown has 
increased^ is increasing, and ought to be diminished?'" 
Johnson. " Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor 
eat an ounce less meat. I would have knocked the 
^tious dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I was not 
vexed," Boswell. " I declare, sir, upon my honour, 
I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it ; 
but it 'uoasy perhaps, cant; for I own I neither eat 
less, -nor slept less." Johnson. " My dear friend, 
clear your mind of cant. You may talk as other 
people do : you may say to a man, ^ Sir, I am your 
most humble servant.' You are not his most humble 
servant. You may say, ' These are bad times ; it is 
a /melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.' 
You don't mind the times. You tell a man, ' I am 
sorry you had such bad weather the last day of your 
journey, and were so much wet.' You don't care 
sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in 
this manner ; it is a mode of talking in society : but 
don't think foolishly." 

I talked of living in the country. Johnson. 
" Don't set up for what is called hospitality : it is a 
waste of time, and a waste of money ; you are eaten 
up, and not the more respected for your libei^ity. 
If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for you, 
A man who stays a week with another, makes him a 
slave for a week." Boswell. " But there are people, 
sir, wlio make their houses a home to their guests, 
and are themselves quite easy." Johnson. " Then, 
sir, home must be the same to the guests, and they 
need not come." 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain company. 
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that there must be a degree of elaborate attention, 
otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He 
proceeded : ^^ I would not, however, be a stranger in 
my own country ; I would visit my neighbours, and 
receive their visits ; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell 
him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go 
to see him perhaps for ten weeks ; then we are very 
complaisant to each other. No, sir, you will have 
mucii more influence by giving or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17^ 1 saw him for a short time. 
Having mentioned that I had that morning been 
wiUi old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their fwmer 
intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to me, 
^' Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him, and 
shake hands with him." Boswell. ^^ It is to me 
very wonderful that resentment should be kept up so 
long." Johnson. " Why, sir, it is not altogether 
resentment that he does not visit me; it is partly 
feJIing out of the habit, — ^partly disgust, as one has 
at a drug that has made him sick, l^sides, he knows 
that I laugh at his oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom 
he, as well as I, had a very high opinion. He ex- 
patiated in his praise ; but added, sir, he is a cursed 
Whig, 'a bottomless Whig, as they all are now.** 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest of 

an. eminent perscm then in power ; adding, *' but I 

.We no claim but the claim of friendship ; however, 

^f^ome people will go a great way for that motive." 

y Johnson. " Sir, they will go all the way from that 

/ motive." A gentleman talked of Retiring. *' Never 

think of that," said Johnson. The gentleman urged^ 

" I should then do no ill." Johnson. '^ Nor.no 

good either. Sir, it would he a civil suicide." 
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On Monday^ May 26^ I found him at test, and the 
celebrated Miss Bumey, the author of " Evelina" 
and " Cecilia," with him. I asked, if there would be 
any speakers in Parliament, if there were no places to 
be olj^ined. Johnson. ** Yes, sir. Why do yoa 
speak here P Either to instruct and entertain, which 
is a benevolent motive ; or for distinction, which is 
a selfish motive." I mentioned " Cecilia." Johnson^ 
(with an air of animated satisfaction). ^^ Sir, if you 
talk of Cecilia,* talk on." 

We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictures. 
Johnson. *^ Whatever the hand may have done, the 
mind has done its part. There is a grasp of mind 
there, which you find nowhere else."' 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one 
who has overcome wicked inclinations, is the best* 
Johnson. " Sir, to vom, the man who has overcome 
wicked inclinations, is not the best. He has more 
merit to himself: I would rather trust my money to 
a man who has no hands, and so a physical impossi-^ 
bility to steal, than to a man of the most honest prin-* 
ciples. There is a witty satirical story of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
^ You may be surprised (said he) that I allow him to 
be so near my gold ; — ^but you will observe, he has no 
hands.' " 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland 
next morning, I passed a part of the day with him in 
more than usual earnestness ; as his health was in a 
more precarious state than at any time when I had 
partea from him. He, however, was quick and lively, 
and critical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a 
very learned man. Johnson. " Yes, sir, he has a 
great deal of learning; but it never lies straight. 
There is never one idea by the side of another ; 'tis 

I In Mr. Barry*8 printed analysis, or description of these pic- 
tures, he speaks of Johnson's character in the higheftt terms. 
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all entangled : and then he drives it 8o awkwardly 
upon conversation !" 

I stated to him an anxious thought^ by which a 
sincere Christian might be disturbed^ even when con- 
scious of having lived a good life^ so far as is con- 
sistent with human iuAi'mity ; he might fear that he 
should afterwards fall away^ and be guilty of sucli 
crimes as would render all his former religion vain. 
Could there be^ upon this awful subject^ such a thing 
as bal^icing of accounts ? Suppose a man who has led 
a good life for seven years^ commits an act of wicked- 
ness^ and instancy dies; will his former good life 
have any. effect in his fgivour ? Johnson. ^^ Sir, if a 
man has led a sood life for seven years^ and then is 
hurried by passion to do what is wrongs and is sud- 
denly carried off^ depend upon it he wm have the re- 
ward of his seven years' good life : God will not take 
a catch of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 
believes that a suicide may be saved. ^ If (says he) 
it should be objected that what I maintain may en« 
coui-age suicide^ I answer^ I am not to tell a fie to 
prevent it.'" Boswell. '^ But does not the text 
say, ' As the tree falls, so it must lie?' " Johnson. 
''Yes, sir; as the tree falls: but, — (after a Httle 
pause) — ^that is meant as to the general state of the 
tree, not what is the effect of a sudden blast." In 
short, he interpreted the expression as referring to 
condition, not to position. The common notion, there- 
fore, seems to be erroneous ; and Shenstone s witty 
remark on Divines trying to give the tree a jerfc 
upon a death-bed, to make it lie favourably, is not 
well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter^s I 
should read. He said '' Read any of them ; they are 
all good.'* 

He said, " Get as much force of mind as you can. 
Live within your income. Always have something 
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saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be 
more than your exports, and you'll never go fer 
wrong." 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various 
range of his acquaintance there never had been any 
one who' had a more sincere respect and affection for 
him than I had. He said, ^' I believe it, sir. Were 
I in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner 
come than to you. I should like to come and have 
a cottage in your park, toddle about, live mostly on 
milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. Boswell. She 
and I are g(K)d friends now ; are we not ?" 

Talking of devotion, he said, " .Though it be true 
that ' God dwelleth not in temples made with hands,' 
yet in this state of being, our minds are more piously 
affected in places appropriated to divine worship, than 
in others. Some people have a particular room in 
their houses, where they say their prayers ; of which 
I do not disapprove, as it may ^nimate their de- 
votion." 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as 
usual when I was leaving him for any length of time. 
I walked from his door to-day, with a fearful appre- 
hension of what might happen before I returned. 

'' TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM WINDHAM, 
" SIR, 

^^ The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss 
Philips,* a singer, who comes to try her voice on the 
stage at Dublin. 

" Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; and as I 
am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter will do 
any thing that can disgrace their benefactors, I take 
the liberty of entreating you to countenance and pro- 
tect them so far as may be suitable to your sta- 

1 Now the celebrated Mrs. Crouch. 
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tion* and character; and shall consider myself aa 
obliged by any ^Eivonrable notice whicli they sliall 
have the honour of receiving from you. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
" London, May 31, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 

The following is another instance of his active be- 
nevolence : 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE sent you some of my god-son's^ per- 
formances, of which I do not pretend to form any 
opinion. When I took the liberty of mentioning him 
to you, I did not know what I have since been told, 
that Mr. Moser had admitted him among the students 
of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I 
earnestly entreat you to consider; for I am very 
desirous that he should derive some advantage from 
my connexion with him. If you are inclined to see 
him, I will bring him to wait on you, at any time 
that you shall be pleased to appoint. 

^' I am, sir, 
'^ Your most humble servant, 
" June 2, 1783." '^ SaM. JoHNSON." 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this 
year, proved to be but too well rounded ; for not long 
afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of 
which there are very full and accurate accounts in 
letters written by himself, to shew with what com- 

1 Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to the 
Earl of Northington, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

2 Son of Mr. Samuel Patterson. 
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posure of miod^ and resignation to the Divine Willj 
his steady piety enabled him to behave. 

'^ TO MR. EDMUND ALLEN. 
'' DEAR SIR^ 

" It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive 
me of the powers of speech ; and as I do not know 
but that it may be his further good pleasure to de- 
prive me soon of my senses, I request you will on the 
receipt of this note, come to me, and act for me, as the 
exigences of my case may require. 

"lam, 
^^ Sincerely yours, 
" June 17, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 

<« TO THE REYEBEND DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

*' It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke in 
the night, to deprive me of speech. ' 

^^ I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, 
as I think my case is not past remedy. Let me see 
you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heberden 
with you, if you can ; but come yourself at all events. 
I am glad you are so well, when I am so dreadAilly 
attacked. 

^' I think that by a speedy application of stimulants 
much may be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous 
and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech to 
action. As it is too early to send, I will try to re- 
collect what I can, that can be suspected to have 
brought on this dreadful distress. 

'^ I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for 
an asthmatick complaint; but have forborne for some 
time by Dr. Pepys's persuasion, who perceived my 
legs beginning to swell. I sometimes alleviate a pain- 
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fill, or more properly an oppressive, constriction of 
my chest, by opiates ; and nave lately taken opium 
frequently, but the last, or two last times, in smaller 
quantities. My largest dose is three grains, and last 
night I took but two. You will suggest these things 
(and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. 
Heberden. 

" I am, &c. 
*' June 17, 1783." X, " Sam. Johnson." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : * 

'' On Monday, the l6th, I sat for my picture, and 
talked a considerable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and 
easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went 
to bed, and in a short time waked and. sat up, as has 
been long my custom, when I felt a confusion and in- 
distinctness in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about 
half a minute* 1 was alarmed, and pray^ God, that 
however he might afflict my body, he would spare my 
understanding. This prayer, that I might try the 
integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 
The lines were not very good, but I knew them not 
to be very good : I made them easily, and concluded 
myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

'^ Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a pa- 
ralytick stroke, and that my speech was taken from 
me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this 
dread&l state, that I wondered at my ow^n apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horrour than seems 
now to attend it. 

'' In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took i;wp 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the producttpn 
of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, and 

1 VoLII. p. 268, of Mrs. Thrale's Collection. 
VOL. Y. \. 
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I think .repeated it ; but all was rain, I then went 
to bed, and strange as it may seem, I think slept. 
When I saw light, it was time to contrive what I 
should do. Though God stopped my speech, he left 
me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy which was not 
granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that 
I have what he wanted. My first note was necessarily 
to my servant, who calie in talking, and could not 
immediately comprehend why he should read what I 
put into his hands. 

" I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasicm 
should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, i knew not how nor why, made 
wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians 
are very mendly, and give me great hopes ; but you 
may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my.vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with 
BO very imperfect articulation. My memory, I hope, 
yet remains as it was I but such an attack produces^ 
solicitttde for the safety of every fuculty.** 



TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 



BEAR SIR^ 

*^ I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy blow ; but 
God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope wiS 
spare my understanding, and restore my sjpeecn. As 
I am not a^all helpless, I want no particular assistance, 
but am strongly affacted by Mijs. Davies*s tenderness ; 
and when I think jbe can dp Kpe »>od. shall be vesy 
glad to call upon h€(r. I '1|»d <merea friesds t^,^ 
shut out; but one or two have Jbupd the way in; 
and if yon come you shall be admitted : for I know 



\ 
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not whom I om see, that will bring more amusement 
OD his tongue, or more kindness in his heart. I. 
am, &C. 
" June 18, 1783/' ' " Sam. Johnson." 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a me- 
moriiu of Johnson^s regard for Mr. Davies, to whom 
I was indebted for my introduction to him.^ He in- 
deed loved Davies cordially^B which I shall give the 
following little evidence. One day when he had 
treated him with- too much asperity, Tom, who was 
not without pride and spirit, went off in a passion ; 
.but he had hardly reached home, when Frank, who 
had been sent after him, delivered this note : — ^^ Come, 
come, dear Davies, I am always sorry when we quarrel ; 
send me word that we are friends." 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWftLL, ESQ. 
'' DEAR 6IR, 

'' Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, 
and' very agreeable with your general kindness, i 
have, indeed, had a very frightful blow. On the 17th 
of last month, about three m the morning, as near as 
I can guess, I perceived myself almost totally deprived 
of speech. I had no pain. My organs were so ob- 
structed that I could say no, but could scarcely say 
^es. I wrote the necessary directions, for it pleased 
God to spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which i 
discovered my own disorder, and that in which I sent 
for the doctors, I had, I believe, in spite of my sur» 
prise and solicitude, a little sleep, and Nature began 

I Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himsejtf introduce 
me to Dr. Johni>on as he promised^ had the merit of introducinf 
me to Da vies,, the inunediate introductor. 
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to renew its operations. They came and gave the 
direction^which the disease required, and frofti that 
time I have been continually improving in articulation. 
I can now speak, but the nerves are weak, and I 
cannot continue discourse long ; but strength, I hppe, 
will return. The physicians consider me as cured. 
I was last Sunday at church. On Tuesday I took 
an airing to Hampstead^and dined with the club, 
where Lord PalmerstoHras proposed, and, against 
my opinion, was rejected.^ I designed to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where I pur- 
pose to stay about ten days, and then try some other 
air. I have many kind invitations. Your brother 
has very frequently inquired after me. Most of my 
friends have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank 
dear Lord Hailes for his present. 

'^ I hope you found at your return every thing gay 
and prosperous, and your lady, in particular, quite 
recovered and confirmed. Pay her my respects. I 
am, dear sir,^' 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
" London, July^, 1783," " Sam. Johnson,** 

" TO MRS. LUCV PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

"The account which you give of your health is 
but melancholy. May it pleare God to restore you. 
My disease affected my speech, and still continues, in 
some degree, to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is 
distinct enough ft^ a while; but the organs being 
still weak, are quickly weary: but in other respects I 
am, I think, rather better than I have lately been ; 
and can let you know my state without the help of 
any other hand. 

1 His TK)rdship was soon after chosen, and is now a member of 

THJS CLUB. 
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'^ In the opinion of my friends, and in my owu, I 
am gradually mending. The physicians consider me 
as cured, and I had leave four days ago, to wash the 
cantharides from my head. Last Tuesday I dined at 

THE CLUB. 

" I am going next week into Kent, and purpose to 
change the air frequently this summer; whether I 
shall wander so £u- as St^^ordshire I cannot tell. 1 
should be glad to come. Ifjl|Pf'^ my thanks to Mrs.; 
Cobb, and Mr. Pearson, anflB that have shewn at- 
tention to me. 

'' Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and con- 
sider our sufferings as notices mercifully given us to 
prepare ourselves for another state. . 

*^ I live now but in a melancholy way. My old 
friend Mr. Levett is dead, who lived with me in the 
house, and was useful and companionable ; Mrs. Des-. 
moulins is gone away; and Mrs. Williams is so much 
decayed, that she can add little to another's gra- 
tifications. The world passes away, and we are pass- 
ing with it ; but there is, doubtless, another worlds 
which will endure for ever. Let us all fit ourselves 
for it. I am, &c. 
" London, July ft, 1783." '' Sam. Johnson." 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe at- 
tack with wonderful quickness ; so that in July he 
was able to make a visit to Mr, Langton at Ro- 
chester, where he passed about a fortnight, and made 
little excursions as easily as at any time of his life. 
In August he went as far as the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq. 
a gentleman whom I have heard him praise for ex^ 
emplary religious order in his family. In his diary I 
fina a short but honoiu-able mention of this visit :~-? 
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'^ August 28, I came to Heale without fatigue. iSO»;«»^ 
I am entertained quite to my mind.'* ' '^. 

" TO DR. BROCKLESBY. 

'' DEAR SIR, '* Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. 29, 

<c \ViTH0UT appearing to want a just sense of 
your kind attention, I cannot omit to give an account 
of the day which seenuiL to appear in some sort pe- 
rilous. I rose at fi ve^nd went out at six; and 
haying reached Salisbury about nine, went forward a 
few miles in my friend's chariot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey, though it was a high-, 
^ung, rough coach, than I should have been forty 
years ago. We shall now see what air will do. The 
country is all a plain ; and the house in which I am, 
so far as I can judge from my window, for I write 
before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

1 [In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, written on the 13th of August, 
we find the following melancholy paragraph : 

'^ I am now broken with disease, without the alleviation of 
familiar friendship or domestick society : I have no middle state 
between danvour and silence, between general conversation and 
self-tormenting «olitude. Lsvett is dead, and poor Williams is 
making haste to die : I know not if she will ever more come out 
of her chamber.'* 

In a subseqijient letter (August 26) he adds, '^ Mrs* Williams 
landes now and then that she grows better, but her vital powe-^ 
appear to be slowly burning out. Nobody thinks, however, that 
she will very soon be Quite wasted, and as she suffers me to be of 
very little use to her, I have determined to pass some time with 
Mr. Bjwles near Salisbury, and have taken a place for Thursday. 

'^ Some benefit may be perhaps received from change of air, 
some from change of company, and some from mere change of 
place* It is not easy to grow well in a chaUiber where one has 
long been sick, and where every thing seen, and eveiy person 
tpealdng, revives and impresses images of pain. Though it be 
true, that no inan can run away from himself, yet he may escape 
from many causes of useless uneasiness. That the mind is its own 
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'^^Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs* 
Williams ; it is great consolation to the well^ and still 
greater to the sick^ that they find themselves not 
neglected ; and I know that you will be desirous of 
giving comfort, even where you have no great hope of 
giving help. 

^^ Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find 
that by the course of the post I cannot send it before 
the thirty-first.. I am, &<v 

*^ Sam. Johnson." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. 
Williams,' whicn affected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been complacent, 
she had valuable qualities, and her departure left a 
blank ih his house. Upon this occasion he, according 
to his habitual course of piety, composed a prayer.* 

jplace, 18 the boast of a &nen angel that had learned to lie. £x» 
ternal locality has great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. 
I hope this little journey will afford me at least some suspense of 
mdancholy.^* M.] 

1 [In lus letter to Miss Susanna ThnJe, Sept 9, 1783, he thus 
writes ; ^^ Pray shew mamma this passage of a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby. ^ Mrs. Williams, from mere inanition, has at length 
paid the great debt to nature about three o*clock this morning 
(Sq>t. 6.) She died without a stru^le, retaining her faculties to 
die very last, and, as she expressed it, having set her house in 
order, was prepared to leave it, at the last summons of nature.'* 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept. 22, he adds, ^' Poor Wil- 
liams has, I lv>pe, seen the end of her afflictions. She acted Vith 
prudence, and She bore with fortitude. She has left me. 

'' Thou thy weary task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta*en thy wages. 



»» 



Had die had good humour and prompt elocution, her universal 
cariosity and comprehensive knowledge would have made her the 
delist of all: that knew her. She has left her little to your cha- 
rity-school." M.] 
2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. 
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I shall here insert a few particulars concerning 
him, with which I have been fevoured by one of his 
friends. 

^^ He had once conceived the design of writing the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he thought it 
must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary 
rise to the supreme power, from so obscure a begin- 
ning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on dis- 
covering that all that caa.be told of him is already in 
print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentick information in addition to what the world 
is already possessed of.* 

" He had likewise projected, but at what part of 
his life is not known, a work to shew how small a 
quantity of real fiction there is in the world ; and 
that the same images, with very little variation, have 
served all the authours who have ever written." 

^^ His thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He 
often mutterea these, or such like sentences : ^ Poor 
man ! and then he died.* " 

'^ Speaking of a certain literary friend, * He is a 
very pompous puzzling fellow (said he) ; he lent me 
a letter once tnat somebody had written to him, no 

1 [Mr. Malone observes, *' This^ however, was entirdy » 
mistake, as appears from the Memoirs published by Mr. NoUe. 
Had Johnson been furnished with the materials which the in- 
dustry of that gentlenum has procured, and with others which, it 
if beueved, are yet preserved in manuscript, he wouldy without 
doubt, have produced a most valuable and curious history of 
CromweU*s life.'* 

[I nuiy add, that, had Johnson given us a Life of Cromwell, 
we should not have been disgusted in numberless instances with— 
** M^ Lord Protector" and *' My Lady Pbotect&ess;'* and 
certamly the brutal ruffian who presided in the Uoody assembly 
that mmrdered their sovereign, would have been dianusteiifled by 
vary different epithets than those which are applied to him in this 
wonc, where we find him described as ^^ the bold and, deter* 
ifiXED Bradshaw.*' M.] 
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matter what it was about; but he wanted to have 
the letter back^ and expressed a mighty value for it ; 
he hoped it was to be met with again^ he would not 
lose it for a thousand pounds. I laid my hand upon 
it soon afterwards^ ana gave it hii:n. I believe I said^ 
I was very glad to have met with it. O^ then he did 
not know that it signified any thing. So you see, 
when the letter was lost it was worth a tnousand 
pounds, and when it was found it was not worth a 
farthing.' " 

*' The style and character of his conversation is 
pretty generally known ; it was certainly conducted 
in conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, but it is 
not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity was either 
perceived or intended by Johnson. The precept al- 
luded to is as follows : ' In all kinds of speech, either 
pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient 'to 
ispeak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily : 
because hasty speech confounds the memory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a man 
either to stammering, a non-plus, or harping on that 
which should follow; whereas a slow raeech con-^ 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a scemliness of speech and coun* 
tenance.' ' Dr. Johnson*s method of conversation was 
certainly calculated to excite attention, and to amuse 
and instruct (as it happened^ without wearying or 
confusing his company. He was always most per- 
fectly dear and perspicuous ; and his language was so 
accurate, and his sentences so neatly constructed, that 
bis conversation might l^ve been all printed without 
any correction. At the same time, it was easy and 
natural ; the accuracy of it had no appearance of la- 
bour, constraint, or stififhess ; he seemed more correct 

1 [Hints for Gi^il Conversation.— .Bacon's Works, 4to. voL i^ 
p. 571. M.] 
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than others, by thq force of habits and the customary 
exercises of his powerful mind." 

" He spoke often in praise of French literature. 
^ The French are excellent in this (he would say)^ 
thev have a book on every subject.' From what he 
haa seen of them he denied them the praise of su- 
perior politeness^ and mentioned^ with very visible 
disgust^ the custom they have of spitting on the 
floors of their apartments. ^ This (said the Doctor) 
is as gross a thing as can well be done; and one 
wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist in 
so offensive a practice for a whole day together ; one 
should expect that the first effort towards civilization 
would remove it even among savages.' " 

" Baxter's ' Reasons of the Christian religion/ he 
thought contained the best collection of the evidences 
i^the divinity of the Christian system." 

^' Chymistry was always an interesting pursuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he 
attended some experiments that were made by a phy- 
flician at Salisbury, on the new kinds of air. In tne 
course of the experiments frequent mention being 
made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his brows^ 
and in a stem manner inquired, ' Why do we hear sa 
much of Dr. Priestley?' ' He was very properly an- 

1 I do not wonder at Johnion's displeasure when the name of 
J>r. Priestley was mentioned ; for I know no writer who has beta 
suffered to pulilish more pernicious doctrines. I shall instance only 
three. First, Materialitm; by which mind is denied to human 
nature ; whidi, if believed, must deprive us of every elevated prin- 
dnle. Secondly, Necettity ; or tne doctrine that every action, 
wnether good or bad, is included in an unchangeable and unavoid- 
able sjrstem ; a notion utterly, subversive of moral government. 
Thirdly, that we have no reason to think that the future world, 
(whidi, as he is pleased to inform us, will be adapted to our merely 
improved nature), will be materially different from this; which, if 
beUeved, would sh^ wretched mortals into despair, as they could 
no longer hope for the '' rest that remaineth for the people of 
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swered^ ' Sir^ because we are indebted to him for these 
important discoveries.' On this Dr. Johnson ap- 
peared well content ; and replied^ ' Well^ well^ I be- 
lieve we are ; and let every man have the honour he 
has merited.' " 

'' A friend Was one day^ about two years before his 
deaths struck with some instants of Dr. Johnson's 
great candour. ' Well, sir (said he), I will always 
say that you fare a very candid man.' — ' Will you ? 
(replied the Doctor) ; I doubt then you will be very 
singular. But, ini^ed, sir (continued iie), I Iomc 

OoD,** or for that happinen wYdck is revealed to us as sometihins 
b^ond our present conceptions 9 but would fed themsdves doomel 
to a conthmation of the uneasy state under whldi Aev now groan. 
I say nothing of the petulant intemperance with whicu he dues to 
insult the venerable establishments of his country. 

As a specimen of his writings, I shall quote the following pas- 
sage, which appears to me equdly absurd and impious, and which 
]n%ht have been retorted upon him by the men who were prose- 
cutod for burning his house. '^ I cannot (says he), as a necatOm 
Hon [meaning necestiUirian\y hate any man ; because I oonsider 
him as heingy in aU respects, just what OoD has made him to Uf 
Mid also as doing wUh retped to me^ nothing but what he was 
^eprenly designed andappoinied to do: Oon being the oiify catfir, 
and men nothing more than Ae intirumenti in his hands to 
execute atthisplMture,** — Illustrations of Philosoj^iical Necessity, 
p. 111. 

The Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that 
Dr. Johnson not only enduredy hut almost solicited, an interview 
wilft Dr. Priestley. In justice to Dr. Johnson, I dedare my firm 
bdief that he never did. My illustrious friend was particularly 
resolute in not giving countenance to men whose writings he con- 
sidered as pernicious to sodety. I was present at Oxford when 
Dr. Price, even before he had rendered himsdf so generally 
obnoxioiis by his zeal for the French revolution» came into a com- 
pany where Johnson was, who instantly left the room. Much 
more would he have reprobated Dr. Priestley. 

Mlwever wishes to see a p^ect delineation of this Literary 
3<uik qfaU Trades^ may find it in afi ingenious tract, entide^ 
*'A ftMAi.L Whole-Lenoth of Dr. P&iestlet,*' printed 
lot Rivingtona in St. PauVs Church.yard, 
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upon myself to be a man very much misunderstood. 
I am not an uncandid^ nor am I a severe man. I 
sometimes say more than I mean^ in jest ; and people 
are apt to believe me serious : however^ I am more 
candid tJian I was when I was younger. As I know 
more of mankind, I expect less of them, and am ready 
now to call a man a good man, upon easier terms than 
I was formerly/ ** 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Bumey. 
' — " I came home on the 18th of September, at noon, 
to a very disconsolate house. You and I have lost 
our friends; but you have more Mends at home. 
My domestick companion is taken from me. She is 
much missed, for her acquisitions were many^ and 
her curiosity universal ; so that she partook of every 
conversation. I am not well enough to go much out ; 
and to sit, and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. 
I always mean to send my compliments to all the 
ladies." 

Hi^ fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year. The stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially; but he was also afflicted 
with the gout, and was besides troubled with a com- 
plaint which not only was attended with immediate 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a chirurgical 
operation, from which most men would shrink. The 
complaint was a sarcocele, which Johnson bore with 
uncommon firmness, and was not at all frightened 
while he looked forward to amputation. He was at- 
tended by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. 1 have 
before me a letter of the SOth of July this year, to 
Mr* Cruikshank, in which he says, ^^ I am going to 
put myself into your hands:" and another, accom- 

Eanying a set of his ^^ Lives of the Poets," in which 
e says, '^ I beg your acceptance of these volumes, as 
itn' acknowledgement of the great favoiu^s which you 
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iiare bestoin^ed on^ sir^ your most obb'ged and most 
humHe servant." I have in my possession several 
more letters 'from him to Mr. Cruikshank^ and also to 
Dr. Mndge at Plymouth^ which it would be improper 
to insert^ as they are filled with unpleasing tecnnical 
details. I shall^ however^ extract mm his letters to 
Dr. Mud^e such passages as shew either a felicity of 
expression^ or the undaunted state of his mind. 

** My conviction of your skill, and my belief of 
your friendship, determine me to entreat your opinion 
and advice." — " In this state I with gr^at earnest- 
ness desire you to tell me what is to be done. Ex- 
cbion is doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know 
not any means of palliation. The operation is doubt- 
less painful, but is it dangerous ? Tne pain I hope to 
endure with decency; but I am loth to put life into 
inudi hazard.* *-^-^^ By representing the gout as an 
antagonist to the palsy, you have said enough to make 
it welcome. This is not strictly the first fit, but I 
hope it is as good as the first; for it is the second 
that ever confined me; and the first was ten years 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this." — '' Write, 
-dear sir, what you can to inform or encourage me. 
The operation is not delayed by any fears or objections 
oi mine." 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIS, 

^' You may very reasonably charge me with in- 
sensibOity of your kindness, and that of Lady Rothes, 
since I have suffered so much time to pass without 
paying any acknowledgement. I now, at last, return 
my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner I ought to 
■teU you. . I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well 
could, and was there much employed in palliating my 
own malady. ' Disease produces much seMsbxi^^. K 
VOL. y. n. 
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maa in pain is looking after ease ; and lets moet other 
firings go as chance shall dispose of them. In die 
mean time I have lost a companion^' to whom I have 
had recourse for domestick amusement for thirty 
years^ and whose variety of knowledge never wats 
exhausted; and now return to a habitation vacant 
and desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and 
dangerous complaint^ which admits no cure but by 
the chirurgical knife. Let me have your prayers. 
I am^ &c. 
« London, Sept 29, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 

Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation. But we must surely 
admire the. manly resolution which he discorerea^ 
while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes^ '^ The 
gout has within these four days come upon me with 
a violence which I never experienced before. It made 
me helpless as an infant." — ^And in another^ having 
mentioned Mrs. Williams^ he says^ — " whose death 
following that of Levett, has now made my house a 
solitude. She left her little substance to a charity- 
school. She isj I hope> where there is neither dark- 
ness, nor want, nor sorrow." 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his 
health, and mentioned that ^^ Baxter's Anacreon, 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 1727> with the MS. belong- 
ing to the University of Leyden, and he has made a 
number of Notes upon it. Woi^dd you advise me to 
publish a new edition of it ?" 

His answer was dated September 30. — ^^ You should 
not make your letters such rarities, when you know, 
or might know, ihe uniform state of my health. It 

) Mrs. Anna WQliiimi. 
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in rery long sinoe I heard from you ; and tliat I have 
not aii6wep:«d is a very insufficient reason for the 
mknoe. of a friend.— Your Anacreon is a yery un- 
eonmon book; neither London nor Cambrid|^ can 
siinply It copy of that edition. Whether it should be 
mninted, y<m cannot do better than constjit Lord 
Hsiles.*— Besides my constant and radical disease^ I 
have been for diese ten days much harassed with 
tile gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope God 
will yet grant me a little longer life^ and make me 
less unfit to appear before him." 

He this autumn receired a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale [Qctober 27] :— " Mrs, 
l^ddons, in her visit to me, behaved with great mo« 
desty and propriety, and left nothing behind her to 
be cttisurea or despised. Neither praise nor money, 
^e two powerful corrupters of mankind, seem to 
have depraved her. I shall be glad to see her again^ 
Her brother Kemble calls on me, and pleases me very 
well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked oi plays ; and she 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, and Isabella, in 
Shakcfieare." 

Mr. Kemble has ^Eivonred me with the following 
minute of what passed at this visit. 

'* When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
lia{^ned to be no chair ready for her, which he ob- 
serving, said with a smile, ' Madam, you who so often 
occasioQ a want of seats to other peoj^e, will the 
more easily e:^ cuse the want of one yourself.' 
* *' Having placed himself by her, he witli great 
good humour entered upon a consideration of the 
Bnglish drama; and, among other inquiries, par- 
licuiarly asked her which of Shakspeare's characters 
•he was most pleased with. U])on her answering 
that she thought the character (k Queen Cathartne^ 
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in Henry the Eighth^ the most natural :— ' I think: 
so too^ madam (said he); and whenever you perform 
it^ I will once more hobhle out to the theatre myself.' 
Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself the ho- 
nour of acting his favourite part for him ; but many, 
circumstances happened to prevent the representation 
of King Henry the Eighth during the Doctor's life. 

'' In the coiu*se of the evening he thus gave his 
opinion upon the merits of some of the principal per- 
formers whom he remembered to have seen upon the 
stage. • ' Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of rage> and 
Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of humpur^ I have 
never seen equalled. What Clive did best, she did 
better than Garrick ; but could not do half so many 
things well ; she was. a better romp than any I ever saw 
in nature. — Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar 
ideot; she would talk of her goxond; but, when she 
a])peared upon the stage, seemed to be* inspired by 
gentility and understanding. — I once talked witn 
CoUey Gibber, and thought him ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of his art. — Garrick, madam, was no dedaimer ; 
there was not one of his own scene-shifters who could 
not have spoken To be, or not to be, better than he 
did ; yet he was the only actor I ever saw, whom I 
could call a master both in tragedy and comedy; 
though I liked him best in comedy. A true con- 
ception of character, and natural expression of it, 
were his distinguished excellencies.' Having expa- 
tiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on Mr. 
Garrick's extraordinary eminence as an actor, he con- 
cluded with this compliment to his social talents; 
' And after all, madam, I thought him less to be 
envied on the stage than at the head of a table.'" 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the sub- 
ject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, " Are 
yoM, sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe yourr 
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•elf transformed into the very character vou repre- 
sent?" ' Upon Mr. Kemble's answering — ^that he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself; ** To be 
sure not, sir (said Johnson) ; the thing is impossible. 
And if 'Garrick really believed himself to be that 
m^mster, Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged 
every time he performed it.' 



»» 1 



['' TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
'^ DXAR MADAM, 

'' The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which jour 
maid has sent an, account, must have very much sur- 

1 My wortfaj fiieod, Mr. John Nidids, waspretent when Mr. 
Heiidenon, the actor, paid a Tiiit to Dr. Johnson ; and was re- 
oared in a very ooorteous manner. — See '' Gentleman's Maga- 
sine,** June 1791. 

I foond among Dr. Johnson's papers, the fbOowing letter to 
him, £rom the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy : 

*' TO DR. JOHK80K. 
«8IB, 

^* The flattering remembrance of the partiality you honoured 
me With, some years ago, as well as the humanity you are knowi^ 
to possess, has encouraged me to solicit your patronage at my 
Senefit* 

*' By a long Chanoeiy suit, and a complicated train of unfor- 
tunate events, I am reduced to the greatest distress ; whidi obligea 
me, once more, to request the indu^ence of the publick. 

^ Give me leave to solicit the honour of your company, and to 
Mrare you, if you grant my request, the gratification I shall fed, 
from bong patronized by Ih. Johnson, "wSi be infinitely superiour 
to any advantage that may arise inxna. Ae Benefit ; as I am, with " 
the profimndest respect, sir, 

^' Your most obedient, humble servant, 
** Ko. 11, Duke-street, St. James's, '* G. A. Bellamy." 

*^ May U, 1783." 

I am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that my 
illustrious friend lived to think much more favourably of Players 
than he appears to have done in the early part of his liife. 
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prised you. The death of a friend is almost always 
unexpected : we do not love to think of it^ and there* 
fore are not prepared for its coming. He was^ I 
thinks a religious man^ and therefore that his end was 
happy. 

" Death has likewise visited my moumM habita- 
tion. Last month died Mrs. Williams^ who liad been 
to me for thirty years in the place of a sister : her 
knowledge was greats and her conversation pleasing. 
. I now live in cheerless solitude. 

^^ My two last years have past under the pressure 
of successive diseases. I have lately had the gout 
with some severity. But I wonderfully escaped the 
operation which I mentioned^ and am upon the whole 
restored to health beyond ifly own expectation. 

'^ As we daily see our Mends die round us^ we that 

are left must cling closer^ and^ if we can do nothing 

more, at least pray for one another ; and remeniber, 

that as others die we must die too, and prepare our« 

selves diligently for the last great trial. 1 am, madam, 

^^ I oiu^ affectionately, 

" BolV-couTt, Fleet-street, ** Sam. Johnsqn."] 

Nov. 10, 1783/» 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of one 
of his friends has been discovered by the publication 
of Mrs. Thrale's collection of Letters. In a letter to 
one of the Miss Thrales,* he writes, ^^ A friend, whose 
name I will tell when your mamma has tried to guess 
it, sent to my physician to inquire whether this 
long train of illness had brought me into difficulties 
for want of money, with an invitation to send to him 
for what occasion reqjuired. I shall write this night 
to thank him, having no need to borrow." And 
afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, '' Since you 

1 Vol. II. p, 328. 
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cannot gaess^ I will tell you, that the generous man 
was Gierard Hamilton. I returned him a very thank- 
iol and respectfa] letter." ^ 

. I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have John- 
son's letter to him upon this occasion, to adorn my 
collection. 

'^ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD 

HAMILTON. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

'' Your kind inquiries after my affairs, and your 
generous offers, hare befin communicated to me by 
Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with great sincerity, 
having lived long enough to know ^hat gratitude is 
due to, such friendship; and entreat that my refusal 
may not be imputed to sullenness or pride. I am, 
indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity of 
my physicians, of little expense to me. But if any 
unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, 
dear sir, ho\f cheerfully I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. * 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient, 

*' And most huinble servant, 
<* November 19, 1783." « Sam. Johnson." 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind 
attention to Mrs. Gardinfsr, wno, though in the humble 
station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow-hill, was a 
woman of excellent good sense, pious, and charitable.* 
She told me, she had been introduced to him by Mrs. 

1 Vol. n. p. 342. 

2 [In his Will Dr. Johnson left her a book ^' at her election, to 
iKep as a token of remembrance.*' M.] 

I, This excellent woman died September 13, 1761^) agedl'U ^.X\ 
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Masters^ the poetess^ whose volumes he revised^ and, 
it is said^ illuminated here and there with a ray dT 
his own genius* Mrs. Gardiner was rery zealous for 
the support of the Ladies* charity-school m the parish 
of St. Sepulchre. It is confined to females ; and^ I 
am told^ it afforded a hint for the story of Bettv 
Broom in " The IdleB." Johnson this year, I find, 
obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph^ Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, characterises as " knowing and con- 
versible;" and whom all who knew his Lordship, 
even those who differed from him in politicks, re- 
member with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle naving written a tragedy, en- 
titled " The Father's Revenge," some of his Lord- 
ship's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on 
Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, which 
he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds having, informed me that this letter 
was in Lord Carlisle's possession, though I was not 
fortunate enough to have the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of 
literature, I vrrote to him, Requesting the favour of a 
copy of it, and to be permitted to insert it in my life 
of Dr. Johnson. His Lordship was so good as to 
comply with my request, and has thus enabled me to 
enrich my work with a very fine piece of writing, 
which displays both the critical skill and politeness 
of my illustrious friend; and perhaps the curiosity 
which it will excite, may induce the noble and elegant 
Authour to gratify the world by the publication * of 
a performance, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken in 
such terms. 

1 A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, and given 
to the authour*s friends. 
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'' TO MRS. CHAPONE. 
*^ MADAM^ * 

** By sending the tragedy to me a second time^' 
I think that a very honourable distinction has been 
shewn me^ and I did not delay the perusal^ of which 
I am now to tell the effect. 

" The construction of the play is not completely 
regular ; the stage is too often vacant, and the scenes 
are not sufficiently connected. This, however, would 
he called by Dryden only a mechanical defect ; which 
takes away little from the power of the poem, and 
which is seen rather than feit. 

'^ A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps^ 
wish some words changed, and some lines more vi- 
gorously terminated. But from such petty imper- 
fections what writer was ever free ? 

** The general form and force of the dialogue is of 
more importance. It seems to want that quickness 
of reciprocation which characterises theEnglisn drama, 
and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

'* Of the sentiments> I remember not one that I 
wished omitted. In the imagery I cannot forbear to 
distinguish the comparison of joy succeeding grief to 
light rushing on the eye accustomed to darlmess. It 
seems to have all that can be desired to make it please. 
It is new, just, and delightful.* 

** With the characters, either as conceived or pre- 
served, I have no fault to find ; but was much in- 

1 Dr. Johnson having been very ill when the tragedy was first 
•ent to hhn, had declined the consideration of it, 

2 ^' I could have born my woes ; that stranger Joy 

Wounds while it- snules : — The long- imprisoned wretch, 
Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
Shrinks from the sun^s bright beams ; and Uiat which ilingt 
Gladnew o''er all, to him is agony.*' 
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dined to congratulate a writer^ who^ in defiaaee 4i 
prejudice and feshion^ made the ArAhMhap .m good 
man^ and scorned all thoughtless miammt, ithich^a 
vicious churchman would luiwe hnmgnt him. 

" The c&tastrcMibe is jtfecting. The Father and 
Daughter htAam^pMe, both wretched, and both pe<- 
nstenty dinAe between them our pity and our sorrow. 

** ThuSy madam^ I have performed what I did not 
willingly undertake, and could not decently refuse. 
The noble writer will be pleased to remember that 
sincere criticism ought to raise no resentment, be- 
cause judgement is not under the controul of will ; 
but involuntary criticism, as it has still less of choice, 
ought to be more remote from possibility of offence. 

" I am, &c. 
*< Not. 28, 1789." " Sam. Johnson." 

I consulted him on two questions of a very different 
nature : one, whether the unconstitutional influence 
exercised by the Peers of Scotland in the election of 
the representatives of the Commons, by means of 
fictitious qualifications, ought not to be resisted;— 
the other. What in propriety and humanity, should 
be done with old horses unaUe to labour. I gave 
him some account of my life at Auchinleck ; and ex- 
pressed my satis&idtion that the gentlemen of the 
county had, at two publick meetings, elected me their 
Prases, or Chairman. 



/ 
« 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Like all other men who have great friends, 
you begin to feel the pangs of neglect^ merit ; and 
all the comfort that I can give you is, by telling you 
that you have probably more pangs to feel, and more 
neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, begun to com- 
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plain too Boon ; and I hope I am the only confidant of 
jour diaoontent. Your friends hare not yet had 
ieimire to gratify personal kindness; they have hitherto 
been busy in strengthening their ministerial interest. 
If a racancy happras in Scotland^ give them early 
intelligence: ana as you can serve Government as 
powerfully as any of your probable competitors^ you 
nay make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

*^ Of the exaltations and depresinons of your mind 
yoH delight to talk^ and I hate to hear. Drive all 
mich fiuieies from you. 

** On the day when I received your letter^ I think^ 
the foregoing page was written ; to which one disease 
or another has hmdered me from making any addi-« 
tions. I am now a little better. But sickness and 
solitude press me very heavily. I could bear sickness 
better, if I were relieved from solitude.- 

*' The present dreadful confusion of the publick 
ought to make you vrrap yourself up in your heredi- 
tary possessions, which, though less than you may 
wish^ are more than you can want ; and in an hour 
of religious retirement return thanks to God, who 
has exempted you from any strong temptation to fac« 
tion, treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

'* As your neighbours di3tinguish you by such 
honours as they can bestow, content yourself with 
your station, without neglecting your professic^n- 
Your estate and the Courts will find you full employ- 
ment, and your mind well occupied will be quiet. 

" The usurpation of the nobility, for they appa^ 
rently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and 
misrepresentation^ I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 
your auty, tp resist. What is not their own, they 
have only by robbery. 

" Your question about the horses gives me more 
perplexity. I know not well what advice to give you. 
1 can only recommend a rule which you. doiwjl'VMA.% 
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— gire as little jHun as jrou can. I suppose th^t we 
haye a right to taeir sernoe while their stroigth lasto ; 
what we can do with them afterwards^ I cannot so 
easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody- 
denies^ that man has a right first to milk the cow, 
and to sheer the sheep, and then to kill them for his 
table. May he not, by parity of reason, first w(Hk a 
horse, and then kill him the easiest way, that he may 
hare the means of another horse, or food for cows and 
sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of self-interest. He that rejects the <me 
must reject the other. 

'^ I am, &c 
" London, Dec. 24, 17«3." '* Sam. JohnsoN." 



^' A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy 
years to you, your lady, and children." 



The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time befiire 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, 
in which he mentions, *^1 was upwards of twelve 
years acquainted with him, was n*equently in his 
company, always talked with ease to him, and can 
truly say, that I never received from him one rough 
word." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged 
in translating the Lusiad, had a dispute of consider- 
able length with Johnson^ who, as usual, declaimed 
iipon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression : — *^ It baa been happy for the world, 
sir, if your hero Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and Columbus, had never been bom, or that their 
schemes had never gone farther than their own ima- 
ginations." — " This sentiment (says Mr. Mickle), 
which is to be found in his * Introduction to the 
World Displayed,' J, in my Dissertation prefixed to 
the Lusiad, have controverted ; and thougn authours 
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■re said to be^ bad judges of their own works, I am not 
ashamed to own to a friend, that that dissertation is 
my favourite above all that I ever attempted in prose* 
Next year, when the Lusiad was publisned, I waited 
on Pr. Johnson, who addressed me with one of his 
good-humoured smiles : — ' Well, you have remem- 
bered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have cited 
me too. You have done your part very well indeed : 
you have made the best of your argument ; but I am 
not convinced yet.' 

'^ Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole 
a proof of tnat part of the introduction, in whidi I 
make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other 
welL-wishers to the work, begging it might be shewn 
to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly done ; and in 
place of the simple mention of him which I had made, 
he dictated. to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now 
stands. 

*' Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty 
years before that time, he himself had a design to 
translate the Lusiad, of the merit of which he spoke 
highly, but had been prevented by a number of other 
engagements." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter, of a con- 
versation at dinner one day at Mr. Hoole's with Dr. 
Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King's Bookseller, and 
I, attempted to controvert the maxim, " better that 
ten guilty should escape, than one innocent 'person 
suffer;" and were answered by Dr. Johnson with 
great power of reasoning and eloquence. I am very 
sorry tnat I have no record of that day : but I wefr 
recollect my illustrious friend's having ably shewn 
that unless civil institutions ensure protection to the 
innocent, all the confidence which mankind should 
have in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological 
arrangement, should have appeared in my account of 

VOL. V. 1^ 
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last year j but may more properly be introduced here> 
the controversy having not been closed till this. The 
Reverend Mr. Shaw^ a native of one of the Hebrides^ 
having entertained doubts of the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian^ divested himself of national 
bigotry ; and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland^ and also ' in Ii*e]and^ in order to 
furnish himself with materials for a Gaelick Dictionary, 
which he afterwards compiled^ was so folly satisfied 
that Dr. Johnson was in the right upon the question, 
that he candidly published a pamphlet, stating his 
conviction, and the proofs and reasons on which it 
was founded. A person at Edinburgh, of the name of 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and 
much abuse of its authour. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
under his protection, and gave him his assistance in 
Writing a reply, which has been admired by the best 
judges, and by many been considered as conclusive. 
A few paragraphs, wnich sufficiently mark their great 
Authour, shall be selected. 

'' My assertions are, for the most part, purely 
negative : I deny the existence of Fingai, because in 
a long and curious peregrination through the Gaelick 
regions I have never been able to find it. What I 
could not see myself I suspect to be equally iiivisible 
to others; and I suspect with the more reason, as 
among all those who have seen it no man can shew it. 

'* Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who 
disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man« 
who should dispute the reality of colours, and deny 
that the British troops are clothed in red. • The 
Uind man's doubt would be rational, if he did not 
know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants: but what perspicacity has Mr. 
Clark which Nature has withneld from me or the 
rest of mankind ? 

*^ The true state of the parallel must b# this. 
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Suppoee a man^ with eyes like his neighbours, Tias 
told by a boasting corporal, that the troops, indeed, 
wore red clothes for their ordinary dress, but that 
every soldier had likewise a suit of black relvet, 
whi<^ he pat on when the King reviews them. This 
he thinks strangey and desires to see the fine clothes,- 
but finds nobody in forty thousand men than can pro- 
duce either coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left 
them in his chest at Port Mahon ; another has always 
heard that he ought to have velvet clothes Mtnewhere ; 
and a third has heard somebody ny, that soldiers 
OBgfct to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if 
he goes away believing that a soldier's red coat is all 
tiiat he has ? 

' ** But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed 
or silenced by facts. To overpower contradictions, 
let the soldier shew his velvet coat, and the Fingalist ' 
the original of Ossian. 

'' The difierence between us and the^ blind man is 
this': the blind man is unconvinced, because he cannot 
see ; and we, because, though we can see, we find that 
nothing can be shewn." 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not resign 
himself to despondency and * discontent, but with 
wisdom and spirit endeavoured to oonscAe and amuse 
his mind with as many innocent enjoyments as he 
could procui'e. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned 
the cordiality with which he insisted that such of the 
members of the old club in Ivy-lane as survived, 
should meet again and dine together, which they did, 
tiHoe at a tavern, and once at his house : and in order 
to ensure himself society in the evening for three 
days in the week, he instituted a club at the Essex 
Head, in Essex-street, th^n kept by Samuel Greaves, 
an old servant of Mr. Thrale's. 
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'^ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ It is inconvenient to me to come out ; I should 
else have waited on you with an account of a little 
evening Club which we are establishing in Essex- 
street in the Strand, and. of which you are desired to 
be one. It will be held at the Essex Head, now kept 
by an old servant of Thrale*s. The company is nu- 
merous, and, as you ¥rill see by the list, miscellaneous. 
The terms are lax, and the expenses light. Mr. Barry 
was adopted by Dr. Brocklesby, who joined with ine 
in forming the plan. We meet thrice a week, and he. 
who misses forfeits two-pence. . 

" If you are willing to become a member, draw a 
line under your name. Return the list. We meet, 
for the first time on Monday at eight. / 

" I am, &c. 
" Dec 4, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 



It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this Club. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nidiols, 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Paradise, Dr. Horsley, 
Mr. Windham, * I shall sufficiently obviate the mis- 
representation of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had 
been a low ale-house association, by which Johnson 

1 I was in Scotland when this Club was founded, and during all 
the winter. Johnson, however, declared I should be a member, 
and invented a word upon the oocadon : ^' Boswell (said he) is a 
very elubable man.** When I came to town, I was proposed by 
Mr. Barrington, and chosen. I believe there are few societies 
where there is better conversation or more decorum. Several of us 
resolved to conlanue it* after our great founder was removed by 
death. Other members were added ; and now, above eight years 
Mnce ^t loss, we go on happUy. 



/ 
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was degraded. Johnson himself, like his namesake 
Old Ben, composed the Ruled of his Club. ' 



1 Rdles. 

'' To>day deep thoughts with me rtsolve to drendi 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws."— MiltoiT. 

*' The Club shall consist of'four.4uid-twenhr. 

*' The meetings shaU be on the Monday, Thursdaj, and Saturn 
day 4>f every wedc ; but in the week before Easter there shall be 
no meeting. 

^' fSvery member is at liberty to introduce a fiiend once a week, 
but not oftener. 

*^ Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their turn 
every night from eight to ten, or to procure two to attend in their 
room. 

'^ Every member present at the Club shaU roend at least six- 
pence; and every member who stays away shall forfeit three- 
pence. 

*'*' The master of the house shall keep an aoooont of the absent 
members : and deliver to the President of the night a list of the 
forfeits incurred. 

*^ When. any member returns after absence, he shall imme- 
diately lay down his forfeits ; which if he omits to do, the Pre- 
ndent shall require. 

^^ There siudl be no general reckoning, but every man shall ad- 
just his own expenses. 

*' The night of indispensable attendance will come to every 
member once a month. Whoever shall for three months together 
emit to attend himself, or by substitution, nor shaU make any 
apcdogy in the fourth month, shall be considered as having abdi- 
cated we Club. 

*'*• ^Vhen a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, and 
of the member reoommendine him, shall stand in the Club-room 
three nights. On the fourm he may be chosen by ballot ; six 
members at least being present, and two-thirds of the ballot being 
m Ins fkvour ; or the majority, should the numbers not be divisible 
l»y three. 

^< Tl^ master of the house shaU give notice, six days before, to 
each of those members whose turn of necessary attendance is come. 

•' The notice nmy be in these words : — ' Sir, On the 

of , will be yout turn of presiding at the Essex 

Head. Your company is therefore earnestly requested.' 

^' One penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.*^ 
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In the end of this year he was seized with a spas- 
modick asthma of sucti violence^ that he was connned 
to the house in great pain^ being sometimes obliged to 
sit all night in his chair^ a recumbent posture being 
so hurtful to his respiration^ that he could not endure 
lying in bed ; and there came upon him at the same 
time that oppressive and fatal disease^ a dropsy. It 
was a very severe winter, which probably aggravated 
his complaints ; and the solitude m which Mr. Levett 
and Mrs. Williams had left him, rendered his life 
very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still lived, was 
herself so very ill, that she could contribute very little 
to his relief. He, however, had none of thstt unsocial 
shyness which we commonly see in people afflicted 
with sickness. He did not hide his head from' the 
world, in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny himself 
to the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at 
all times, when he was not overcome by sleep, was 
ready for conversation as in his best days. 

" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

" You may perhaps think me negligent that I 
have not written to you again upon the loss of your 
brother; but condojences and consolations are such 
common and such useless things, that the omission of 
them is no great crime : and my own diseases occupy 
my mind, and engage my care. My nights are 
miserably restless, and my days, therefore, are heavy. 
I try, however, to hold up my hekd as high as I can. 
^^ I am sorry that your health is impaired ; perhaps 
the spring and the summer may, in some degree, re- 
store it ; but if not, we must submit to the ii^conve* 

Johnson's definition of a Club in this sense, in his Dictionary, 
is, ^^ An Assembly of j^ood fellows, meeting under cortaia con- 
ditions.'* 
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Diencies of time^ as to the other dispensationsof Eternal 
Goodness. Pray for me^ and write to me^ or let Mr. 
Pearson write for you. 

" I am, &c. 
*• Looddn, Nov. 29, 1788." " SaM. Johnson." 

And now I am arrived at tlie last year of the life of 
Samuel Johnson, a year in which, although passed 
in severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave many 
evidences of the continuance of those wonderous 
powers of mind, which raised him so high in the in- 
tellectual world. His con^^ersation and his letters of 
this year were in no respect inferiouK to those <^, 
former years. 

The following is. a remarkable proof of his being 
alive to the most minute curiosities of literature. 



tt 



TO MK. DILLY, d.OOKSELLER^ TN THE POULTRY. 



" SIR, 



." There is in the world a set of books which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the bridge, and 
which I must entreat you to procure me. Tliey are 
called ^urtons Books ;^ the title of one is Admirable 

1 [The following list comprises several of these books ; but pro- 
beblj is incomplete : 

1. Historical Reraarqucs on London and Westminster \fi\M 

2. Wan in England, Scotland, and Ireland 16(^1 

3. Wonderful Prodigies J «8 1 

4. English Empire in America IC^*'* 

5. Surprising Mirades of Nature and Art 1685 

6. ~ History of Scotland and Irebuid 1 60 5 

7. Nine Worthies of the World 1687 
e. The English Hero, or Sir Francis Drake 16«7 
9. Mepiorable Accidents, and unheard-of Transactions l^-OS 

10. History of Oliver Cromwell 1 ^"^^ 

1 1. UnparaUded Varieties l'»yi» 
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Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in England, I 
]i)e]ieve there are about five or six of them ; they seem 
Tery proper to allure backward readers : be so kind as 
to get them for me^ and send me them with the best 
printed edition of ' Baxter's Call to the Unconvertedt* 

^^ I am, &e. 
M Jtn, 6, 1784." *' Sam. Johnson." 

'' TO MR, PERKINSt 
^' DEAR SIR, / 

• '* I WAS very sorry not to see you when you were 
90 kind as to caU on me ; but to disappoint ft*iends, 
and if they are not very good-natured, to disoblige 
them, is one of the evils of sickpess. If you will 
please to let me know which of the afternoons in this 
week I shall be favoured with another visit by you and 
Mrs. Perkins, and the young people, I will take al) 
the measures that I can to be pretty well at that time, 
I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant^, 
« Jan. 21, 1704." " Sam. Johnson." 

JFIis attention to the Essex-head Club appearS' 
from the following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom' he deservedly entertai^ied a great 
regard. 



€C 



TO RICHARD CLARK, ^SQ. 



fe 



DEAR SIR, 

'^ You will receive a requisition, according to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the house as President 
of the night. This turn comes once a month, and 
the member is obliged to attend, or send another in his 
place. You were enrolled in the Club by my in- 
ritatiou, and I ought to introduce you ; but as I am 
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hindered by sickness, Mr. Hoole will very properly 
supply my place as introductory or yours as President. 
I nope in milder weather to be a very constant at- 
tendant. 

'^ I am, sir, &c. 
** Jan. 27, 1784." " SaM. JohnSON." 

*' You ought to be informed that the forfeits began 
with the year, and that every night of non-attendance 
incurs the mulct of three-pence, that is, nine-penoe 
a week." 

'On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously, 
inquiring as to his health, and enclosing my '^ Letter 
to the People of Scotland, on the present state of th^ 
nation." — '^ I trust (said I) that J^ou will be liberal 
enpugh to make allowance for my differing from you 
on two points Qhe Middlesex Election, and the 
American War]], when my general principles of go- 
vernment are according to your own heart, and when, 
at a crisis of doubtful event, I stand forth vnXh honest 
zeal as an ancient and faithful Briton. My reason for 
introducing those two points was, tba^ as my opinions 
with regard to them had been declared at the periods 
when they were least favourable, I might have the 
credit of a man who is not a worshipper of ministerial 
power." 



<c 



TO JAMES BOSWBLL, ESQ. 



"DEAR SIR, 



f( 



I HEAR of many inquiries which your kindness 
has disposed you tp make after me. I nave long in- 
tended you a long letter, which perhaps the imagina- 
tion of its length hindered me from beginning. I 
will, therefore, content myself with a shorter. 

" Having promoted the institution of a new Club 



/ 
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in the neighbourhood^ at the house of an old servant 
of Thrale's, I went thither io meet the company, and 
was seized with a spasmodick asthma, so yiolent, that 
with difficulty I got to my own house, in which I 
have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from 
which I know not when I shall be able to go even to 
church. The asthma, however, is not the worst. A 
dropsy gains ground upon me ; my legs and thighs 
are very much swollen with water, whidi I should be 
content if I could keep there, but I am afraid that it 
will soon be higher. My nights are very sleepless 
and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 
dying. 

'* My physicians try to make me hope, that much 
of my malady is the effect of cold, and that some de** 
gree at legist of recovery is to be expected from vernal 
breezes and summer suns. If my life is prolonged 
to autumn, I should be glad to try a warmer climate ; 
though how to travel with a diseased body, without a 
companion to conduct me, and with very little money, 
I do not well see. Ramsay has recovered his limbs m 
Italy; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, where, indeed, 
he died ; but he was, I believe, past hope when he 
went. Think for me what I can do. 

** I received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you some opinion about it^ 
but you will forgive a man struggling with disease 
his neglect of disputes, politicks, and pamphlets. X^t 
me have your prayers. My compliments tO/ your 
lady, and young ones. Ask your physicians about 
my case : and desire Sir Alexander Dick to write me 
bis opinion. 

" I am, dear^sir, &c. 
•' Feb. U. 1784." " Sam. JoHNgoir.'* 
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'^TO MRS. LUCT PORTKR, IN UCHFIBLD. 
" MY DEAREST LOVE, 

** I HAVE been extremely ill of an asthma and 
dropsy, but receiyed, by the mercy of God, sudden 
and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the discharge 
of twenty pints of water. Whether I shall continue 
free, or shall fill again, cannot be told. Pray for me. 
" Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think 
nothing worth our care but how to prepare for it; 
what we know amiss in ourselves let us make haste 
to amend, and put our trust in the mercy of God, 
and the intercession of our Saviour. I am, dear 
madam, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
^ FA. 23, 1784." *' Sam. Johkson." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

^^ I HAVE just advanced so far towards recovery 
as to read a pamphlet ; and you may reasonably sup- 
pose that the first pamphlet which I read was yours. 
I am very much of your opinion, and, like you, feel 
great inaignation at the indecency with which the 
King is every day treated. Your paper contains very 
considerable knowledge of history and of the consti- 
tution, very properly produced and applied. It will 
certainly raise your character,* though perhaps it may 
not make you a Minister of State* 

1 I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, ia irbich I thus expressed 
mvBelf: '^Myprindplesmayappearto you too monarchical: but 
1 know and am persuaded, they are not inconsistent with the tnie 
principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, sir, are notv the 
Pxhne Minister, caUed by the Sovere^p to maintain the right at 
die (kown, as well as those of the peo^ agamst a violent factioB. 
As audi, you are entitled to ^ wannest support of every ^jtigd 
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^^ I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again^ and 
tell her^ that in the letter-case was a letter relating to 
.me, for which I will give her, if she is willing to give 
it me; another guinea. The letter is of consequence 
only to me. 

" F am, dear sir, &c 
" London, Feb. 27, 1784." " Sam. JoHNSON." 

In consequence of Johnson's request that I should 
ask our physicians about his case, and desire Sir 
Alexander Dick to send his opinion, I transmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable Baronet, then in 
his eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire as 
ever ; and mentioned his expressi(H]S to me in the note 
accompanying it, — ** With my niost affectionate wishes 
for Dr. Johnson's recovery, m which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;'* and 
at the same time a fall opinion upon his case by Dr. 
Gillespie, who, like Dr. CuUen, had the advantage of 
having passed through the gradations of surgery and 
pharmacy, and by study and practice had attained to 
such skill, that my father setued on him two hundred 
pounds a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year 
during his life, as an honorarium to secure his par- 
ticular attendance. The opinion was conveyed m a 
letter to me, beginning, " I am sincerely sorry for the 
bad state of health your very learned and illustrious 
friend. Dr. Johnson, lubours under at present.** 

subject in every department** He answered, '' I am extremely 
Obliged to you ior the scntiolients you do me the honour to express, 
and have observed with great pleasure the zecUbnt and able support 
given to the Cause of the Publtck in the wovl; you were m> 
g3od to transmit to me.** 
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'^ TO /AMES B08WELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'' Presently after I had sent airay mj last 
letter, I receiyed your kind medical packet. I am 
yery much obliged both to you and to your physicians 
for your kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie 
has sent me an excellent consilium medicum, all solid 
practical experimental knowledge. I am at present 
in the opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. BrocklesbyV as well as my own, going on very 
hopefully. I nave just begun to take vinegar of 
squills* The powder hurt my stomach so much, that 
it could not be continued. 

*^ Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks 
for his kind letter; and bring with you the rhubarb' 
which he so tenderly offers me. 

^* I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and 
that no evil, either real or imaginary, now disturb^ you. 

" I am, &c 
« London, March 2, 1794." ' " Sam. Johnson." 



J also applied to three of the eminent physicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated school of medicine 
at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Munro, to 
each of whom I sent the following letter:— 



^' DEAR SIR, 



'* Dr. Jornson has been very ill for some time ; 
and in a letter of anxious apprehension he writes to 
me, ' Ask your physicians about my case.*^ 

'^ This, you see, is not authority for a regular con- 

1 Fiom hx9 gaiden at Prestonfield, where he cultivated that 
plant with such success, that he was presented with a gold medal 
by the Society of London for the Encouragement of Arts, Macnu« 
ductules, and Gommerce* 

VOL. V. O 
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«ultation : but I have iio doubt of your readiness to 
give your advice to a man so eminent^ and who^ in 
his Life of Garth^ has paid your profession a just and 
elegant compliment : ' I believe every man has found 
in physicians great liberality and dignity of senti- 
m^iit, very prompt effusions of beneficence^ and will- 
ingness to exert a lucrative art^ where there is no 
hope of lucre.* 

" Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer 
he had a stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered 
almost entirely. He had, before that, been troubled 
with a catarrhous cough. This winter he was seized 
with a spasmodick asthma, by which he has been 
confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least ad-> 
mission of cold, there is such a constriction upon his 
bresyst, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is 
obliged to sit up all night, and gets rest and some- 
times sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
poppies ; and that there are (edematous tumours in his 
legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal 
to the return of mild weather. Dr. Johnson says, 
that a dropsy gains ground upon him ; and he seems 
to think that a warmer climate would do him good. 
I understand he is now rather better, and is using 
vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear sir^ 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
" March 7, 1784." " James Boswbll." 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my 
letter, and its venerable object. Dr. Cullen's wonis 
concerning him were, ^' It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to be of any service to a man whom the 
publick properly esteem, and whom I esteem and 
respect as much as I do Dr. Johnson." Dr. Hope'Sj^ 
^' Few people have a better claim on me than your 
friend, as hardly a day passes that I do not ask his 
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opinion about this or that word.'* Dr. Munro's^ " I 
most sincerely join you in sympathising with that 
very worthy and ingenious character^ from whom his 
country has derived much instruction and enter- 
tainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. Brock- 
lesby. Doctors Cullen and Munro. wrote theif opinions 
and prescriptions to me^ which I afterwards carric4 
with me to London^ and, so far as they were en- 
couraging, communicated to Johnson. The liberality 
on one hand, and grateful sense of it on the other, I 
have great satisfsui^ion in recording. 

« 

^' TO JAMES B08WELL, ESQ. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

*' I AM too much pleased with the attention which 
you and your dear laay' shew to my welfare, not to 
be' diligent in letting you know the progress which I 
make towards health. The dropsy, by God's blessing, 
has now run almost totally away by natural evacuation ; 
and the asthma, if not irritated by cold, gives me little 
trouble. While I am writing this, I have not any 
Mnsation of debility or disease. But I do not yet 
venture out, having been confined to the house from 
the thirteenth of December, now a quarter' of a year. 

'* When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able to guess ; but such a letter 
as Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man, not wholly 
motionless, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady 
how much her civility and kindness have touched and 
gratified me. 

" Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to 
subside, and the King's authority is in some measure 
re-established. Mr. Pitt will have great power ; but 

I Who had written him a very kind letter. . . 
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you must remember^ that what he has to give, must, 
at least for some time, be given to those who gave, 
and those who preserve, his power. A new minister 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship; he must, 
tin he is settled, think only of extending his interest. 

4e :(c 4e 4c :(c Hi 

" If you come hither through Edinburgh, send for 
Mrs. Stewart, and give for me another guinea for the 
letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

" Please to bring with you Baxter's Anacreon ; and 
if you procure heads of Hector Boece, the historian, 
and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will put them in 
my room; or any other of the fathers of Scottish 
literature. 

^^ I wish you an easy and happy journey, and hope J 
seed not teil you that you will be welcome to, dear sir^ 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
•* L^on, March. 18, 1784." " Sam. Johnson.*' ^ 

I wrote to him, March 28; from York, informing 
him that I had a high gratification in the triumph of 
monarchical principles over aristocratical influence, 
in that great county, in an address to the King ; that 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that news of 
the dissolfition of Parliament having arrived, I was to 
hasten back to my own county, where I had carried 
an Address to his Majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of being a candidate to represent 
the county in Parliament. 

'* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 
^* DBAE SIB, 

" You could do nothing so proper as to hasten 
back when you found the Parliament dissolved. With 
fho influence which your address mu^t haye gaiQe4 
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you^ it may reasonably be expected that yx>ur presence 
win be of importance, and your activity of efiect. 

'' Yonr solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from the kindness of such 8 
friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling, 
that Dr. Brocklesby's account is true, and that I am, 
by the blessing of fcrod, wonderfully relieved. 

^^ You are entering upon a transaction which re- 
quire much prudence. You must endeavour to 
oppose without exasperating; to practise temporary 
hostility, without producing enemies for life. This 
is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it has been done by 
many, and seems most likely to be effected by opposing 
merely upon general principles, without descending to 
personal or particular censures or objections. One 
thing I must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in 
the conduct of elections ; — I must entreat you to be 
scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. One night's 
drunkenness may defeat the labours of forty days well 
employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, but 
not malicious ; and you may form such an interest, as 
may not only exalt yourself, but di^ify your family. 

*' We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. 
Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and his friends 
say will carry the election. However that be, he will 
certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just told me, 
that the city leans towards the King. 

'* Let me hear, from time to time, how you are 
employed, and what progress you make. 

" Make dear Mrs. BosweU, and all the young 
Boswells, the sincere compliments of, sir, your af- 
fectionate humble servant,^ 
« London, March 30, 1784.'» " Sam. Johnson." 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was suitable to the long friendship which had 
subsisted between him and that gcntleniun. 



o^^ 
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March 27* ^' Since you left me^ I hare continued 
in my own opinion, and in Dr. Brocklesby's, to grow 
better with respect to all my formidable ani dangerous 
distempers ; though to a body battered and shaken as 
niine has lately been, it is to be feared that weak at- 
tacks may be sometimes mischievous. I have, indeedj 
by standing" carelessly at an open window, got a verj 
troublesome cough, which it has been necessary tc 
appease by opium, in larger quantities than I like ta 
taKe, and I have not found it give way so readily as J 
exp^K^ted ; its obstinacy, however, seems at last dis- 
posed to submit to the remedy, and I know not whethei 
I should then have a right to complain of any morHd 
sensation* My asthma is, I am afraid, constitutiona] 
and incurable i but it is only occasional, and unless i1 
be excited by labour, or by cold, gives me no mo- 
lestation, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; foi 
Siv John Floyer, whom the physical race consider at 
authour ^f one of the best books upon it, panted on tc 
ninety^ ^ was supposed; and why were we conteni 
with siipposing a fact so interesting, of a man so con- 
spicuous? because he corrupted, at perhaps sevent} 
or eighty, the register, that he might pass for youngci 
than he was. He was not much less than eighty 
when to a man of rank who modestly a^ked his age 
he answered, ' Go look ;' though he was in general i 
man of civility and elegance. 

f' The ladies, I find, are at your house all well, ex- 
cept Miss Langton, who will probably soon recovei 
her health by light suppers. Let her eat at dinnei 
as she will^ but not take a full stomach to bed. — Pa] 
my sincere respects to dear Miss Langton in Lin- 
(ScAnshire; let her know that I mean not to break o\i] 
league of friendship, and that I have a set of Live 
for her, when I have the means of sending it.'* . 

April 8. " I am still disturbed by my cough ; bu 
what thanks have I not to. pay, >vhen |ny cough is th< 
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most paibful sensation that I feel ? and from that I 
expect hardly to be released, while winter continues 
to gripe us with so much pertinacity. The year has 
now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and 
still there is very little remission of the cold. When 
warm weather comes, which surely must come at last,. 
I hope it will help both me and your young lady. 

" The man so busy about addresses is neither more 
nor less than our own Boswell, who had come as far 
as York towards London, but turned back on the 
dissolution, and is said now to stand for some place. 
Whether to wish him success, his best friends hesitate. 
, '^ Let me nave your prayers for the completion of 
my recovery : I am now better than I ever expected 
to have been. May God add to his mercies the grace 
that may enable me to use them according to his will. 
My compliments to all." 

April 13. ^^ I had this evening a note from Lord 
Portmore,.' desiring that I would give you an account 
of my health. You might have had it with less cir« 
cumauction. I am, by God's blessing, I believe, free 
from all morbid sensations, except a cough, which is 
only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be 
softer. The summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, ena,ble 
me to support the winter. God, who has so wonder- 
fully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

" Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothes. 

I To which Johnson returned this answer. 

*t TO THE AIGHT HONOURABLE EAKL OF POKTMORE. 

'' Dr. Johksok acknowled^ with great respect the honow 
of lioird Portmore's notice. He is better than he ww i and wil^ 
as bis Lordship directs, write to Mr. Langton. 

" Boltrcourt, Fleet-street, 
Apr. 13, 1784." 
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and Miss Langton are both well. That is a good 
basis of content. Then how goes George on with his ^ 
studies ? How does Miss Mary ? And how does my 
<twn Jenny ? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I 
will take care to pay. In the mean time tell her that 
I acknowledge the debt. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. 
If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she will favour me 
with a visit, for I am not well enough to go out.'* 

TO OZIAS HUMPHRY,' ESQ* 



'* SIR, 



" Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevolence 
you listened to a request which I was almost afraid 
to make, of leave to a young painter^ to attend you 
from time to time in your painting-room, to see your 
operations, and receive your instructions. 

" The young man has perhaps good parts, but has 
been without a regular education. He is my god- 
son, and therefore I interest myself in his progress 

1 The eminent painter, lepresentative of the ancient fimiily of 
Homfrey (now Humphry) m the west of England; who, as 
appears from their arms which they have invariahly used, have, 
beeur (as I hive seen authenticated by the best authority) one of 
those among ^e Knights and Esquires of honour who are repre- 
sented by Holmsfaed as having issued from the Tower of London 
on cours^ appareDed for the justes, acoampanied by Udies of 
honour, leading every one a Knight, with a chain of gold^ passing 
through the streets of London into Smithfield, on Sunday, at three' 
o'dodc in the afternoon, being the first Sunday afler Michaelmas, 
in the fourteenth year of King Richai:d the Second. This family 
once enjojr^ large possessions, but, like others, have lost them in 
the progress of ages. Their blood, however, remains to them well 
ascertained ; and they may hope, in the revolution of events, to 
recover that rank in society for which, in modern times, fortune 
seems to be an indispensable requisite. 

2 Son of Mr Samuel Faterson, eminent for his knowledge of 
books. 
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and success^ and shall think myself much favoured if 
I receive from you a permission to send him. 

'^ My health is^ by God's blessing, much restored, 
but I am not yet allowed by my physicians to go 
abroad ; nor, indeed, do I thmk myself yet able to 
endure the weather. 

" I am, sir, 1 
" Your most humble servant, 
" April 6, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 



•^ SIR, 



« 



The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the 
liberty of recommending to your kindness ; which I . 
hope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence, 
and his gratitude for your favours. 

" I am, sir, 
^' Your most humble servant, 
« April 10, mi:' Sam. Johnson.*' 



TO THE SAME. 



" SIR, 



<€ 



I AM very much obliged by your civilities to 
my godoson, but must beg of you to add to them the 
favour of permitting him to see you paint, that he 
may know how a picture is begun, advanced, and 
completed. 

'^ If he may attend you in a few of your operations, 
I hope he will shew that tQe benefit has been pro^ 
perly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gra« 
tituae. At least I shall consider you as enlarging 
your kindness to, sir, 

^^ Your humble servant, 
•' Jdaj 31, 1794." " Si\M. JoHNspN,** 
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*^ TO THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

' '' DEAR SIR, 

" What can be the reason that I hear nothing; 
from you ? I hope nothing disables you from writing. 
What I have seen, and what I have felt, gives me 
reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giving ine 
the comfort of knowing, that after all my losses I 
have yet a friend left. 

" 1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary 
and very cheerless. Though it has pleased Goo 
wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, I am yet 
very weak, and have not passed the door since the 
IStti of December. I hope for some help from warm 
weather, which will surely come in time. 

'^ I could not have the consent of the physicians 
to go to church yesterday ; I therefore received the 
holy sacrament at home, in the rooin where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before 
her death. O ! my friend, the approach of death is 
very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and 
round for that help which cannot be had. Yet we 
hope and hope, and fiuicy that he who has lived to- 
day may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive 
our hope only from Grod. 

'^ In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. 
I have no friend now living but you * and Mi'. Hector, 
that was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect, 
dear sir, " Yours affectionately, 

" London, Easter-Monday, " SaM. JohnSOK." 

April 12, 1784." 

1 [This friend of Johnson's youth survived him somewhat more 
than three years, having died February 11), 1788. M.] 
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[f^ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER^ IN LICHFIELD. 
*' My DEAR^ 

'' I WRITE to you now^ to tell you that I am so 
far recovered that on the 2l8t I went to church, to 
return thanks, after a confinement of more than four 
long months. 

^^ My recovery is such as neither myself nor the 
physicians at aU expected, and is such as that very 
few examples have been known of the like. Joinwitn 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

" Dr. Vyse has been with [me] this evening : he 
tells me that you likewise have been much disordered, 
but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
sometime have a cheerful interview. In the mean 
time let us pray for one another. 

'^ I am, madam, 

^^ Your humble servant, 
" LoBdon, April 26, 1784." " Sam. Johnson."] 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentle- 
ness and complacency to a young iady his god-child, 
(me of the daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then 
I think in her seventh year. He took the trouble to 
write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
printed characters, that she might have the satis- 
Riction of reading it herself. The original lies before 
me, but shall be &ithfully restored to her ; and I dare 
say will be preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she 
lives. 

^' TO MISS JANE LANOTON, IN ROCHESTER, KENT. 
'* MY DEAREST MISS JENNY, 

'^ I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so 
k>og without being answered; but, when I am not 
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pretty weU^ I do not always write plain enough for 
yonng ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you 
write so well, and hope that you mind your pen, your 
book, and your needle, for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and make you 
respected ; and your needle will find you useful em- 
ployment when you do not care to read. When you 
are a little older, I hope you will be very dili^nt in 
learning arithmetick; and, above all, tnat through 
your whole life you will carefully say your prayers, 
and read your Bible. 

" I am, my dear, 

*^ Your most humble servant, 
" May 10, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and 
next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; for a coach 
was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the house 
of his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, where he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having formerly laughed at the 
eeneral opinion upon the subject, he now acknow- 
ledged was conduave to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, 
he communicated to me, with solemn earnestness, a 
very remarkable circumstance which had happened 
in the course of his illness, when he was much dis- 
tressed by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and 
employed a day in particular exercises of religion,— 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a sudden ^e 
obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up 
to Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no direct 
inference from this fact; but from his manner of 
telling it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as 
something more thao an incident in the common 
iX)urse of events. For my own part, I have no diffi« 
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culty to avow that cast of thinkings whicli^ by many 
modem pretenders to wisdom, is called superstitious. 
But here I think even men of dry rationality may 
bdieTe, that there was an intermediate interposition 
of divine Providence, and that '' the fervenjt prayer of 
this righteous man'* availed. * ^ 

On Sunday, May 9> I found Colonel Valiancy, the 
celebrated Antiquary and Engineer, of Ireland, with 
him. On Monday, the 10th, I dined with him at 
Mr. Paradise's, where was a large company; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. On 
Thursday, the 13th, I dined with him at Mr. Joddrel's^ 
with anotlier large company ; the Bishop of Exeter, 
Lord Monboddo,'^ Mr. Murphy, &c 

1 Upon this subject there is a very fiiir and judicious remark in 
tiie Lire of Dr. Abemethy, in the first edition of the Biographia 
Britannica^ which I should have been glad to see in his Life which 
has been written for the second edition of that valuable work. 
^^ To deny the exercise of a particular providence in the Deity^s 
TOvemment of the world, is certainly impious, yet nothing server 
uie cause of the scomer more than an incautious forward zeal in 
determining the particular instances of it." 

In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also happy to quote 
that salable and elegant writer Mr. Melmoth^ in Letter VIII. of 
his collection, publi^cd under the name of Fitzotbome. '^ We 
may -saMj assert, that the belief of a particular Providence is 
founded upon such probable reasons as may well justify our assent. 
It would scarce, therefore, be wise to renounce an opinion which 
afibrds so firm a support to the soul, in those seasons wherein 
she stands in most need of assistance, merely because it is not 
possible, in questions of this kind, to solve every difficulty which 
attends ihem." 

' 2 I was sorry to observe Lord Monboddo avoid any communi* 
cation with Dr. Johnson. I flattered myself that I had made them 
very good friends (see *•*• Journal of a Tour to th^ Hebrides,'' 
third edition, page 67)^ but unhappily his Lordship had resumed 
aad.dieridied a violoit prejudice against my illustrious friend, to 
whom I must do the. justice to say, there was on his part not the 
least anger, but a good humoured sportiveness. Nay, though he 
Imew of his Lordship's indisposition towards him, he was even 
VOL. V. P 
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Od Saturday^ May 15, I dined with him at Dr. 
l^rockksby's^ where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. 
Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion Mr. De- 
Taynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of these days, 
and others on which I saw him, I nave no memorials, 
except the general recollection of his being able and 
animated in conversation, and appearing to relish 
society as much as the youngest man. I find only 
these three small particulars: — ^When a person was 
mentioned, who said, '' I have lived fifty-one years in 
this world, without having had ten minutes of un- 
easiness ; he exclaimed, ^^ The man who says so, lies : 
he attempts to impose on human credulity.** The 
Bishop of Exeter* in vain observed, that men were 
very diiferent. His Lordship's manner was not im- 
pressive ; and I learnt afterwards, that Johnson did 
not find out that the person who talked to him was a 
Prelate; if he had, I doubt not that he would have 
treated him with more respect : for once talking of 
Creorge Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced for his 
piety, he said, ^^ I should as soon think of contradict- 
mg a Bishop." One of the company provoked him 
greatly by doing what he could least of all bear, which 
was quotmg something of his own writing, against 
what he then maintained. ^^ What, sir (cried the 
gentleman), do you say to, 

' The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by?* **> 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an 
instance of a man who had lived without uneasiness, 
was much offended, for he looked upon such a quota- 
kindly ; as appeared ttoxh his inquiring of me after him, by an 
abbreviation of his name, *•*• Well, how does MonnyV 

1 [Dr. John Ross.] 

2 Venes aa the death of Mr. Levett. 
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lion as unfair. His anger burst out in an unjustifiable 
retort^ insinuating 'that the gentleman's reniark was 
a sally of ebriety ; " Sir^ there is one passion I would 
adyise you to command : when you have drunk out 
that giass^ don't drink another." Here was exem- 
l^ified what Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of a 
very witty image from one of Gibber's Comedies: 
** There is no arguing with Johnson : for if his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the but-end 
of it." 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence 
in the literary world was violently censured for at- 
tacking people by anonymous paragraphs in news- 
papers,' he, from the spirit of contradiction as I 
thought, took up his defence, and said, ^' Come, come^ 
this is not so terrible a crime ; he means only to vex 
them a little. I do not say that I should do it ; but 
there is a great difference between him and me ; what 
is fit for Hephsestion is not fit for Alexander."—- 
Another, when I told him that a young and handsome 
Countess had said to me, '^ I should think that to be 
praised by Dr. Johnson would m^e one a fool all 
one's lifo;*' and that I answered, ^^ Madam, I shall 
make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ;" 
he said, ^^ I am too old to be made a fool ; but if you 
say I am made a fool, I shall not deny it. I am much 
pleased with a compliment, especially from a pretty 



woman." 



On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in' 
fine spirits, at our Essex-Head Club. He told us, " I 
dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's with Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three 
such women are not to be found : I know not whete 
I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is 
superiour to them all." Bos well. " What ! had you 
them all to yourself, sir?" Johnson. " I had them 
all, as much as they were had ; but it might have bo^w 
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better had there been more company there." Bos- 
wsLL. '^ Might not Mrs. Montagu^ have been a 
fourth }" Johnson. ^^ Sir^ Mrs. Montague does not 
make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs. Montague is a very 
extraordinary woman ; she has a constant strtom of 
conversation^ and it is always impregnated; it has 
always meaning." Boswell. ^^Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation." Johnson. ^* Yes, 
sir ; if a man were to go by chance at the same time 
with Burke under a shed^ to s^un a shower^ he would, 
say— ^ this is an extraordinary man.' If Burke should 
go into a stable to see his horse drest, the ostler 
would say — ^we have had an extraordinary man here.'*' 
Bo SWELL. '^ Foote was a man who never fsiiled in 
conversation. If he had gone into a stable — " John- 
son. ^^ Sir^ if lie had gone into the stable, the ostler 
would have said, here has been a comical fellow ; but 
he would not have respected him." Boswell. ^^And, 
sir, the ostler would have answered him, would have 
given him as good as he brought, as the common say- 
ing is.*' Johnson. "Yes, sir; and Foote would 
have answered the ostler. — ^When Burke does not 
descend to be merry, his conversation is very supe- 
riour indeed. There is no proportion between the 
powers which he shews in serious talk and in jocu- 
larity. When he lets himself down to that, he is in 
the kennel." I have in another place* opposed, and 
I hope with success. Dr. Johnson s very smgular and 
erroneous notion as to Mr. Burke*s pleasantry. Mr. 
Windham now said low to me, that he differed from 
our great friend in this observation; for ^ that Mr. 
Burke was often very happy in his merriment. It 
would not have been right for^ither of us to have 
contradicted Johnson at this time, in a Society all. of 
whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much as 

I " Journal of a Tour to Oie Hebrides,*' third edidon, p. 20. 
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we did. It might have occasioned something more 
Fough^ and at any rate would probably have checked 
the flow of Johnson's good^humour. He called to us 
with a sudden air of exultktion^ as the thought started 
into his mind^ '^ O ! Gentlemen^ I must tell you a 
very great thing. The Empress of Russia has ordered 
the ' Rambler* to be translated into the Russian lan- 
guage :^ so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as 
the banks of the Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther 
from me than the Rhone was from Horace." Bos- 
well. '* You must certainly be pleased with this^ 
sir." Johnson. " I am pleased^ sir, to be sure. A 
man is pleased to find he has succeeded in that which 
he has endeavoured to do." 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a 
noble person driving in his carriage^ and looking 
exceedingly well^ notwithstanding his great age. 
Johnson. ^^ Ah^ sir; that is nothing. Bacon ob- 
serves, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower 
undermined.** 

On Sunday, May I6, I found him alone : he talked 
of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, saying, " Sir, she 
has done every thing wrong, since Thrale' s bridle was 
off her neck ;" and was proceeding to mention some 
circumstances which have since been the subject of 
publick discussion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refrited a mis- 
taken notion which is very common in Scotland, that 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Church of England, 
though duly enforced, is insufficient to preserve the 
morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents may 
be screened by appealing to the Convocation, which 

1 I have since heard that the report was not well founded; but 
the elation dit^covcred by Johnson in the belief that it was true, 
shewed a noble ardour for literary fame. 
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being never authorized by the King to sit for the 
despatch of business^ the appeal never can be heard. 
Dr. Douglas observed^ that this was founded upon 
ignorance ; for that the Bishops have sufficient power 
to maintain discipline^ and that the sitting of the 
Convocation was wholly immaterial in this respect^ it 
being not a Court of Judicature^ but like a parlia- 
ment^ to make canons and regulations as times may 
require. 

Johnson^ talking of the fear of deaths said^ ^^ Some 
|)eople ave not aft'aid^ because they look upon salvation 
as the effect of an absolute decree^ and think they 
feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. Others^ 
and those the most rational in my opinion^ look upon 
salvation as conditional ; and as they never can be sure 
that they have complied with the conditions^ they 
are afraia." 

In one of his little manuscript diaries^ about this 
time^ I find a short notice^ which marks his amiable 
disposition more certainly than a thousand studied 
declarations.— «" Afternoon spent cheerfully and ele- 
gantly^ I hope without, offence to God or man ; 
though in no holy duty^ yet in the general exercise 
and cultivation of benevolence." 

On Monday^ May 17^ I dined with him at Mr.' 
Dilly's/ where were Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend 
Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though a 
most .zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning 
and knowledge, and so much exercised in various 
departments, and withal so much liberality, that the 
stupendous powers of the literary Goliath, though 
they did not frighten this little David of popular 
spirit, could not but excite his admiration. There 
was also Mr. Braithwaite of the Post-office, that 
amiable and ^endly man, who, with modest and un-> 
assuming manners, has associated with many of tlie 
witd of the age. Johnson was very quiescent to-day. 
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perhaps too I. was indolent. * I find notliing more of 
him in my notes, but that when I mentioned tliat I 
had seen m the King's library sixty-three editions of 
my faTOurite Thomas a Kempis, — amongst which it 
was in eight languages, Latin, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian, 
^— he said, he thought it unnecessary to collect many 
editions of a book, which were all the same, except as 
to the paper and print ; he would have the original, 
and all the translations, and all the editions which 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the 
famous collection of editions of Horace by Douglas, 
mentioned by Pope, who is said to have had a doset 
filled with them ; and he added, ^^ every man should 
trv to collect one book in that manner, and present it 
to a piblick library." 

On Tuesday, May 1 8, I saw him for a short time 
in the morning. I told him that the mob had called 
out, as the King passed, ^^ No Fox — No Fox," which 
I- did not like. He said, *^They were right, sir.** I 
said, I thought not ; for it seemed to be making Mr. 
Fox the King's competitor. There being no audience, 
so that there could be no triumph in a victory, he 
fairly agreed with me. I said it might do very well, 
if explained thus : " Let us have no Fox ;" under- 
standing it as a prayer to his Majesty not to appoint 
that gentleman minister. 

On Wednesday, May Ipj I sat a part of the evening 
with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the death 
of our friends might be a consolation against the fear 
of our own dissolution, because we might have more 
friends in the other world than in this. He perhaps 
felt this as a reflection upon his apprehension as to 
death ; and said, with heat, " How can a man know 
tvhere his departed friends are, or whether they will 
be his friends in the other world ? How many friend-^ 
ships have you known formed upon principles of 
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virtue ? Most friendships are formed by caprice or by 
chance^ mere confederacies in vice or leagues in folly." 
We talked of our worthy friei^ld Mr. Langton. 
He said, '^ I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say. Sit anima 
mea cum Langtono," I mentioned a very eminent 

. friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir; 

but has not the evangelical virtue of 

Langton. , I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgement upon an interesting oc- 
casion. "When I was ill (said he), I desired he 
would tell me sincerely in what he thought my life 
was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper^ on 
which he had written down several texts of Scripture, 
recommending christian charity* And when I ques^ 
tioned .him what occasion I had given for such an 
animadversion, all that he could say amounted to 
this, — that I sometimes contradicted people in con-> 
versation. Now what harm does it do to any man 
to be 'contradicted .>" Boswell. "I suppose he 
meant the wawwerof doing it; roughly, — and harshly." 
Johnson. "And who is the worse for that?" Bos- 
well. " It hurts people of weaker nerves." John- 
son. ^^ I know no such weak-nerved people." Mr- 
Burke, to whom I related this conference, said, ^^ It 

. is well, if when a man comes to die, he has nothing 
heavier upon his conscience than having been a little 
rough in conversation." 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was pre- 
sented to him, though at first pleased with the at- 
tention of his friend, whom he thanked in an earnest 
manner, soon exclaimed in a loud and angry tone> 
'^What is your drift, sir?" Sir Joshua Re3molds 
pleasantly observed, that it was a scene for a comedy. 
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to see a penitent get into a violent passion and bela- 
bour his confessor. * 

I have preserved no more of his conversation at 
the times when I saw him during the rest of this 
months till Sunday^ the 30th of May, when I met 
him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's, where there was 
a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. Sir 
James Johnston .happened to say^ that he paid no re- 
gard to the arguments of counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons, because they were paid for 
speaking. Johnson. ^^ Nay, sir, argument is argu- 
ment. You cannot help paying regard to their argu- 
ments^ if they are .good.. If it were testimony, you' 
might disregard it, if you knew that it were pur- 
chased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon ^ upon 
this subject: testimony is like an arrow shot from a 
long bow ; the force of it depends on the strength of 

1 After all, I cannot but be of opinion, diat as ]\Ir. Langton 
was 'seriously requested by Dr. Johnson to mention what appeared 
to him erroneous in the diaracter of his friend, he was bound as an 
honest man, to intimate what he really thought, which he certainly 
did in the most delicate manner ; so that Johnson himself, when 
in a qiiiet frame of mind, was pleased with it The texts sug- 
gested are now before roe, and I shall quote a few o( them. 
^Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.'* Mat. 
V. 6. — " I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one an- 
other in love." Ejphes, v. 1, 2. — '^ And above all these Sings put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness." Col, iii 14.-— 
^ Charity suffereth long, and is kind: charity envieth not, charity 
vaunteth not itsielf, is not puffed up : doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, is not easily provoked." 1 Cor. xiiL 4, 5. 

2 [Dr. Johnson's memory deceived him. The passage referred 
fenred to is not Bacon's, but Boyle's : and may be found, with 
a slight variation, in Johnson's Dictionary, under the word— 
Ckossbow. — So happily sdected are the greater part of the ex- 
amples in that incomparable work, that if the most striking pas^ 
sages found in it were collected by one of our modem book-makers, 
under the title of Ths Beauties of Johnson's Dicxiok- 
AJiYp they would form a very pleasing and. popular volume. M<\ 
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the hand that draws it. Argtunent is like an arrow 
from a cross-bow^ which has equal force though shot 
by a child." 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole's> and Mjm 
Helen Maria Williams bemg expected in the^wenmg, 
Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beaittifiil '* Ode on 
the Peace:*** Johnson read it ever, and when this 
elegant and accomplished young lady' was presented 
to him^ he took lier by the hand in the most courteous 
manner^ and repeated the finest stanza of her poem : 
idus was the most delicate and pleasing compliment 
lie could pay. Her respectable friend. Dr. Kippis, 
from whom I had this anecdote, was standing by, and 
was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time 
she .was fortunate enough to be in Dr. John8on*s 
company, he asked her to sit down by him, which she 
did, and upon her inquiring how he was, he an^* 
swered, ^^ I am very ill indeed, madam. I am very 
ill even when you are near me; what should I be 
were you at a distance?" 

He had now a great desire to go to Oicford, as his 
first jaunt after his illness ; we talked of it for some 
days, and I had promised to accompany him. He 

1 The Peace made by that very able statesman, tlie Earl of 
Shdbume, now Marquis of Lansdown, which may fairly be con- 
sidered as the foundation of all the prosperity of Great Britain 
since that time. 

2 In the first edition of my Work, the epithet amiable was 
fliven. I was sorry to be obliged to strike it out ; but I could not 
m justice sufier it to remain, after this young lady had not only 
written in favour of the savage Anarchy with which France hat 
been visited, but had (as I have been informed by good authority), 
talked, without horrour, over the ground at the Thuilleries when 
it was strewed with the naked bodies of the faithful Swiss Guards, 
who were barbarously massacred for having bravely defended, 
against a crew of ruffians, the Monarch whom they had taken ai| 
oath to defend. From Dr. Johnson she could now expect not en* 
ileftrment but repulsion. 
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vas impatient and fretful to-night^ because I did not 
at once agree to go with him on Thursday. When 
I considered how ill he had been^ and what allowance 
should be made for the influence of sickness upon his 
temper^ I resolved to indulge him^ though with some 
inconvenience to myself^ as I wished to attend the 
musical meeting in honour of Handel, in Westmin* 
ster-Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was 
ever compassionate to the distresses of others, and 
actively earnest in procuring them aid, as appears 
frmn a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, in these 
words : ^^ I am adiamed to ask for some relief for a 
poor maa, to whom, I hope, I have given what I can 
be expected to spare. The man importunes me, and 
the blow goes round. I am going to try another aif 
on Thursday." 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took 
us up in the morning at Bolt-court. The other two 
passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, 
two very agreeable ladies from America ; they were 
going to Worcestershire, where they then resided. 
Frank had been sent by his master the day before to 
take places for us ; and I found from the way-bill 
that Ur, Johnson had made our names be put down. 
Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered me, ** Is 
this the great Dr. Johnson ?" I told her it was ; so 
she was then prepared to listen. As she soon hap-v 
pened to mention in a voice so low that Johnson did 
not hear it, that her husband had been a member of 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware of 
introducing that subject, as she must know how very 
violent Johnson was against the people of that countr}'. 
He talked a great deal. But I am sony I have pre<« 
served little of the conversation. Miss Beresford 
was so much charmed, that she said to me aside^ 
''How he docs talk! Every sentence is an essay.*' 
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She amused herself in the coach with knotting ; lie 
would scarcely allow this species of emi^oyment any 
merit. ^^ Next to mere, idleness (saia he) I think 
knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of insig- 
nificance ; though I once attempted to learn knotting. 
Dempster's sister (looking to me) endeavoured to 
teach me it ; but I made no progress/' 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in 
the pufolick post-coach of the state of his affairs: 
'' I have (said he) about the world I think above a 
thousand pounds^ which I intend shall affojd Frank 
an annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed' his 
openness with people at a first interview was re- 
markable. He said once to Mr. Langton^ '^ I think I 
am like Squire Richard in ^ The Journey to Londpn/ 
• /'m never strange in a strange vlace* " He was 
truly social. He strongly censurea what is much too 
common in England among persons of condition^-^ 
maintaining an absolute silence^ when unknown to 
each other; as for instance^ when occasionally brought 
together in a room before the master or mistress of 
the house has appeared. " Sir^ that is beine so un- 
civilized as not to understand the common rurhts of 
humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for 
dinner. The ladies^ I saw^ wondered to see the great 
jphilosophcr^ whose wisdom and wit they had been 
admiring all the way^ get into ill-humour from such 
a cause. He scolded the waiter^ sayings ^' It is as 
bad as bad can be : it is ill-fed^ ill-killed^ ill-kept^ 
and ill-drest" 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that mag« 
nificent and venerable seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, 
and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, m 
readiness to attend him ; and we were received with 
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the most polite hospitality at the house of his old 
friend Dr. Adams^ Master of Pembroke College^ who 
had giyen us a kind invitation. Before we were 
set down^ I communicated to Johnson my having 
engaged to returned to London directly^ for the reason 
I have mentioned^ but that I would hasten back 'to 
* him again. He was pleased that I had made thi» 
jonrniey merely to keep him company. He was easy 
and j^acid, with Dr., Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams^ 
and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebrsean, 
who was here on a visit. He soon de^atched the 
inquiries which were made about his illness and re- 
isovery^ by a short and distinct narrative ; and then 
assuming a gay air^ repeated from Swift^ 

^* Nor think on our appioadiing ills^ 
And ttiXkof spectacles and piDs." 

Dr. Newton^ the Bishop of Bristol^ having been 
mentioned^ J(^nson> recollecting the manner in which 
he had been censured by that Prelate, ' thus reta- 

1 Dr. Newton, in his Account of his own Life, after animad- 

ireartnig upon Mr. Gibbon's History, says, ^' Dr. Johnson's ^ Lives 

tff the Poets' afforded more amusement ; but candour was much 

hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates in every' 

part. Some passages, it must be allowed, are judicious and weU 

written, but mi^ not suffident compensation for so much spleen 

and ill-humoiur. Never was any biographer more sparing of his 

pndsey or more abundant in his censures. He seemingly delights 

more in exposing blemishes, than in reoonmiending beauties 9 

slightly passes over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and 

not content with his own severe reflections, revives old scandal, and 

produces large quotations from the foi»>tten works of former cri- 

ticks. His reputation was so high m the republick of letters, that 

it wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others. But these 

Sssm, instod of raisbg a higher idea than was before entertained 

of his understanding, have certainly given the world a worse 

c^omon of his temper." — The Bishop was therefore the more sur^ 

prised and concerned for his townsman, for ^^ he respected ?Um not 

' only for his g&nwa and learning, but valued him much for the 

fHore amiable ^mrt efhit character ^ his humanity and cJiarityy hi* 

VOL. V. ^ 
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liated : — " Tom knew he should be dead before what 
he has said of me would appear. He durst not have 

f printed it while he was alive." Dr. Adams^ ^^ I be- 
ieve his ^Dissertations on the Prpphecies' is bis 
great work." Johnson. ^' Why, sir, it is TonCs 
great work ; but how far it is great, or how much 
of it is Tom's, are other questions. I fancy a con- 
siderable part of it was borrowed." Dr. Adams. 
" He was a very successful man." Johnson. '^ I 
don't think so, sir. — ^He did not get very high. He 
was late in getting what he did get ; and he did not 
get it by the best means. I believe he was a gross 
flatterer." 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and 
returned to Oxford on Wednesday the 9th of^June, 
when I was happy to find myself again in the same 
agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the com- 
fortable prospect of making some stay. Johnson 
welcomed my return with more than ordinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, whose character he had given 
^t the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were at In- 
verary ; > and at this time wrote out for me, in his 
own nand, a fuller account of that learned and ve- 
nerable writer, which I have published in its proper 
place. Johnson made a remark this evening which 
struck me a good deal. ^^ I never (said he) knew a 
nonjuror who could reason." =* Surely he did liot 

morcHUy and religum,** The last sentence we may consider as 
the general and permanent opinion of Bishop Newton ; the re- 
marks which precede it must, by all who have read Johnson's ad- 
mirable work, be imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old 
age. I ^h they had not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had 
not been provoked by them to express himself not in respectful 
terms, <^ a Prelate, whose labours were certainly of consiocrable 
advantage both to literature and religion. 

1 **• Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,'* third edit. p. 371. 

2 The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a pote of a 
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mean to deny that faculty to ihany of tbeir writers ; 
to Hickes^ Brett^ and other eminent divines of tliat 

S^rsuasion; and did not recollect that the seven 
ishops^ so justly celebrated for their magnanimous 
resistance of arbitrary power, were yet Nonjurors to 
the new Government. ' The nonjuring clergy of 
Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, 
by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of allegiance to th^ 
house of Stuart, and resolved to pray for our present 
lawful Sovereign by name, may be thought to havfe 
confirmed this remark ; as it may be said, that the 
divine indefeasible hereditary right which they pro- 
fessed to believe, if ever true, must be equally true 
still. Many of my readers will be surprised when I 
mention, that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his life been in a nonjuring meeting-house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a pas- 
sage in Savage's '^Wanderer," saying "These are 
fine verses." — " If (said he) I had written with hos- 
tility of Warburton in my Shakspeare, I should have 
quoted this couplet : 

' Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil'd, 
Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.' 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T" (smiling). 

dialogue between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this 
topick, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it is evidently so authen- 
tick that I shall here insert it : — Henderson. " What do you 
think, sir, of William Law ?" Johnson. " William Law, sir, 
wrote the best piece of Parenetic^ Divinity ; but William Law 
was no reasoner." Henderson. " Jeremy Collier, sir?" 
Johnson. " Jeremy CoUier fought without a rival, and therefore 
could not daim the victory." Mr. Henderson mentioned Kenn 
and Kettlewell ; but some objections were made ; at last he said, 
*' But, sir, what do you think of Lesley?" Johnson. " Charles 
Lesl^ I had forgotten. Lesley was a reasoner, and a reasoner 
•who was not to be reasoned against.''^ 
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Dr. Adams. **But you did not write against Wai:- 
burton.*' Johnson. '^ No, sir, I treated him with 
great respect both in ray Preface and in my Notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up great prospects 
in the Church of England on his conversion to the 
Roman Catholick faith. Johnson, who warmly ad- 
mired every man who acted from a conscientious re- 
gard to principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed fer- 
vently, ^^GoD bless him-" 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that the present was not worse than former 
ages, mentioned that her brother assured her, there 
was now less infidelity on the Continent than there 
had been ; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I 
asserted, from good authority, that Hume's infidelity 
was certainly less read. Johnson. ^^ All infidel 
writers drop into oblivion, when personal connexions 
and the floridness of novelty are gone ; though now 
'and then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty 
upon them, may bring them again into notice. There 
will sometimes start up a Colkge joker, who does not 
consider that what is a joke in a College will not do t 
in the world. To such defenders of R^igion I would 
a|>ply a stanza of a poem which I remember to have 
seen in some old collection : 

' J9enceforih be quiet and agree, 
Each kiss his empty biother ; 
Religion scorns a foe like thee. 
But dreads a friend like toother.* 

The point is well, though the expression is not 
correct; one, and not thee, should be opposed to 
r other/' « 

I I have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it from memorj ; 
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On the Roman Catholick religion he said^ ^' If you 
j(Mn the Papists externally, they will not interrogate 
you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. No 
reasoning Papist believes every article of their faith. 
There is one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous 
disposition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, may be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to 
Heaven. I would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough ; but an obstinate rationality prevents me. 
I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near approach 
of death, of which 1 have a very great terrour. ' I 
Wonder that women are not all Papists." Bo swell. 
" They are not more afraid of death than men are." 
Johnson. "Because they are less wicked." Dr. 
Adams. *' They are more pious." Johnson. *^ No, 
hang 'em, they are not more pious. A wicked fellow 
is the most pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you 
all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets 
of the Church of Rome. As to the giving the bread 
only to the laity, he said, " They may think, that in 
what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive 
mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience ; 
and I thmk they are as well warranted to make this 

but I have since found the poem itself, in '^ The Foundling Hospital 
for Wit," printed at London, 1749. It is as follows : 

^' Epigram, occasioned by a religious dispute at Bath. 

^^ On Reason, Faith, and Mystery high. 
Two wits harangue the table ; 
B . y believes he knows not why, 
N swears *tis all. a fable. 

^^ Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 

N -^, kiss thy empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee. 
And dreads a friend like t'other." 
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altieration^ as we are to substitute sprinkling in the 
room of the ancient baptism." As to the invocation 
of saints^ lie said^ '^ Though I do not think it au« 
thorised, it appears to me^ that ' the communion of 
fiaints* in the Creed means the communion with the 
saints in Heaven^ as connected with ' The holy Ca- 
tholick church." * He admitted the influence of evil 
spirits upon our minds^ and said^ '^ Nobody who be- 
lieves the New Testament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd^ the Bishop of 
Worcester*^ Sermons^ and read to the company some 
passages from one of them^ upon this text^ '^ Resist 
the Devil^ and he xjoilljly from you*' James iv. 7« I 
was happy to produce so judicious and elegant a 
supporter* of a doctrine, which, I know not why, 

I Waller, in his '« Divine Poesie,*' Canto fiist, has the same 
thought finely expressed: 

^^ The Church triumphant, and the Church bebw, 
In songs of praise their present union show; 
Their joys ate ftdl ; our expectation long. 
In life we difier» but we join in song ; 
Angels and we assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though we dwell apart" 

2 The Sermon thus opens r — '' That there are angels and spirits 
good and bad ; that at the head of these last there is one more 
considerable and malignant than the rest, who, in the form, or 
under the name of a serpent^ was deeply concerned in the fidl of 
man, and whose head^ as the prophetidc language is, the son of 
inan was one day to hruUe; that this evil spirit, mough that pro- 
phesy be in part completed, has not yet received his death's wound, 
but IS still permitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in vrays 
which we cannot particularly explain, to have a certam degree of 
Ijower in this world hostile to its virtue and happiness, and some- 
times exerted with too much success; all this is- so dear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unless he be first of all spoiled hyphi^ 
lotophy and vain deceit^ can possibly entertain a doubt of it. . 

Having treated oi possessions^ his Lorddiip says, ^' As I have no 
authority to afiirm that there are now any such, so neither may X 
presume to say with confidence, that there are tiot any.'* 
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should, in this world of imperfect knowledge, and, 
therefore, of wonder and mystery in a thousand in- 
stances, be contested by some with an unthinking 
assurance and fiippancyl 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being 

a great enmity between Whig and Tory ; — Johnson.' 

"Why, not iso much, I think, unless when they 

come into competition with each other. There is 

none when they are only common acquaintance, none 

when they are of different sexes. A Tory will marry 

into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory family, 

without any reluctance. But indeed, in a matter of 

much more concern than political tenets, and that is 

religion, men and women do not concern themselves 

mudi about difference of opinion ; and ladies set no 

▼aJue on the moral character of men who pay their 

ad[dresses to them ; the greatest profligate will be as 

well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and 

this by a very good woman^ by a woman vho says her 

^^ Bat then with regard to the influence of evil spirits at this daj 
upon the souls of men, I shall take leave to be a great deal nwre 
peremptory. — [Then, having stated the various proofs, he adds]» 
AH thu, I say, is so manifest to every one who reaos the Scriptures, 
diat, if we respect their authority, the question concerning the 
reality of the den^oniack'influence upo^ the nunds of men is clearly 
determined.** 

htt it be remembered, that these are not the words of an an - 
tiquated or obscure enthusiast, but of a learned and polite Pr^te 
now alive ; and were spoken, not to a vulgar congregation, biit to 
the Honourable Sodety of Lincoln's-Inn. His Lordship in this 
Sermon explains the words, " deliver us from evil," in the Lord's 
Prayer, as ngnifying a request to be protected from '^ the evil one,*' 
that is, the Devil. This is well illustrated in a short but excellent 
Conimentary by my late worthy friend, the Beverend Dr. Lort, of 
.whom it may truly be said, Multis iUe honis fleWis ocHdit. It is 
remarkable that Waller in his ^^ ReflectJons on the several Petitioni<, 
in that sacred form of devotion,** has understood tiiis in the same . 
spnse: 

** Guard us from all temptations of the Foe.'* 
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prsLjers three times a day." Our ladies endeavoured 
to aefend their sex from this charge ; but he roared 
thera down f " No, no, a lady will take Jonathan 
Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has threepence 
more ; and, what is worse, her parents will give her 
to him. Women have a perpetual envy of our vices ; 
they are less vicious than we, not from choice, but 
because we restrict them ; they are the slaves of 
order and fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence 
to us than our owif, so far as concerns this world.*' 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious 
character, and said, '' Suppose I had a mind to 
marry that gentleman, would toy parents consent ?" 
Johnson. " Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. 
You'd go, though they did not consent." Miss 
Adams. ^^ Perhaps their opposing might make me 
go." Johnson. " O, very well ; yoti'd take one 
whom you think a bad man, to have the pleasiu*e of 
vexing yoiu* parents. You put me in mind of Dr. 
Barrowby, the physician, who was very fond of 
swine's flesh. One day, when he was eating it,' he 
said, ' I wish I was a Jew.' — ' Why so ? (said some- 
body) ; the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite 
meat.* — 'Because (said he), I should then have the 
gust of eating it, with the pleasui'e of sinning.* "— . 
Johnson then proceeded in his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation 
that I do not recollect, which pleased him much : he 
said with a good-humoured smiJe, " That there should 
be so much excellence united with so much depraviti/, 
is str^ge." 

Indeed, this lady's good qualities, merit, and ac« 
complishments, and her constant attention to Dr. 
Johnson, were not lost upon him. She happened to 
tell him that a little coflTee-pot, in which she had 
made him coflTee, was the only thing she could call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent gal- 
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lantry, '^ Don't say so, my dear ; I hope you don't 
reckon my heart as nothing.*' 

I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had 
said lately, ^' I am for the King against ^Fox ; but I 
am for Fox against Pitt." Johnson. *' Yes, sir; 
the King is my master; but I do not know Pitt; 
and Fox is toy friend." 

^^ Fox (added he) is a most extraordinary man { 
here is a man (describing him in strong terms of 
objection in some respects according as he appre- 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more), 
who has divided the Kingdom with Caesar; so that 
it was a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by 
the sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox." 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us,^ 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure in the comr 
pany of physicians, which was certainly not abated 
by the conversation of £his learned, ingenious, and 
pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, '' It is 'won- 
aerfiil how little good Radcliffe's travelling fellow- 
ships have done. I know nothing that has been im- 
ported by them ; yet many additions to our medical 
knowledge might be got in foreign countries. In- 
oculation^i for instance, has saved more lives tha9 war 
destroys : and the cures performed by the Peruvian 
bark are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our 
travelling physicians to France, and Italy, and Ger- 
many, for all that is known there is known here : Td 
send tfiem out of Christendom ; Td send them among 
barbarous nations." 

On Friday, June 1 1, we talked at breakfast, of forms 
of prayer. Johnson. " I know of no good {»*ayers 
but those in the ' Book of Common Prayer.' " Dr. 
Adams, (in a very earnest manner). '^ I wish, sir, 
you would compose some family prayers." Johnson. 
'* I will not compose prayers for you, sir, because 
jrou can do it • for yourself. 3Ht J have thought 9.f 
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getting together all the books of prayers which I 
could^ selecting those which should appear to me the 
best, putting out some^ inserting others^ adding some 
prayers of my own^ and prefixing a discourse on 
prayer." We all now gathered about him, and two 
or three of us at a time joined in pressing him to 
execute this plan. He seemed to be a little dis- 
pleased at the manner of our importunity, and in 
great agitation called out, " Do not talk thus of 
what is so awful. I know not what time God will 
allow me in this world. There are many things 
which I wish to do." Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, ^^ I never was more serious about any 
thing in my life." Johnson. *' Let me alone, let 
me alone ; I am overpowered." And then he put his 
hands before his face, and reclined for some time 
upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his forms 
of prayer, '* I am the chief of sinners," and other 
such self-condemning expressions. *^ Now (said I), 
this cannot be said with truth by every man^ and 
therefore is improper for a general printed form. I 
myself cannot say that I am the worst of men ; I tJoiU 
not say so." Johnson. *' A man may know, that 
physically, that is, in tl^e real state of things, he is 
not the worst man ; but that morally he may be so. 
Law observes, that ' every man knows something worse 
of himself, than he is sure of in others.' You may 
not have committed such crimes as some men have 
4one ; but you do not know against what degree of 
light they have sinned. Besides, sir, ' the chief of 
sinners' is a mode of expression for ' I am a great 
sinner.' So St. Paul, speal^ing of our Saviour's 
having died to save sinners, says, ' of whom I am the 
chief:' yet he certainly did not think himself so bad 
as Judas Iscariot." ' Boswell. " But, sir, Taylor 
means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. 
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When praying for the conversion of «itiners, and of 
himself in particular^ he says^ ^ Lord^ thou wilt not ' 
leave thy ckief work undone.' " Johnson. " I do 
not Bpprove of figurative expressions in addressing 
the Supreme Being ; and I never use them. Taylor 
gives a very good advice : ' Never lie in your prayers; 
never confess more than you really believe; never 
promise more than you mean to perform.*** I re- 
collected this precept in his ^ Golden Grove ;' but 
his example for prayer contradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach to 
dine with Mr. No well. Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
at his beautiful villa at Iffley, on the banks of the 
Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While we were 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson 
whether he thought that the roughness of his manner 
had been an advantage or not ; and if he would not 
have done more good if he had been more gentle. I 
proceeded to answer myself thus : " Perhaps it has 
been of advantage, as it has given weight to what you 
said : you could not, perhaps, have talked with such . 
authority without it." Johnson. '^ No, sir; I have 
done more good as I am. Obscenity and impiety 
have always been repressed in my company.** Bos- 
well. '^ True, sir ; and that is more than can be 
said of every Bishop. Greater liberties have been ' 
taken in the presence of a Bishop, though a very good 
man, from his being milder, and therefore not com- 
manding such awe. Yet; sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conversj^tion, have been 
frightened away. A worthy friend of ours has told 
me, tinBt he has often been afraid to talk to you." 
Johnson. *' Sir, he need not have been afraid, if he 
had any thing rational to say.' If he had not, it was 
better he did not talk.** 

1 [The words of Erasmus (as my learned friend Dr. Kearney 
observes to me) may be applied to Johnson : *^ Qui ingeniam^ 
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Dr. Nowell is celebrated fnr haying preached a 
sermoD before the House of Cammons^ on the 50th 
of Jannary^ 1772, fbll of high Tory sentiments^ flrar 
which he was thanked as usual, and printed it at 
their request ; but, in the midst of that turbulence 
and faction which disgraced a part of the present 
reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered to be ex- 
punged. This strange conduct sufficiently e:iqpo6e8 
itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have the honour 
which is due to a lofty friend of' our monarchical 
constitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, " Sir, the 
Court will be very much to blame, if he is not pro- 
noted.'' I told this to Dr. Nowell ; and asserting 
my humbler^ though not less zealous exertions in the 
same cause, I suggt^ed, that whatever return we 
might receive, we should still have the copsolation of 
being, like Butler's steady and generous Royalist, 

^ True as the dial to the sun. 
Although it he not shone upon.'' 

We were well entertained and very happy at Dn 
Nowell'Sy where was a very agreeable company ; and 
we drank " Church and King' after dinner, with true 
Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary 
character^ who by exerting his talents in writing oi¥ 
temporary topicks, and displaying uncommon intre- 
pidity, had raised himself to affluence . I maintained 
that we ought not to be indignant at his success ; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. Johnson. 
'* Sir, I will not allow this man to have merit. ' No, 
sir; what he has is rather the contrary; I willy in- 
deed,, allow him courage, and on this account we so 
far give him credits We have more respect for a 
man who robs boldly on the highway, than for a 

sensum, dictionem hominis noverant, inultb non ojBTenduntur, qui- 
bui graviter erant offendendi, qi;i huec ignorarunu'* M.] 
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£ellow who jumps out of a ditch^ and knocks you 
down behind your back. Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintaining virtue^ that it is always 
reflpected, even when it is associated with vice.** 

I censured the coarse invectives which were be- 
come feshionable in the House of Commons^ and said 
th«t if members of parliament must attack each other 
personally in the neat of debate, it should be done 
more genteelly. Johnsok. " No, sir; that would 
be much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when 
there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The difference between coarse and refined 
abuse is as the difference between being bruised, by a 
dub, and wounded by a poisoned arrow." — I have 
since observed his position elegantly expressed by 
Dr. Young : 

^' As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.'* 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at 
Dr. Adams's, Mr. John Henderson, student of Pem- 
broke College, celebrated for his wonderful acquire- 
ments in alchymy, judicial astrology, and other ab- 
struse and curious learning ; ' and the Reverend Her- 
bert Croft, who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified 
by Dr. Johnson's not being highly pleased with some 
" Family Discourses,*' which he had printed ; they 
were in too familiar a style to be approved of by so 
inauly a mind. I have no note of this evening's con- 
versation, except a single fragment. When -I men- 
tioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction 
of the time of his death, and its exact iulnlment ;— . 
Johnson. ^^ It is the most extraordinary thing that 
has happened in my day. I heard it with my own 

1 See an account of him, in a sermon by the Reverend Mr. 
¥OJL. Y. 9, 
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ean, from hit uiicle> Lord Westcote*. I am so gbd 
to have eyery evidence of tlie qiiritual vorld, that I 
am willing to believe it." Da. Adams. '^ You hate 
evidence enough; good evidence^ which needs irafc 
such tiipport." Johnson. '* I like to have more." 

Mr. Henderson^ with whom I had saonteied in the 
venerable walks of Merton College^ and found him a 
very learned and pious man^ supped with us. Dr. 
Johnson surprised nim not a little^ by acknowledging 
with a look of horrour> that he was much opprnsed 
by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. Adams sng^ 
gested that God was infinitely good. Johnson. 
" That he is infinitely good^ as for as the perfection 
of his nature will allow^ I certainly believe ; but it is 
necessary for good upon the whole^ that individuals 
should be punished. As to an individual, therefore^ 
he is not infinitely good; and as J cannot be sure 
that I have fulfilled the conditions on which salvation 
is granted^ I am afraid I may be one of those who 
shall be damned.'' (Looking dismally.) Dr. Apams. 
*' ^What do you mean by damned ?"_ Johnson^ 

and 
be- 




' ' you. 

believe that some will be punished at all?" Dr. 
Adams. '^ Being excluded from Heaven will be a 
punishment; yet there may be no great positive 
suffering." Johnson. ^' Well, sir; but, if you adr 
mit any degree of punishment, there is an end of 
your argumept for infinite goodness simply consi- 
dered ; tor infinite goodness would inflict no punish- 
ment whatever, lliere is not infinite goodness phy- 
sically considered: morally there is." Boswell. 
" But may not a man attain to such a degree of hope 

1 [A correct account of Lord LytteIton*8 supposed vision may 
he foiudin Nashe*s ^' History of \y orcesterdiire;" — ^Additioks 
AVD Corrections, p. 36. M.] 
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as not to be uneasy from the fear of death ?** John- 
son. '^ A man may have such a degree of hope as to 
keep him quiet. You see I am not quiet^ from the 
vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not despair." 
Mrs. Adams. " You seem^ sir^ to forget the merits 
of our Redeemer." Johnson. " Madam^ I do not 
forget the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer 
has said that he will set some on his right hand and 
some on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation^ and 
said^ " I'll have no more on't." — If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity, 
as if its influence oa the mind were not benignant, let 
it be remembered, that Johnson's temperament was 
melancholy, of which such direful apprehensions of 
futurity are often a common effect. We shall pre- 
sently see, that when he approadied nearer to his 
awful change, his mind became tranquil, and he ez^ 
Jbibited as much fortitude as bec(»nes a thinking man 
in that situation. 

From the sulnect of death we passed to discourse 
of life, whether it was upon the whole more happy oi" 
miserable. Johnson was decidedly for the balance of 
misery: ^ in confirmation of which I maintained, that 

■ 1 The Reverend Mr. Ralph Ghurton, Fellow of Bnueen-NoM 
College, Oxford, has favoured me with the foilowing xemarltt en 
my Work, which he is pleased to say, ^^ I have hitherto eztdUed^ 
sod cordially approve.'* 

*^ The cmef part of what I have to observe is contained in the 
following transcript from a letter to a friend, which, with his con- 
currence, I copied for iias purpose ; and, whatever may -be ttie 
merit or justness of the remarks, you may be sure liat being 
written to a most intimate friend, without any intention that they 
ever should go further, they are the genuine and undisguised sen* 
timents of the writer :— 

V . * Jan. 6, 1792. 

< Last week, I was reading the second volume of Bo6well*s 

Johnson, with increasing esteem for the worthy authour, and in- 

ereamng veneration of the wonderftil and excellent man who is 

the subject of it. The writer throws in, now and then, very jno* 
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no man Should choose to lead over again the life whieh 
he had experienced. Johnson acceded to that opinion 
in the strongest terms. This is an inquiry often 

perly, some serious religious reflections ; but there is one remark, 
in my mind an obvious and just one, which I think he has not 
made, that Johnson's ' morbid melancholy,* and constitutional 
infirmities, were intended by Providence, like St. Paul's thorn in 
the flesh, to check intellectual conceit and arrogance ; which the 
consciousness of his extraordinary talents, awake as he was to the 
voice of praise, might otherwise have generated in a very culpable 
degree. Another observation strikes me, that in consequence of 
the same natural indisposition, and habitual sickliness (for he says 
he scarcely passed one day wi^out pain after his twentieth year), 
he considered and represented human life, as a scene of mudi 
greater misery than is generally experienced. There may be per- 
sons bowed down wim affliction all 'their days; and there an 
those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; but neither 
calamities nor crimes, I hope, and believe, do so much and so ge- 
nerally abound, as to justi^ the dark picture of life which Johnson's 
imagination designed, and his strong pencil delineated. This I 
am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy for what I have experi- 
enced, though, as far as I can remember, I have had more sidmess 
(I do not say more severe, but only more in quantity), than faUs 
to the lot of most people. But then daily debility and occasional 
nckness were far overbalanced by interienient days, and, perhaps, 
weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that in 
short, to return to the subject, human life, as far as I can perceive 
from experience or observation, is not that state o£ constant 
wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was : which mis- 
representation (for such it surely is) his Biographer has not cor- 
rected, I suppose, because, ui^appily, he has himself a la^e 
pdrtionx)f tnekncholy in his constitution, and fiEUicied the portrait 
a faithful copy of life.'" 
The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me :— 
*^ I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who 
all seem to entertain the same sentiments respecting life with those 
which are expressed or implied in the foregoing paragraph. It 
anight be added, that as the representation here spoken of appeaxa 
not consistent with fact and experience, so neither does it seem to 
be countenanced by Scripture. There is, perhaps, no part of the 
sacred volume which at first sight promises so much to lend its 
sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book of £e- 
desiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims the va* 
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made; and its being a subject of disquisition is a 
proof that much, misery presses upon human feelings ; 
hr those who are consdous of a felicity of existence^ 

idty of tilings sublunary. But < the design of fliis ^ole book 
(as it has bSen justly observed) is not to put us out of conceit 
with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a complete and per- 
fect happiness in this world; to convince us, that toiBre is no such 
thing to be found in mere external enjoyinents;^and to teach ui 
—to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the knowledge 
and love of CK)d, and in the hopes of a better £fe. For diis is the 
triplication of all: Let ut hear^ &c. xiL 13. Not only his duty, 
Iwt his happiness too : For God, &c ver. 14.* — See ' Sherlock on 
Providence,* p. 299. 

^^ Hie New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that 
' sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof {' and, tiierefore^ wisely 
forbids us to increase our burden by forebodings of sorrows ; but I 
think it nowhece says that even our ordinary afflictions are not 
oonsistent wiUi a very considerable degree oi positive comfort and 
satis&ction. And, accordingly, one whose sufierings as well as 
merits were conspicuous, assures us, that in proporiMHi ' as the 
sufibiings o^ Christ abounded in thiem, so their consolation also 
abounded'by Christ.* 2 Cor. L fi. It is needless to dte, as in* 
deed it would be endless even to refer to, the multitude of passages 
in both Testaments holding out, in the strongest language, pro« 
mises of blessings, even in this worid, to the faithful servants of 
OoD. I will only refer to St Luke xviiL 29, 30. and I Tim. iv. 8. 

^* Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting 
bodily pain, of minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of 
severe temporal calamities, from which extraordinary cases ve 
surely should not form our estimate of the general tenour and com* 
plexion of life ; excluding these firom the account, I am convinced 
tiiat as wdl the gracious constitution of things which Providence 
lias ordained, as the dedaratbns of Scripture and the actual ex« 
petience of individuals, authorize the sincere Christian to hope that 
liis humble and constant endeavours to perform his duty, che* 
quered as the best life is with many failings, will be crowned with 
a greater degree of present peace, serenity, and comfort, than he 
could reasonably permit himself to expect, if he measured his 
views and judged of life from the omnion of Dr. Johnson, often 
and energetically expressed in the Memoirs of him, without any 
animadversion or censure by his ingenious Biographer. If He 
liimsdf, upon reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in this 
light) he wiU, in an octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, make 
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would never hesitate to accept of a repetition of it. I 
Lave met with very few who would. I have heard 
Mr. Burke make use of a very ingenious and plausiUe 
argument on this subject : — ^' Every man (said he) 
would lead his life over again ; for^ every man is 
willing to go on and take an addition to his life^ which^ 

mich additional remarks or corrections as he shall judge fit; lest 
the impressions wfaidi these discouraging passages may leave on 
the reader's mind should in anj degree hinder what otherwise 
the whole spirit and energy of the work tends, and, I hope, suc- 
cessfully, to promote, — pure morality and true religion.** 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections against 
my iUustrious friend's dark views of life, when considering, m the 
course of this Work, his ^' Rambler** and his ^' Rassdas,** I am 
obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my request of his per- 
mimon to insert his Remarks, being conscious m the weight of 
what he judiciously su^ests as to the melancholy in my own con- 
stitution. His more pleasing views oflife, I hope, are just. Vakant, 
quantum valere potsunU 

Mr. Churton concludes his letter to me in these words : — '' Once» 
and only once, I had the satis&ction of seeing your illustrious 
friend ; and as I fed a particular regard for all whom he distin* 
gui&hed with his esteem and friendship, so I derive much pleasure 
ftom reflecting that I once behdd, though but transiently, near 
our College-gate, one whose works wiU ror ever ddight and im- 
prove the w(nld, who was a sincere and zealous son of the Church 
of England, an honour to his country, and an ornament to human 
nature.*' 

His letter was accompanied with a present from himself of his 
*'*' Sermons at the Baimpton Lecture,' and from his friend. Dr. 
' Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas in Cheshire, of his 
*^ Discourses on the Gospels," together with the following extract 
of a letter from that excdlent person, who is now gone to receive 
the reward of his labours :^^^ Mr. Boswell is not only very en- 
tertaining in his works, but th^ are so replete with moral and 
rdigious sentiments, without an mstance, as far as I know, of a 
contrary tendency, that I cannot help having a great esteem for 
him ; and if you think such a trifle as a cc^y of the Discourses, 
ex dono authorise would be acceptable to him, I should be happy 
to give him this smaU testimony of my regard." 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from such men,' 
without any personal aequaintancc mih me, arc truly valuable and 
cncouiiiging. 
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as he grows older^ he has no reason to think U ill be 
better, or even so good as what has preceded.'* I 
hnagine, however, the truth is, that there is a de- 
-ceit^l hope that the tiext part of life will be free from , 
the pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which we have 
already felt. We are for wise purposes " Condemn'd 
to Hope's delusive mine,'* as Johnson finely says; and 
I may also quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, 
equally philosophical and poetical :— . 

** When 1 consider life, ^tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, foofd with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow*s falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it 8a3r8 we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. i 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again ; 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give.'' * 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed 
strange that ^e, who has so often delighted his com- 
pany by his lively and brilliant conversation, should 
say he was miserable. Johnson. ," AFas ! it is all 
outside; I may be cracking my joke, and cursing 
the sun. Suuy hoxjo I hate thy beams!" I knew not 
well what to think of this declaration ; whether to 
hold it as a genuine picture of his mind,^ or as the 
effect of his persuading himself contrary to fact, that 
the position which he had assumed as to human un- 
liappiness, was true. We may apply to him a sen- 

1 AURENOZEBE, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

2 Yet there is no doubt that a man may appear very gay in 
company, who is sad at heart. His merriment is like the sound 
of drums and trumpets in a battle, to drown the groans of the 
wounded and dying. 
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teDce in Mr. OreviUe^s " Maxims^ Characters^ and 
Reflections f^ a book which is entitled to much mare 
praise t)ian it has received : " Aristarchus is charm- 
ing : how full of knowledge, of sense^ of sentiment. 
You get him with difficulty to your supper ; and after 
having delighted every body and himself for a few 
hours, he is obliged to return home ; — he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion 
of man." 

On Sunday^ June 13^ our philosopher was calm at 
breakfast. There was something exceedingly pleas- 
ing in our leading a College life^ without restraint, 
and with superiour elegance^ in consequence of our 
living in the Master's House, and having the com- 
pany of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, m his pre- 
sence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Hannah 
More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet who 
had written '^ Paradise Lost," should write such poor 
Sonnets :— '^ Milton, madam, was a genius that could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads 
upon cherry-stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, ^^ Whether it 
was allowable at any time to dep^ from Truth f " 
Johnson. " The. general rule is, that Truth should 
never be violated, because it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the comfort of life, that we should have a full 
security by mutual faith; and occasional inconve-* 
niendes should be willingly suffered, that we may pre- 
serve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. 
If, for instance, a murderer should ask you whicb way 
a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, 
because you are under a previous obligation not t^ 
betray a man to a murderer." Boswell. ^ Sup- 
posing the person who wrote Junius were asked 
whether he was the authour, might he deny it?'* 

1 Page 139 
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Johnson. *' I don't know what to say to this. If 
you were .sure that he wrote Junius, would you, if he 
denied it, think as well of him afterwards ? Yet it 
may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refuse to communicate; and there is no 
other effectual mode of preserving a secret and an 
important secret, the discovery of which may he very 
hurtful to you, but a flat denial; for if you are silent, 
or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a 
confession. But stay, sir, here is another case. Sup- 
posing the authour had told me confidentially that he 
had written Junius, and I were asked if he had, I 
should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being 
under a previous promise, express or implied, to con- 
ceal it. Now what I ought to do for the authour, 
may I not do for myself? But I deny the lawfulness 
of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
You have no business with consequences ; you are to 
tell the truth. Besides, you are not sure what effect 
your telling him that he is in danger may have. It 
may bring his distemper to a crisis, and that may cure 
him. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of 
this, because I believe it has been frequently practised 
on myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight 
in the opinion of those who have held, that truth, as 
an eternal and immutable principle, ought upon no 
account whatever to be violated, from supposed pre- 
vious or superlour obligations, of which every man 
being to judge for himself, there is great danger that 
we too often, from partial motives, persuade ourselves 
that they exist ; and probably whatever extraordinary 
instanc.es may sometimes occur, where some evil may. 
be prevented by violating this noble jH^nciple, it would 
be found that human happiness would, upon the whole, 
be more perfect, were Truth universally preserved. 
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In the notes to the '< Dundad/' we find the fol- 
lowing verses^ addressed to Pope : * 

«« While malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celestial fire ; 
While criticksy and wild bards in rage, 
Admiring, won*t admire : 

While wa]rward pens thy worth assail, 

And envious tongues decry; 
These times, 4houg^ many a Mend bewail. 

These times bewail not L 

Bmt when the world*8 loud praise is thine^ 

And spleen no more shall blame : 
When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 

In one establish^ ftme ! 

TRien none shall rail, and every lay 

Bevote a wreath to ihee ; 
That day (for oome it wiU) that day 

SbaJl I lament to see.** 

It is surely not a little remarkable^ that they shouM 
appear without a name. Miss Seward^ knowing Dr. 
Johnson's almost uniyersal and minute literary in- 
formation^ signified a desire that I should ask him 
who was the authour. He was prompt with hit 
answer : — *' Why, sir, they were written by one Lewis, 
who was either under-master or an usher of West- 
minster-school, and published a Miscellany, in whidi 
' Grongar Hill' first came out." * Johnson praised 

1 The amrotator calls them '* amiable verses.** 
^ 2 [Lewis*s Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. Bindlqr suggests 
to me) were first published in a collection of Pieces in verse and 
prose on occasion of '* the Dundad,** 8vo. 1732. They are there 
called an Epigram.—'^ Orongar Hill,'* the same gentleman ob- 
serves, was first printed in Savage's Miscellanies, as an Ode^ (it ii 
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them highly^ and repeated them with a noble ani- 
mation. In the twelfth line> instead of ** one established 
£une^" he repeated '' one unclouded flame^" which he 
thought was the reading in former editions : but I 
belieye was a flash of his own genius. It is much 
more poetical than the other. 

angular that Johnson should not have reodHected ihis), and was 
reprinted in the same year (1726), in Lewises Miscellany, in the 
fonn it now hears. 

In that MisceUany (as the Reverend Mr. Blakeway ohserves 
to me), '^ the beauti^ poem, ' Away, let nought to love dis- 
pleasing,' *&c. (reprinted in -Percy's KEuauES, vol. i. b. iiu 
No. 14.) first appoured.** ' 

Lewis was authour of <' Philip of Macedon,'' a tragedy, pub- 
lished in 17279 and dedicated to Pope ; and in 1730, he published, 
a second vdume of miscellaneous poems. 

As Dr. Johnson settled in London not long after the Verses 
addressed to Pope first mpeared, he probably men obtained some 
infimnation concerning meir authour, David Lewis, whom he has 
described as an Usher of Westminster-school : yet the Dean of 
Westminster, who has b^en pleased at my request to make some 
inquiry on this subject, has not found any vestige of his having ever 
beoi employed in this situation. — A late wnter {** Environs of 
London," iv. 171)) supposed thatihe following inscription in the 
churchyard of the church of Low Layton in Essex, was intended 
to commemorate this poet : — 

" Sacred to the memory of David Lewis, Esq. who died the 
Sth day of April, 1760, aged 77 years; a great favourite of the 
Muses, as his many excellent pieces in poetry sufficiently testify. 

' Inspired verse may on ihis marble live, 
But can no honour to thy ashes give.' 

- - - - Also Marv, the wife 4>f the above-named David Lewis, 
fourth daughter of Newdigate Owsley, Esq. who departed this l^e 
the 10th of October, 1774, aged 90 years." 

But it appears to me improbable that this monument was erected 
for the aatnour of the Verses to Pope, and of the Tragedy already 
meDtioned ;. the language both of the dedication prefixed to that 
piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Earl of Shaftesbiuy, 
md prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730, denoting a person who 
[noved in a lower sphere than this Essex 'Squire seems to have 
done. M#] 
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' On Monday^ June 14*^ and Tuesday^ 15, Dr. John- 
son and I dinedj on one of them^ I forget which, with 
Mr. Mickle, translator of the '^ Lusiad," at Wheat- 
ley, a very pretty country place a few miles from Ox- 
ford ; ^d on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master 
of University-College. From Dr. Wetherell s he went 
to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller; and 
when he returned to us, gave the following account of 
his visit, saying, " I have been to see my old friend. 
Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid; he 
has done right. She had lived with him many years 
in great confidence, and they had mingled minus; I 
do not think he could have found any wife that would 
have made him so happy. The woman was very at- 
tentive and civil to me ; she pressed me to ^x a day 
for dining with them, and to say what I liked, and, 
she would be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! He' 
is very ill, indeed.^ We parted as never to meet 
again. It has quite broke me down." This pathe- 
tick narrative was strangely diversified with the grave 
and earnest defence of a man's having married Ids 
maid. I could not but feel it as in some degree lu* 
dicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we sat 
at Dr. Adams's, we talked of a printed letter from the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, to a young gentleman who 
had been his pupil, in which he advised him to read 
to the end of whatever books he should begin to read. 
Johnson. ^^ This is surely a strange advice ; you 
may as well reso|ve that whatever men you happen to 
get acquainted with, you are to keep to them for life. 
A book may be good for nothing ; or there may be 
only one thing in it worth knowing ; are we to read 
it all through ? These Voyages (pointing to the three 
large volumes of ^ Voyages to the South Sea,' which 

1 [He died at Oxford in his 89tli year, Dee. lO, 1796. M«] 
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were just come out), tvho will read them tbrotigh ? A 
man had better work his way before the mast, than 
read them through ; they will be eaten by rats and 
mice, before they are reaii through. There can be 
little entertainment in such books ; one set of Savages 
18 like another." Boswell. " I do not think the 
people of Otaheite can be reckoned Savages." John- 
son. " Don*t cant in defence of Savages." Bos- 
well. ^' They have the art of navigation." John- 
son. ^' A dog or a cat can swim." Boswell. '^ They 
carve very ingeniously." Johnson. ^' A cat can 
scratch, and a child with a nail can scratch." I per- 
ceived this was none of the mollia tempora Jandi ; so 
desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came to College 
he wrote his first exercise twice over, but never did 
so afterwards ; Miss Adams. " I suppose, sir, you 
could not make them better?" Johnson. ^' Yes, 
madam, to be sure, I could make them better. Thought 
is better than no thought." Miss Adams. ** Do you 
think, sir,, you could make your Ramblers better ?" 
Johnson. ''' Certainly I could." Boswell. " I'll lay 
abet, sir, you cannot." Johnson. " But I will, sir, 
if- 1 choose. I shall make the best of them you shall 
pick out, better." Boswell. *' But you may add to 
them. I will not allow of that." Johnson. *' Nay, 
sir, there are three ways of making them better ; — 
putting out, — ^adding, — or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxford, the following conversa- 
tion passed between him and me on the subject of my 
trying my fortune at the English bar. Having askea, 
whether a very extensive acquaintance in London, 
which was very valuable, and of great advantage to a 
man at large, might not be prejudicial to a lawyer, 
by preventing him from giving sufficient attention to 
hi8 business ? — Johnson. " Sir, you will attend to 
business, as business lays hold of you. When not 

VOL. V. * 
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actually employed> you may see your friends as much 
as you do now. You may dine at a Club every day^ 
and sup with one of the members every night ; and 
you may be as much at publick places as one who ham 
seen them all would wish toJ[)e. But you must take 
care to attend constantly in Westminster Hall;, botk 
to mind your business^ as it is almost all leamt there, 
(for nobody reads now)^ and to shew that you want 
to hare busings. And you must not be too often 
seen at publick places^ that competitors may not have 
it to say^ ^ He is always at the Playhouse or at Ra- 
nelagh^ and never to be found at his chambers/ And^ 
sir, there must be a kind of solemnity in the manner 
of a professional man. I have nothing particular to 
say to you on the subject. All this I diould say to 
any one; I should have said it to Lord Thurlow 
twenty years ago." 

The Profession may probacy think this re{»re^ 
sentation of what is required in a Barrister who would 
hope for success, to be much too indulgent ; but cer- 
tain it is, that as 

'^ The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame,** 

some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high^ 
have by no means thought it absolutely necessary to 
submit to that long and painful course of study which 
a Plowden, a Coke, and a Hale, considered as requi- 
site. My respected friend, Mr. Langton, has shewn 
me in thi han^.writbg of his grand&ther, a curious 
account of a conversation which he had with Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, in which that great man tell» 
him, ^^ That for two years after he came to the inn of 
court, he studied sixteen hours a day ; however (his 
Lordship added), that by this intense application he 
almost brought himself to his grave, though he were 
of a very strong constitution, and after reduced him« 
self to eight hours ; but that he would not advise any 
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body to so much ; that he thought six hours a day^ 
with attention and constancy^ was sufficient ; that a 
man must use his hody as he would his horse> and 
his stomach ; not tire him at once^ but rise with an 
appetite.*' 

On Wednesday, June 19> Dr. Johnson and I re- 
turned to London ;. he was not well to-day, and said 
very little, employing himself chiefly in reading Eu- 
ripides. He expressed some displeasure at me, for 
not observing suffidently the yarious objects upon 
the road. ^^ If I had your eyes, sir (said he), I should 
count the passengers." It was wonderful now accu- 
rate his observation of visual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyesight, owing to a habit of 
attention. — That he was mudh satisfied with the 
respect paid to him at- Dr. Adams's is thus attested by 
himself: '^ I returned last niffht from Oxford, after a 
fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as 
well as I could expect or wish ; and he that contents 
a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please, 
has ^irely done his part well." ' 

After nis return to London from this excursion, I 
saw him frequently, but have few memorandums ; I 
shall therefore here insert some particulars which I 
collected at various times. ' 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
diire, brother to the learned and ingenious Thomas 
Astle, Esq. was from his early years known to Dr. 
Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his studies, 
and recommended to him the following books, of which 
a list which he has been pleased to communicate, lies 
before, me, in Johnson's own hand- writing : — l/ni- 
•oersal History (ancient), — Rollings Ancient History 
— Puffendorf's Introduction to History. ^'-'VertoVs 
History of Knights of Malta, — Vertot's Revolution of 

m 

I " Letters to Mrs. Thrile," Vol II. p. »72. 
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Portugal. — Vert of s Revolution of Sweden,—^ Carte's 
History of England, — Present State of England.-^ 
Geographical Grammar, — Prideaux's Connection,—^ 
Nelson's Feasts and Fasts, — Duti/ of Man, — Gentle- 
mans Religion, — Clarendon^ s History, — Watts' s Im'^ 
provemeni of the Mind, — Watts* s Logick. — Nature 
Displayed. — Loxvth's English Grammar, — BlackvoeU 
on the Classicks,^^Sherlock* s Sermons. — Burnetts Life 
of Hale, — Dupin*s History of the Church, — Shuck- 
Jbrd's Connections, — Laxvs Serious Call. -^Walton* s 
Complete Angler, — Sandys's Travels, — Sprat's Hi- 
story of the Royal Society, — England's Gazetteer,'^ 
Goldsmith'.^ Roman History, — Some Commentaries 
on the Bible, 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a 
gentleman who had a son whom he imagined to have 
an extreme degree of timidity, resolved to send hiin 
to a publick school, that he might acquire confidence ; 
•-r-^^ Sir (said Johnson), this is a preposterous ex* 
pedient for removing his infirmity; such a disposition 
should be cultivated in the shade. Placing him at a 
publick school is forcing an owl upon day.** 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much 
frequented by low company; '^ Rags, sir (said he), 
will always make their appearance, where they have 
a right to do it." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, 
** Sir, the servants, instead of doing what they are 
bid, stand round the table in idle clusters, gaping upon 
the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a company^ 
as to steer a man of war." 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long 
tedious account of his exercising his criminal juris- 
diction, the result of which was his having sentenced 
four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony 
of impatience to get rid of such a companion, ex- 
claimed, '* I heartily wish, air, that I were a fifth." 
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Johnson was present when a tragedy was read^ in 
which there occurred this line : 

. '' Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free.*' 

The company haying admired it much^ " I cannot 
agree with you (said Johnson) : it might as well be 
aud^ 

*' Who drives fat oxen should himself be h.V 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator^ 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thrale's important 
trusty and thus describes him : ^ ^' There is much 
good in his character^ and much usefulness in his 
knowledge." He found a cordial solace at that gen- 
tleman's seat at Beckenham^ in Kent^ which is indeed 
one of the finest places at which I ever was a guest ; 
and where I ^nd more and more a hospitable wel- 
come. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any 
profession ; but he was willing to allow a due share of 
merit to the various departments necessary in civilised 
life. In a splenetick^ sarcastical^ or jocular frame of 
mind^ however^ he woidd sometimes utter a pointed say- 
ing of that nature. One instance has been mentioned.,^ 
where he gave a sudden satirical stroke to the cha- 
racter of an altorney. The too indiscriminate ad- 
mission to that employment^ which requires both 
abilities and integrity^ has given rise^to injurious re- 
flectionSj which are totally inapplicable to many very 
respectable men who exercise it with reputation and 
honour. 

Johnson having argued for some ti^e with a per- 
tinacious gentleman ; his opponent^ who had talked 
in a very puzzling manner^ happened to say^ ^' I don't 

1 '' Letters to Mrs. Thrale," Vol. IL p. 284. 

2 See VoL II. p. 214. 
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understand you^ sir ;** upon which Johnson obsenred^ 
'' Sir^ 1 have found you an argument ; but I am not 
obliged to find you an understanding." 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole (as Horace late 
Earl of Orford was often called)^ Johnson allowed 
that he, got together a great many curious little things^ 
and told them in an elegant manner. Mr. Walpole 
thought Johnson a more amiable character after read- 
ing his Letters to Mrs. Thrale ; but never was one of 
' the true admirers of that great man.i We may sup- 
pose a prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnson's 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when he made 
the speeches in parliament for the Gentleman*s Maga- 
zine, " he always took care to put Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in the wrong, and to say every thing he could 
against the electorate of Hanover." The celebrated 
Heroick Epistle, in which Johnson is satyrically in- 
troduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay*s, when a 
gentleman expressed his opinion that there was more 
«nergy in that poem than could be expected from Mr. 
Walpole;' Mr: Warton, the late Laureat,- observed, 
^' It may have been written by Walpole, and btLck" 
ram'd by Mason." * 

. He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having mo- 
dernised the language of the ever-memorable John 
Hales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordfihip pub- 
lished of that writer's works. ^' An authour's lan- 
guage, sir (said he), is a characteristioal part of his 
composition, and is also ^haracteristical of the age in 
which he writes. Besides, sir, when the language is 
changed, we are not sure that the sense is the same. 
No, sir : I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this." 

1 [In his Posthumous Works, he has spoken of Johnson in the 
most contemptuous manner ! M.] 

2 [It is now (1804) known^ that the <« Heroick Epistle'' was 
written by Mason. M.] 
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Here it may be observed^ tbat bis frequent use of 
tbe expression^ No, sir, was not always to intimate 
contradiction ; for be would say so wben he was about 
to enforce an affirmative proposition which bad not 
been denied^ as in the instance last mentioned. I 
used to consider it as a kind of flag of defiance : as if 
he had said^ ^^ Any argument you may offer against 
this, is not just. No, sir, it is not." It was like 
FalstaflT^s " I deny your Major." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that be took the 
altitude of a man's taste by bis stories and his wit, 
and of his understanding by the remarks which he 
repeated ; being always sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes common things with an emphasis as 
if they were oracles; — Johnson agreed with him; 
and Sir Joshua having also observcid that the real 
character of a man was found out by his amusements, 
— ^Johnson added, " Yes, sir ; no man is a hypocrite 
in his pleasures." 

I have mentioned Johnson's general aversion to 
pun. He once, however, endured one of mine. When 
we were talking of a numerous company in which he 
had distinguished himself highly, I said, ^*- Sir, you 
were a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough 
for you ? at a time too when you were not Jlshing for 
a compliment?" He laughed at this with a com- 
placent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, ^' He liked your com- 
pliment so well, he was willing to take it with pun 
sauce." For my own part, I think no innocent species 
of wit or pleasantry should be suppressed : and that a 
good pun may be admitted among the smaller ex- 
cellencies of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Oratoribus, 
he might have given us an admirable work. When 
the Duke of Bedford attacked the ministry as vehe- 
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mently as he could^ for having taken upon them to 
extend the time for the importation of com^ Lord 
Chatham^ in his first speech in the House of Lords, 
boldly avowed himself to be an adviser of that mea- 
sure. ^^ My coUea^es (said he), as I was confined 
by indisposition, did me the-signaJ honour of coming 
to the bed-side of a sick man, to ask his opinion. 
But, had they not thus condescended, I should have 
taken up my bed and ^alked^ in order to have delivered 
that opinion at the Council-Board/' Mr. Langton^ 
who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, who 
obseryed, *' Now, sir, we see that he took these words 
as he found them ; vrithout considering, that thoueh 
the expression in Scripture, take up thy bed and walk, 
strictly suited the instance of the sick man restored 
to health and strength, who would of course be sup- 
posed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper 
m the case of a man who was lying in a state of 
feebleness, and who certainly woiud not add to the 
difficulty of moving at all, that of carrpng his bed." 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of 
Mr. Grattan's animated and glowing speeches, in 
favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which this ex- 
pression occurred (I know not if accurately taken) : 
*^ We will persevere, till there is not one link of the 
English chain left to clank upon the rags of the 
meanest beggar* in Ireland ;'* — " Nay, sir (said John- 
son), don't you perceive that one link cannot dank ?" 

Mrs. Thrale has published,^ as Johnson's, a kisd 
of parody or counterpart pf a fine poetical passage in 
Que of Mr. Burke's speeches on American Taxation. 
It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed ; and 
I am inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly ex* 
hiblted. I hope he did not use the words " vile events" 

1 ^^ Anecdotes," p. 43. 
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for the Americans in the House of Parliament ; and 
if he did so> in an extempore effusion^ I wish the lady 
had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson the greatest 
respect ; and when Mr. Townshend^ now Lord Syd- 
ney^ at a period when he was conspicuous in oppo- 
sition^ threw out some reflection in parliament upon 
the grant of a pension to a man of such political prin- 
ciples as Johnson ; Mr. Burke^ though then of the 
same party with Mr. Townshend^ stood warmly forth 
in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly ohseired, 
the pension was granted solely on account of his 
eminent literary merit. I am well assured, that Mr. 
Townshend*s attack upon Johnson was the occasion 
of his " hitching in a rhyme ;" for, that in the 
original copy of Goldsmith's character of Mr. Burke, 
in his '^ Retaliation," another person's name stood in 
the couplet where Mr. ToMmshend is now introduced : 

^' Though fraught with all leaming kept strainmg his throat, 
To persuade Tommy Townthend to lead hun a vote.*' 

. It may be worth remarking, among the minuticB of 
my collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve 
in. the militia, the Trained Bands of the City of 
London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in 
Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may be believed he 
did not serve in person ; but the idea, with all its cir- 
cumstances, is certainly laughable. He upon that 
occasion provided himself with a musket, and with a 
sword and belt, which I have seen hanging in his 
closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he once em- 
ployed, if they gave him no reason to be displeased. 
When somebody talked of being imposed on in the 
purchase of tea and sugar, and «uch articles, ^^ That 
will not be the case (said he), if you go to a statelif 
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€hop, as I alwa3rB do. In such a shop it is not worUi 
their while to take a petty adyantage." 
, An authour of m6st anxious and restless vanitj 
being mentioned^ *' Sir (said he)> there is not a yoang 
sapling upon Parnassus more severely blown about} 1^ 
every wind of criticism than that poor fellow." 

The. difference^ he observed^ between a well-bred 
And an ill-bred man is this : *' One immediately at- 
.tracts yoiur likings the other your aversion. You 
love the one till you find reason to hate him; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently 
made a purse for herself out of her husband's fortune. 
Feeling a proper compunction in her last moments^ 
she confessed now much she had secreted ; but before 
she could tell where it was placed, she was aeiMd 
with a convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, 
he was more hurt bv her want of confidence ia hia, 
than by the loss of his money. '^ I told him (said 
Johnson)^ that he should console himself : for petnaps 
the money might hejbund, and he was sure that his 
wife was gone" 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his 
having been in company with him on a former oc« 
cation. *' I do not remember it, sir." The phyaiciaii 
still insisted ; adding that he that day wore so fine a 
coat that it must have attracted his notice. " Sir> 
(said Johnson)^ had you been dipt in Pactolus^ I 
should not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, be 
would repeat the thought translated mto it. Talk- 
ing of the Comedy of '' The Rehearsal," he said, ^' It 
has not wit enough to keep it sweet." This was 
easy; — ^he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a 
more round sentence ; " It has not vitality enough tQ 
preserve it from putrefaction.*' 
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Hie censured a writer of entertaining^Syiix^s for 
assummg a feigned character^ saying (in his sense of 
the wopd)^ '' He carries out one lie ; we kncrtr bo* 
how many he Inings back.'* At anotiier tine^ talk* 
ing of the same person^ he obeeryed^ ^^ Sir, your as« 
sent to a man whom yoa have never known to falsify^ 
is a debt : but sifter you have known a man to faAsify, 
your assent to him then is a ^vour." 

Though he had no taste for paintings he admired 
much the manner in which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
treated of his art^ in his " Discourses to the R«yal 
Academy.'* He observed one day of a passage in 
them^ ^' I think I might as well have said this my- 
self:" and once when Mr. Langtdn was sitting by ■ 
him, he read one of them very eagerly, and expressed 
himself thus : " Very well. Master Reynolds ; very 
well, indeed. But it will not be understood.'^ 

When I observed to him that Painting was so far 
inferior to Poetry, that the story or even jerablem 
which it communicates must be previously known, 
and mentioned as a natulral and^ laughable instance df 
this, that a little Miss on seeing a picture of Justice 
with the scales had exclaimed to me, '^ See, there's a 
woman selling sweetmeats ;'* he said, *' Painting, sir, 
can illustrate, but cannot inform.*' 

No man was more ready to make an apology when 
he had censured unjustly than Johnson. When a 
proof-sheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
ne found fault with the mode in which a part of it 
was arranged, refused to read it, and in a passion de- 
sired that the compositor* might be sent to htm. 
The compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible 

1 Compositor in the Printing-house means, the person who 
adjusts the types'in the order in which they are to stand for 
printing; and arranges what is called (he form^ from whieh an' 
impression u talteii. 
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man, \vh<) had composed about one half of his *^ Dic- 
tionary/* when in Mr. Strahan's printing-house ; and 
a great part of his " Lives of the Poets," when in 
that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in his seventy-seventh 
year) when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, com- 
posed a part of the first edition of this work concern- 
ing him. By producing the manuscript, he at once 
satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly said to 
him, ^^ Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. Com- 
positor, I ask your pardon, again and again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost 
beyond example. The rollowing instance is well at- 
tested : Coming home late one night, he foimd a poor 
woman lying in the street, so much exhausted that 
she coula not walk ; he took her upon his back, and 
carried her to his house, where he discovered that she 
was one of those wretched females who had fallen into 
the lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease. In- 
stead of harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken 
care of with all tenderness fi)r a long time, at a con- 
siderable expense, till she was restored to health, and 
endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way of living.' 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy 
in hitting on the signature of Papyrtus Cursor , to 
his ingenious and diverting cross readings of the 
newspapers ; it being a real name of an ancient Roman, 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively 
conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered 
what is called a bull: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
they were riding together in Devonshire, complained 
•that he had a very bad horse, for that even when 

1 The circumstance therefore alluded to* in Mr. CiAirtenay's 
^^ Poetical Character" of him is strictly true. My informer was 
Mrs. Besmoulins, Who lived many years in Dr. Johnson'^ houses 
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going down hill he moved slowly step by step. '^ Ay, 
(said Johnson), and when he goes up hiU^ he stands 

stair 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in com- 
pany. He csdled once to a gentleman who offended 
him in that pointy ^^ Don't attitudeniser And when 
another gentleman thought he was giving additional 
force to what he uttered, by expressive movements of 
his hands, Johnson fairly seized them, and held them 
down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having en- 
glased a good share of the conversation in the com- 
pany of Johnson, and having said nothing but what 
was trifling and insigniflcant ; Johnson, when he was 
gone, observed to us, " It is wonderfiil what a dif- 
ference there sometimes is between a man's powers of 
writing and of talking. ****** writes with great 
spirit, but is a poor talker ; had he held his tongue, 
we might have supposed him to have been restrained 
by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day; 
and you have heard what stuff it was." 

A gentleman having said that a cong^ d*elire has 
not, perhaps, the force of a command, but may be con- 
sidered only as a strong recommendation i-^" Sir, 
(replied Jonnson, who overheard him), it is such a 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a 
two pair of stairs window, and recommend to you to 
faU soft." » 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with 
him during their long acquaintance, which com- 
menced when they both lived in the Temple, has pre- 
served a good number of particulars concerning him, 
most of which are to be found in the department dr 

1 This has been printed in other publications, '^ fall to the 
ground^ But Johnson himself gave me the trae expression which 
be had used as above; meaning that the recomm^ation left a» 
little choice in the one case as the oth^. 
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Apophtbegms, &c. m the G)Ilection of '* Johnson's 
Works." But he has been pleased to favour me with 
the following, which are original : 

" One evening, previous to the trial oTBaretti, a 
consultation of his friends was held at the bouse of 
Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. Among others present were, Mr. 
Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiment.s 
concerning the tendency of some part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make^ When the meeting was 
over, Mr. Steevens observed, that the question between 
him and his friend had been agitated with rather too 
much warmth. ' It may be so, sir (replied the 
Doctor), for Burke and I should have been of one 
opinion, if we had had no audience.' " 

^* Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which 
perh^s even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His cu- 
riosity having been excited by the praises bestowed 
on the celebrated Torre's fireworks at Marybone- 
Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens to accompany him 
thither. The evening had proved showeiy; ana soon 
after the few people present were assembled, publick 
notice- was given, that the conductors to the- wheels, 
suns, stars, &c. were so thoroughly water-soaked, 
that it was impossible any part of the exhibition 
should be made. ' This is a mere excuse (says the 
Doctor) to save their crackers for a more profitable 
company. Let us both hold up our sticks, and threaten 
. to break those coloured lamps that surround the Or- 
chestra, and we shall soon have our wishes gratified. 
The core of the fireworks cannot be injured ; let the 
different pieces be touched in their respective centres, 
and they will do their offices as well as ever.'— Some 
young men who overheard him, immediately began 
the violence he had recommended, and an attempt 
was speedily made to fire some of the wheels which 
appeared to. have received the smallest damage; but 
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to little pur)X)se were they lighted^ for most of them 
completely failed. — The authour of ^ The Rambler,' 
however, may be considered on this occasion, as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist." 

" It has been sujqiosed that Dr. Johnson, so far as 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appearance 
. in publick. But this is not altogether true, as the 
following flight instance may shew: — Goldsmith's 
last Comedy was to be represented during some court- 
mourning j and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on 
Dr. Johnson, and carry him to tne tarern where he 
was to dine with others of the Poet's fri^ids. The 
Doctor was ready dressed, but in coloured clothes ; 
yet being told that he would find every one else in 
black, received the intelligence with a profusion of 
thanks, hastened to change hia attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had 
«aved him from an appearance so im{H*qper in the 
front row of a front box. ' I would not (added he), 
for ten pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any 
generid observance.' " 

" He would sometimes found his dislikes on very 
slender circumstances. Happening one day to men- 
tion Mr. Flexman, a Dissenting Minister, with some 
compliment to his exact memory in chronological 
matters ; the Doctor replied, ^ Let me hear no more 
<if him, sir. That is the fellow who made the Index 
to my Ramblers, and set down the name of MUUm 
thus i—UiLUm, Mr. John.' " 

Mr. Steevens adds this testimony : " It is unfor- 
tunate,, however, for Johnson, that his particularities 
and frailties can be more distinctly traced than his 
good and amiable exertions. Could the many bounties 
he studiously concealed, the many acts oi humanity 
he performed in private, be displayed with equal cir- 
cumstantiality, his defects would be 90 far lost in the 
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blaze of his virtues^ that the latter only would be 
regarded." 

Though from my very high admiration of Johnson^ 
I have wondered that he was not courted by all the 
great and all the eminent persons of his time^ it ought 
rairly to be considered^ that no man of humble birth^ 
who lived entirely by literature, in short no authour 
by profession, ever rose in this country into that 
personal notice which he did. In the course of this 
work a numerous variety of names has been men- 
tioned, to which many might be added. I cannot 
omit Lord and Lady Lucan, at whose house he often 
enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best com- 
pany can contribute to happiness; he found hospi- 
tality united with extraordinary accomplishments, and 
embellished with charms of which no man could be 
insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 2^, I dined with him at The 
Literary Club, the last time of his being in that 
respectable society. The other members present 
were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord Pal^ 
merston. Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked 
ill ; but had such a manly fortitude, that he did not 
trouble the company with melancholy complaints. 
They all shewed evident marks of kind concern about 
him, with which he was much pleased, and he exerted 
himself to be as entertaining as his indisposition 
allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable 
a life, as long as human means might be supposed to 
have influence, made them plan for him a retreat from 
the severity of a British winter, to the mild climate 
of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a serious 
resolution at General Paoli's, where I had often talked 
of it. One essential matter, however, I understood 
was necessary to be previously settled, which was 
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obtaining such an addition to his income> as would 
be sitfficient to enable him to defray the expense in a 
manner becoming the first literary character of a 
great nation^ and^ independent of all his other merits^ 
the Authour of Th£ Dictionary of the English 
Lanouags. The person to whom I above all others 
thought I shou)d apply to negotiate this business^ 
was the Lord Chancellor^ ' because I knew that he 
highly yalued Johnson^ and that Johnson highly 
Tallied his Lordship ; so that it was no degradation 
of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour 
of such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said 
of him to me when he was at the bar ; and after his 
liordship was advanced t6 the seals^ he said of him^ 
'' I would prepare myself for no man in England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet with him^ I 
should wish to know a day before." How he would 
have prepared himself^ I cannot conjecture. Would 
lie have selected certain topicks^ and considered them 
in every yiew^ so as to be m readiness to argue them 
at all points ? and what may we suppose those topicks 
to have been ? I once started the curious inquiry to 
the great man who was the subject of this compli- 
ment : he smiled^ but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds^ who 
perfectly coiAcided in opinion with me ; and I there- 
£)re> though personally very little known to his Lord- 
Axp, wrote to him^^ stating the case^ and requesting 
his good offices for Dr. Johnson^ I mentioned that 
I was obliged to set out for Scotland early in the 
following week^ so that if his Lordship should have 
any commands far me as to this pious negotiation^ 

1 JSdwazd liDrd Thurbw [who died September 11, 1806. M.] 

2 It is strange that Sb* John Ha.wkuis should have related that 
the application was made by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he could so 
eanly nave been informed of the truth by inquiring of Sir Joshua. 
Sir John*s carelessness to as&rtain &cts is very remarkable. 
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lie wouM be pleased to send them before that time ; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all atten- 
tion to it. 

This application was made not only without any 
suggestion on the part of Johnson himself, but was 
utterly unknown to him, nor had he the smallest 
suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, which 
since liis^ death have been thrown out, as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous, are without any 
foundation. But, had he asked it, it would not have 
been superfluous ; for though the money he had^sared 
proved to be more than his friends imagined, or than 
I believe he himself, in his carelessness concerning 
worldly matters, knew it to be, had he travelled upon 
the Continent, an augmentation of his income would 
by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him in th/e 
morning, after having been present at the shocking 
sight of fifteen men executed before Newgate. I' said 
to him, I was sure that human life was not machinery, 
that is to say, a chain of fatality planned and directed 
by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so much wicked- 
ness and misery, so many instances of both, as that by 
which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is 
in these respects, though less noble, as not being a 
system of moral government. He agreed with me 
now, as he always did, upon the great question of the 
liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages 
perplexed with so much sophistry ; " But, sir, as to 
the doctrine of Necessity, no man believes it. If a 
man should give me arguments that I do not see, 
though I could not answer them, should I believe 
that I do not see ?*' It will be observed, that Johnson 
at all times made the just distinction between doc- 
trines contrary to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Talking of th^ religious di^ipline proper for un- 
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happy convicts, he said, " Sir, one of our regular 
clergy will probably not impress their minds suf- 
ficiently: they should be attended by a Methodist 
preacher;' or a Popish priest." . Lef me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who 
has been Ordinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen 
years, in the course of which he has attended many 
hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earnest and 
humane exhortations have been very effectual. His 
extraordinary diligence is highly praise- worthy, and 
merits a distinguished reward.^ 

On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's, where were the Ret. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, 
master of Tunbridge-school, Mr. Smith, Vicar of 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkertpn, authour of va- 
rious literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together 
again by chance, that a reconciliation might be ef- 
fected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, and 
having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, went 
away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that my friendly 
intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, except Johnson's quickness, who, 
when Dr. Beattie observed, as something remarkable 
which had happened to him, that he had chanced to 
see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, 
the first and the last: "Why, sir (said Johnson), 
there is an equal chance for one's seeing those two 
numbers as any other two." He was clearly right ; 

1 A friend of mine happened to be passing bj Ajield congregation 
in the environs of London, when a Methodist preadier quoted this 
passage with tritimph. 

2 I trust that The Citt of London, now happily in unison 
with The Gouilt, will have the justice and generosity to obtain 
prefemient for this Keverend Gentleman, now a worthy old servaa 
of that magnificent Corporation* 
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yet the seeing of the two extremes^ each of which is 
in some degree more conspicuous than the rest^ could 
not but strike one in a stronger manner than the 
sight of any other two numbers. — Though I have 
neglected to preserve his conversation^ it was per« 
haps at this mterview that Dr. Knox formed the 
notion of it which he has exhibited in his *' Winter 
Evenings." - 

On Friday^ June 25, I dined with him at General 
Paoli's, where, he says in one of his lietters to Mrs. 
Thrale, ^^ I love to dine." There was a variety of 
dishes much to his taste, of all which he seemea to 
me to eat so much, that I was afraid he might be 
burt by it ; and I whispered to the General my fear, 
and begged he might not press him. " Alas ! (said 
the General), see how very ill he looks ; he can live 
but a verjr snort time. Would you refuse any slight 
gratifications to a man under sentence of death? 
There is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons 
in that melancholy situation are indulged with navine 
whatever they like best to eat and dbrink, even wita 
expensive delicacies.*' 

I shewed him some verses on Lichfield by Miss 
Seward, which I had that day received from her, and 
had the pleasure to hear him approve of them. He 
confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment 
which I had been told he had paid to that lady, when 
she mentioned to him ** The Colombiade," an epick 
poem, by Madame du Boccage :— '^ Madam, there is 
not any thing equal to your description of the sea 
round the North Pole, in your Ode on the death of 
Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better. 
I mentionied to him a young man who was going to 
Jamaica with his wife and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by two of her brothers settled 
in that island, one a clergyman, and the other a phy-* 
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sician. Johnson. " It is a wild sclireme, ^ii', unless 
he has a positive and deliberate inntation. There 
was a poor girl, who used to come about me, who had 
a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, ex- 
pressed a wish she should come out to that Island, 
and expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her 
situation. The poor girl went out : her cousin was 
much surprised, and asked her how she could diink 
of coming. ' Because (said she) you invited me.' — 
' Not I,' answered die cousin. The letter was then 
produced. ' I see it is true (said she) that I did 
invite you: but I did not think you would come.* 
They lodged her in an out-house, where she passed 
her time miserably ; and as soon as she had an op- 
p<Nrtunity she returned to England. Always teil 
this, when you hear of people going abroad to re- 
lations, upon a notion of being well received. In the 
case which you mention, it is probable the clergyman 
spends all he gets, and the physician docs not Know 
how much he is to get.*' 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with 
General Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot, of 
Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some other company. 
Talking of Lord Chesterfield ; — ^Johnson. " His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more 
knowledge than I expected." Boswell. ^^ Did you 
find, sir, his conversation to be of a superiour style V 
Johnson. ^' Sir, in the conversation which I had with 
him I had the best right to superiority, for it was 
upon philology and literature." Lord Eliot, who had 
travelled at tne same time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord 
Chesterfield's natural son, justly observed, that it was 
strange that a man who shewed he had so much af- 
fection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing 
sp many long and anxious letters to him, almost all of 
them when he was Secretary of State, which certainly 
was a proof of great goodness of disposition, should 
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endeavour ^o make his son a rascal. His Lordship 
told us, that Foote had intended to bring on the stage a 
father who had thus tutored his son^ and to shew the 
son an honest man to every one else^ but practising 
his father's maxims upon him^ and cheating him. 
Johnson. "J am much pleased with this design; 
but I think there was no occasion to make the son 
honest at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue : 
the contrast between honesty and knavery would be 
the stronger. It should be contrived so that the 
father should be the only sufferer by the son's villainy^ 
and thus there would be poetical justice. 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. 
" I know (said he) Harte was your Lordship's tutor> 
and he was also tutor to the Peterborough fisunily. 
Pray, my Lord^ do you recollect any particulars th^t 
he told you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite 
of mine^ and is not enough known; his character has 
been 'only ventilated in party pamphlets." Lord 
Eliot said^ if Dr. Johnson would be so good as to ask 
him any questions^ he would tell what he could re- 
collect. Accordingly some things were mentioned. 
'' But (said his Lordship) the best account of Lord 
Peterborough that 1 have happened to meet with^ is 
in ^ Captain Carleton's Memoirs.* Carleton was de- 
scended of an ancestor who had distinguished himself 
at the siege of Derry. He was an officer ; and^ what 
was rare at that time^ had some knowledge of en- 
gineering.*' Johnson said^ he had never heard of the 
book. Lord Eliot had it at Po^t Eliot ; but> aftfcer a 
good deal of inquiry^ procured a copy in London^ and 
sent it to Johnson^ who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
he was going to bed when it came^ but was so much 
pleased with it^ that he sat up till he had jread it 
through^ and found in it such an air of truths that 
he could not doubt of its authenticity ; adding^ with 
a smile (in allusion to Lord Eliot's having receptly 
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been raised to the peerage), " I did not think a .y^'Ww^. 
Lord could have mentioned to me a book in the £n- 
glnh history that was- not known to nie." 

An additicm to our company came after we went 
up to the drawing-room ; Dr. Johnson seemed to rise 
in s{Hrits as his audience increased. He said^ '' He 
\dshed Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever's 
Museum, might be purchased by the publick, because 
both the money, and the pictures, ana the curiosities 
would remain in the country ; whereas if they were 
sold into another kingdom, the nation would indeed 
get some money, but would lose the pictures and cu- 
riosities, which it would be desirable we should have, 
for improvement in taste and natural history. The 
only question was, as the nation was much in want 
of money, whether it would not be better to take a 
large price from a foreign State ?" 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the dif- 
ference between intuition and sagacity; one being 
immediate in its effect, the other requiring a circuit- 
ous process; one he observed was the eye of the 
mind, the other the no^e of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument 
against him, and maintained that no man ever thinks 
of the nose of the mind, not adverting that though 
that figurative sense seems strange to us, as very un- 
usual, it is truly not more forced than Hamlet's '^ In 
my mind's eye, Horatio." He persisted much too 
long, and appeared to Johnson as putting himself 
forward a»his antagonist with too much presumption : 
upon which h^ called to him in a loud tone, " What 
is it you are contending for, if you he contending?" 
—And afterwards imagining that the gentleman re- 
torted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said, ^' Mr. *****^ it does not become you to talk so 
to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you 
have there neither intuition nor sagacity." — ^T\\e 
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gentleman protested that he had intended no im- 
proper freedom, but h?id the greatest respect for Dr. 
Johnson. After a short pause, during which we 
were somewhat uneasy. — Johnson. " 6ive me your 
hand, sir. You were too tedious, and I was too short" 
Mr. *****. " Sir, I am honoured by your attention 
in any way." Johnson. ^' Come, sir, let's have no 
more of it. We offended one another by our con- 
tention ; let us not offend the company by our com- 
pliments." 

He now said, " He wished much to go to Italy, 
and that he dreaded passing the winter in England." 
I said nothing ; but enjoyed a secret satisfaction in 
thinking that I had taken the most effectual measures 
to much such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive 
from the Lord Chancellor the following letter : 

" to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^' SIH, 

" I SHOULD have answered your letter imme- 
diately ; if (being much engaged when I received it) 
I had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to open it 
till this morning. 

^^ I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; 
and I will adopt and press it a& far as I can. The 
best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not likely 
to fail, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — ^But it will be neces- 
sary, if I should be so unfortunate as to miss seeing 
you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it will 
De proper to ask, — ^in short, upon the means of setting 
him out. It would be a reflection on us all, if such 
a man should perish for want of the means to take 
care of his health. 

'^ Yours, &c. 

'' Thurlow." 
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This letter gave me a very high Batisfaction;' I 
next day went and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
who was exceedingly pleased with it. He thought 
that I should now communicate the negotiation to 
Dr. Johnson^ who might afterwards complain if the 
attention with which he had been honoured should 
be too long concealed from him. I intended to set 
out for Scotland next morning ; but Sir Joshua cor- 
dially insisted that I should stay another day^ that 
Johnson and I might dine with him^ that we three 
might talk of his Italian Tour^ and^ as Sir Joshua 
expressed himself, '^ have it all out.*' I hastened to 
Johnson^ and was told by him that he was rather^ 
better to-day* Boswell. " I am very anxious about 
you^ sir^ ana particularly that you should go to Italy 
for the winter, which I believe is your own wish.** 
Johnson. " It is, sir." Boswell. '* You have no 
objection, I presume, but the money it would re- 
quire." Johnson. " Why no, sir. — Upon which 
I gave him a particular account of what had been 
done, and read to him the Lord Chancellor's letter. 
— ^He listened with much attention; then warmly 
said, " This is taking prodigious pains about a man." 
-r-'* O, sir (said I, witn most sincere affection), your 
friends would do every thing for you." He paused, 
— ^grew more and more agitated, — ^till tears started 
into his eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent emotion^ 
'^ Odd bless you aD." I was so affected that I also 
shed tears. — ^After a short silence, he renewed and 
extended his grateful benediction, " God bles^ you 
all, for Jesus Chuist's sake." We both remained 
for some time unable to speak. — He rose suddenly and 
quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. He 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered his. 
firmness; soon after he returned I left him, having 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds's 

VOL, V. u 
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nex^ day. — I never was again under that roof which 
l!had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday^ June 30^ the friendly ccmfidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds jtook pJace^ no other 
company being present. Had I known that this was 
the last time tnat I should enjoy in this world the 
conversation of a friend whom I so much respected^ 
and from whom I derived so much instruction and 
entertainment, I should have been deeply affected. 
When I now look back to it^ I am vexed that a single 
word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our ex^ 
pectations> that we expatiated with confidence on the 
liberal provision which we were sure would be made 
for him^ conjecturing whether mimificence would be 
displayed in- one large donation^ or in an ample in-- 
crease of his pension. He himself catched so much 
of our enthusiasm^ as to' allow himself to suppose it 
not impossible that our hopes might in one way or 
o^her be realised. He said that he would rather have 
his pension doubled than a grant of a thousand 
pounds ; *' For (said he)^ though probably I naay not 
live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a man 
ifould have the consciousness that he snould pass the 
remainder of his life in splendour, how long soever it 
ini^ht be." Considering if Hat a moderate proportion 
ah income of six hundred pounds a year bears to in-* 
numerable fortunes in this country, . it is worthy of 
remark, that a man so truly great should think it 
splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friend-* 
ship, he told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this 
occasion offered him a hundred a year for his life. 
A grateful tear started into his eye, as he spoke this 
in a faltering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his ima^^* 
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tion with agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy. 
** Nay (said he), I must not expect much of that: 
when a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes th6 air, he can enjoy very little." 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country, 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required tne 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of mental imprisonment. 
** Yet, sir (said I), there are many people who are 
content to liv^ in the country." Johnson. " Sir, il- 
ls in the intellectual world as in the physical world : 
we are told by natural philosophers that a body is at 
rest in the place that is fit for it : they who are con« 
tent to live in the country, are^^ for the country." 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a 
refinement of taste was a usadvantage, as they who 
have attained to it must be seldomer pleasea than 
those who have no nice discrimination, and are there^ 
hr% satisfied with every thing that comes in their 
way. Johnson. " Nay, sir ; tlial is a paltry notion^ 
Endeavour to be as perfect as you can'ih every respect." 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Rejmolds's coach, 
to the entry of Bolt^^^urt. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house; I declined it, 
from an apprehension that my spirits would sink. 
We bade aaieu to each other afi^ctionately in the 
carriage. When he had got down upon the foot* * 
pavement, he called out, " Fare you well ;" and with- 
out looking back, sprung away with a kind of pathe* 
tick briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, 
and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, long 
separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negotiation with the Lord 
Chancellor; but the multipbcity of his Lordship's 
important engagements did not allow of it ; so I left 
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the management of the business in the hands of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortifi- 
cation of being informed by Mrs. Thrale^ that^ '^ what 
she supposed he never beheved/'* was true; namely^ 
that she was actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, 
an Italian musick-master. He endeavoured to prevent 
it ; but in vain. If she would publish the whoU of 
the correspondence that passed between Dr. Johnson 
and her on the subject^ we should have a fiill view of 
his real sentiments. As it is^ our judgement must 
be biassed by that characteristick specimen which 
Sir John Hawkins has given us : '^ Poor Thrale^ I 
thought that either her virtue or her vice would have 
restrained her from such a marriage. She is now be- 
come a subject for her enemies to exult over ; and for 
her friends^ if she has any left, to forget, or pity."* 

It must b^ admitted that Johnson derivea a consi- 
derably pprtion of happineas from the comforts and 
elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale's family; 
but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted for these 
to her husband alone, who certainly respected him 
sincerely. Her words are. Veneration Jbr his virtue, 
reverence Jbr his talents, delight in his conversation^ 
iind habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put 
upon me, and qftohich he contentedly bore his share 
jbr sixteen or seventeen years, made me go on so long 
with Mr. Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I 
mil otvn to have been terrifying in the Jirst years of 
our friendship, and irksoipe in the last; nor could I 
pretend to support it 'v^ithout help, tvhen my coadjutor 
tons no more**^ Alas ! how dififerent is this from the 
declarations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make 
in his life-time, without a single murmur against any 

1 " Letters to Mrs. Thrale," VoL 11. page 376. 

9 Dr. Johnson's Letter to Sir Johi^ Hawkins, " Life," p. 570w 

3 ^* Anecdotes," p. 293. 
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peculiarities^ or against any one circumstance which 
attended their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose Life I 
am writing^ I think it necessary to guard my readers 
against the mistaken notion of Dr. Johnson's cha- 
racter^ which this lady's '* Anecdotes" of him suggest ; . 
for from the very nature and form of her book^ ^' it 
lends deception lighter wings to fly.** 

** Let it be remembered (says an eminent critick),* 
that she has comprised in a small volume ail that she 
could recollect of Dr. Johnson in twenty years, during 
which period^ doubtless, some severe things were said 
by him ; and they who read the book in ttuo hours, 
naturally enough suppose that his whole conversation 
was of this complexion. But the &ct is, I have been 
often in his company, and never once heard him say 
a severe thing to any one ; and many others can attest 
the same. When he did say a severe thingj, it was 
generally extorted by ignorance pretending to know- 
ledge, or by extreme vanity or affectation. 

'' Two instances of inaccuracy (adds he) are pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice : 

*' It is said,* ' ThaV natural roughness of hit 
vuinner'so often mentioned, toould, notmthstandins 
the regularity of his notions, burst through them all 
from time to time; and he once hade ax>ery celebrated 
lady, who praised him with too much zeal perhaps, or 
perhaps too strong an emphasis (which always offended 
him), consider what herjlattery x^as worth, before she 
choked him with it.' 

^^ Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted with 
this.-— The person thud represented as being harshly 
treated, though a very celebrated lady,, was then just 
come to London from an obscure situation in the 

1 Who has been pleased to furnish me with his remarks, 

2 " Anecdotes," p. 183. 
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country. At Sir Joshua Jleynolds's one erening/ she 
inet Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay her 
court to him in the most fiilsome strain. ^ Spare me, 
I beseech you^ dear madam^' was his reply. She still 
laid it on. ^ Pray^ madam^ let us have no mere of 
\ this ;' he rejoined. Not paying any attention to the^ 
warnings^ she continued still her eulogy. At lengthy 
provoked by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of 
compliment^ he exclaimed, ' Dearest lady, consider 
with yourself what your flattery is worth, before you 
bestow it so freely.' 

** How diflerent does this story appear, when ac- 
companied with all these circumstances which really 
belong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale either did not 
know, or ha3 suppressed. 

" She says, m another place, * ' One gentleman, 
however, tono dined at a nooleman^s house tn his conu, 
pany^ and that of Mr, Thrale,. /o tjohom I teas obliged 
for the anecdote, was XJoiUing to enter the lists in den 
Jence o/*King William** character; and having opposed 
and contradicted Johnson two or three times, petu^ 
Idntly enough, the master of the house began tojtel 
uneasy, and expect disagreeable consequences; to avoid 
which he said, loud enough for the Doctor to hear^-^ 
Our Jriend here has no meaning now in all this, 
except just to relate at club to-morrow' how he teased 
Johnson at dinner to-day; this is all to do himself 
honour. — No, upon my word (replied the other), 
I see no honour in it, whatever vou may do* — WeU, 
sir (returned Mr. Johnson, stemij/J, if you do not see 
the honour, I am sure I feel the disgrace* 

** This is all sophisticated. Mr. 1?hrale was not in 
the company, though he might have related the 
story to Mrs. Tlirale. A friend, from whom I had 
the story, was present ; and it was not at the house 

1 <' Anecdotes/* p. 242. 
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of a nobleman. On the observation being made by 
the master of the house on a gentleman's contradict- 
ing Johnson^ that he had talked for the honour, &c. 
the gentleman muttered in a low voice^ ^ I see no 
honour in it ;' and Dr. Johnson said nothing : so all 
the rest (though Inen trourSa) is mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several times, in the course 
of this work, to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. 
Thrale, as to particulars which consisted with my 
own knowledge. But indeed she has, in flippant 
terms enough, expressed her disapprobation of that 
apxious desire of authenticity which prompts a person 
who is to record conversations, to write them down 
at the moment,^ Unquestionably, if they are to be 
recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. This 
lady herself says,'' *^ To recollect, hotioever, and to re^ 
peat the sayings ofDr, Johnson, is almost all that can 
be done by the turiters of his Life; as his life, at ieast 
since my acquaintance with him, consisted tn little else 
than talking, tvhen he was not employed in some serious 
fiece of to irk" She boasts of her having kept a 
common-place book ; and we find she noted^ at one 
time ot other, in a very lively manner, ^lecimens of 
the conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of those who 
talked with him ; but had she done it recently, they 
probably would have been less erroneous; and we 
riiould have been relieved from those disagreeable 
doubts of their authenticity, with which we must now 
peruse them. 

She says of him,^ " He xjoas the most charitable of 
mortals, without being what we call an active friend. 
Admirable tit giving counsel; no man saw his way so 
clearly; but he would not stir a finger ^r the assist-* 
ance of those to whom he was willing enoi^h to give 
advice.^* And again on the same page, ^^ If you 

1 «< Anecdotes,** p. 44. 2 Ibid. p. 23. 3 Ibid. p. 51. 

t 
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wanted a sliglit favour^ you ntust apply to people of 
other diipositions; for not a step would Jc^nson more 
to obtain a man a vote in a society, to repay a complin 
tnent which might be useful of pleasing, to write a 
letter of request, SfC. or to obtain a hundred pounds 
a year more for a friend who perhaps had already 
two or three. No force amid urge him to diligence, 
no importunity coiud conquer his resolution to stand 

It is amazing that one who had such opportnnitjes 
of knowing Dr. Johnson^ should appear so little ac- 
quainted with his real character. I am sony this 
lady does not advert^ that she herself contradicts the ^ 
assertion of his being obstinately defective in the 
petites morales, in the little endearing charities of' 
social life^ in conferring smaller favours; for she 
says^* " Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting 
literary assistance to others, I think; atid innumerahEs 
are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and Dedications 
which he used to make for people who begged of him,** 
I 'am certain that a more active friend has rarely been 
found in any age. This work, which I fondly hope 
will rescue his memory from obloquy, contains a 
thousand instances of his benevolent exertions in ' 
almost every way that can be conceived ; and particu- 
larly in employing his pen with a generous readiness 
for those to whom its aid could be useful. Indeed 
hk obliging activity in doing little offices of kindness, 
both by letters ana personal application, was one of 
the most remarkable fcfatures in his character; and 
ioft the truth of this I can appeal to a number <^ his ' 
respeCtilble friends : Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Lang- 
ton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, ^lr. Windham, Mr. 
Malone, th6 Bishop of Dromore, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Robert Chambers.— And can Mrs. Thrale forget 

1 <« Anecdotes," p. 193. 
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the advertisements which he wrote for her husband 
at tiie time of his election contest ; the epitaphs on 
him and her mother; the playful and even trifling 
verses^ for the amusement oi her and her daughters ; 
his corresponding with her children^ and entering 
into their minute concerns^ which shews him in the 
most amiable light ? 

She relates,! that Mr. Ch — ^Im — ^ley unexpectedly 
rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage, in which Mr. Thrale 
and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; that he 
paid them all his proper compliments, but observing 
that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did not see him> 
^Hapt him gently on the shotdder. ^'Tis Mr. Ch— * 
Im — ^ley;' sai/s my husband, * Well^ sir^^^nd what if 
it is Mrp Ch — Im — ^ley; says the other, sternly ^ just 
lifting his eyes a moment Jrom his book, and returning 
to it again with renewed avidity.' " This surely 
conveys a notion of Johnson, as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley^^ a gentleman whom he 
always loved and esteemed. If, therefore, there was 
an absolute necessity for mentioning the story at all, 
it might have been thought that her tenderness for 
Dr. Johnson's character would have disposed her to 
state any thing that could soften it. Why then is 
there a total silence as to what Mr. Cholmonaeley told 
her ? — ^that Johnson, who had known him from his 
earliest years, having been made sensible of what had 
doubtless a strange appearance, took occasion, when 
he afterwards met him, to make a very courteous and 
kind apology. There is another little circumstance 
which I cannpt but remark. Her book was published 
in 1 785, she had then in her possession a letter froxxk 



1 " Anecdotes," p. 258. 

2 George James Cholmondeley, Esq. grandson of George, third 
Earl of Qiolmondeley, ^d one of the Commissioners pf l^xcise ; a 
gentleman respected for his abilities, and eH^g^ace of m«nnett« 
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Dr. Johnson^ dated in 1777/ which begins thus: 
*' Cholmondeley*s story shocks me, if it be true, which 
I can hardly think, ror I am utterly unconscious or 
it : I am very sorry, and very much ashamed." Why 
then publish the anecdote ? Or if she did, why not 
add the circumstances, with which she was well ac- 
quainted ? 

In his social intercourse she thus describes hiiki : * 
*' Ever musing tiU he ijoas called out to converse, and 
conversing tm the Jatigue of his friends^ or the 
promptitude of his oum temper to fake offence. Con- 
signed him back again to silent meditation,** Yet, in 
the same book, ^ she tell us, ^' He inas, however, seldom 
inclined to be silent, when any moral or Uierary 
question ioas started i and it was on such occasions 
that. Wee the Sage in ^ Rasselas,' he spoke, and at-, 
tention watched his lips; he reasoned, and conviction 
closed his periods," — His conversation, indeed, was 
so far from everjatiguing his friends, that they re- 
gretted when it was mterrupted or ceased, and could' 
exclaim in M ilton*s language. 



^^ With thee odnTetsing, I forgot aXl time.** 

I certsunly, then, do not claim too much in behalf 
of my illustrious friend in saying, that however smart 
and entertaining Mrs. Thrall's ^'Anecdotes" are, 
they must not be held as good evidence a^nst him ; 
for wherever an instance of harshness ana severity is 
told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity; 
for though there may have been some foundation for 
it, yet, like that of his reproof to the " very celebrated 
lady," it may be so exhibited in the narration as to 
be very unliKe the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote* is 

1 « Letters to Mrs. Thiale," VoL IT. p. 12. 

2 '« Anecdotes," p. 23. 3Ibid.p. 302. 4Ibid.p.63. 
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to represent Dr« Johnson as extremely deficient m af- 
£ection^ tenderness^ or even common civility. " When 
J one day lamented the loss qfa first coustn killed in 
America^ — 'Prithee^ my dear (said he), have done 
Xf)ith canting; hoto would the world he the worse for 
i$, I may ask, if all your relations were at once 
mitted like larks, and roasted for Presto's supper?* — 
(Presto was the dog that lay under the table while we 
tiUked)J* — I suspect this too of exaggeration and dis- 
tortion. I allow that he made her an angry speech; 
but let the circumstances fairly appear^ as told by 
Mr. Baretti^ who was present : 

^^ Mrs. Thrale^ while supping very heartily upon 
larks^ laid down her knife and foik, and abruptly ex- 
claimed^ ' O^ my dear Johnson, do you know what 
has happened ? The last letters from abroad have 
brought us an account that our poor cousin's head 
was taken off by a cannon-ball.* Johnson, who was 
shocked both at the fact, and her light unfeeling 
manner of mentioning it, replied^ '^ Madam, it would 
give you very little concern if all your relations were 
(fitted like those larks, and drest for Presto's 
supper."* 

1 Upon mentioning this to my fiiend Mr. Wilke8, he, with hia 
usual readiness, pleasantlj matched it with the following ientt^fnenial 
anecdote. He was invited by a young man of ^Euhion at Paris, to 
sup with hxm and a lady, who had beoi for some time his mistress, 
but with whom he was going to part He said to Mr. WiUces that 
he really felt very much for her, she was in such distress ; and 
that he meant to make her a preset of two hundred louis-d'ors. 
Mr. Wilkes observed the behaviour of Mademoiselle, who sighed 
indeed very piteously, and assumed every pathetick air of grief? 
but &kt no less than three French pigeons, which are as lai^ as 
English partridges, besides other uiings. Mr. Wilkes whispered 
the gentleman, ^' We often say in England, Excetnve sorrow it 
exceeding dry^ but I never heard Excessive sorrow is exceeding 
hungry. Perhaps one hundred will do." The gentleman took 
the hint. 
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It b with oonoem that I find myself obliged to 
aoimadrert on the inaccuracies of Mrs. Piosn's 
'^ Anecdotes/* and periiaps I maj be thought to 
ha^e dwelt too long upon her littk collection. But 
as from Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's 
roof^ and his intimacy with her^ the account which 
she has given of him may have made an unfiiroorable 
and unjust impression^ my duty^ as a futhful bio* 
gnmher^ has obliged me reluctantly to perform this 
unpleasing task. 

Having left the pious negotiation, as I called it, in 
the best hands, I shall here insert what relates to it. 
Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds on Jtdy 6, as 
follows : '^ I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see ybu before I 
go. Let me, however, mention to you what I have 
much at hearts — If the Chancellor should continue 
his attention to Mr. BoswelTs request, and conifer 
with you on the means of relieving my languid state, 
I am very desirous to avoid the appearance of asking 
money upon false pretences. I desire you to repre- 
sent to his Lordship, what, as soon as it is suggested, 
he will perceive to be reasonable, — That, if I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, 
to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the 
solitude of a foreign country; — That, if I grow much 
better, of which indeed there is now little appear- 
ance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and my 
domestick comforts ; for I do not travel for pleasure 
or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, curiosity would 
revive.— In my present state, I am desirous to make 
a struffgle for a little longer life, and hope to obtain 
some help from a softer climate. Do for me what 
you can.' He wrote to me July 26: '^ I wish your 
affairs could have permitted a longer and continued 
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exertidn of yoUr zeal and kiiidnes»^ They that have 
youi* kindness may want your ardour. In the mean 
time I am very feeble^ and very dejected." 
^ By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was in-' 
formed^ that the Lord Chancellor had called on him^ 
and acquainted him that the application had not been 
successful; but that his Lordship^ after faking 
highly in praise of Johnson^ as a man who was an 
honour to his country^ desired Sir Joshua to let him 
know^ that on granting a mortgage of his pension^ he 
should draw on his Lordship to the amount of five 
or six hundred pounds; and that his Lordship ex- 
plained the meaning of the mo]:tgage to be that he 
wished the business to be conducted in such a mann^, 
that Dr. .Johnson should appear to be under the 
least possible obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned^ that 
he had by the same iH)st communicated all this to Dr: 
Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashbourne^ Sept. 9* ^^Many words I hope are 
not necessary between you and me^ to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Cmm- 
cellor's liberality, and your kind offices. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^^ I have enclosed a ktter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal 
with a head, or any other general seal, and convey it 
to him : had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention.^' 

^^TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR.^ 
'' MY LORD, 

'' After a long and not inattentive observation 
of mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's offer 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, O'^i account of the excellence both of the 
sentiment and expression of this letter, took a copy of it^ which iieat 

' YOL. Y'. X 
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raises in me not less wonder than gratttude. Bounty; 
80 liberally bestowed^ I should gladly receive^ if mr 
condition made it necessary; for, to such a mina, 
who would not be proud to own his obligatioBS? 
But it has pleased God to restore me to so great a 
measure of health, that if I should now aj^iropriate 
80 much of a fortune destined to do good, I could not 
esci^ from myself the charge of advancing a £Edfle 
daim. My journey to the continent, though I <mce 
thought it necessary, was never much encouraged by 
my physicians; and I was very desirous that your 
LOTcLship should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reyni^ds, 
as an event very uncertain; for if I grew modi 
better, I should not be willing, if much worse, not 
able, to migrate.*— *Your Lorddiip was first sdicited 
without my knowledge ; but, when I was told that 
you were pleased to honour me with your patrooage, 
I did not expect to hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have 
had no long time to brood hope, and have not rioted 
in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
scarce a disappointment ; and, from your Lorddiip's 
kindness, I have received a benefit, which only men 
like you are able to bestow. I shall now live hmM 
carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. 

*' I am, my Lord, 
^^ Your Lordship's most obliged, 
^' Most grateful, and 
^' Most humble servant, 
« September, 1784." '^ Sam. Johnson." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre- 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con- 
jectures. 

shewed to some of his friends ; one of whom, who admired it, 
being allowed to peruse it leisurdy at home, a copy was made, and 
found its way into the newspapers and magazines. It was tran- 
scribed with some inaccuracies. I print it ttom the original draft 
in Johnson's own hand-writing. 
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Havings after repeated reasonings^ brought Dr. 
Johnson to i^gree to my remoying to London^ and 
even to furnish me with arguments in iavour of what 
he had opposed ; I wrote to him requesting he would 
write them for me ; he was so good as to comply^ and'I 
fliiall extract tiiat part of his letter to me of June 11, 
j» a proof how well he could exhibit a cautious yet 
encouraging view of it : 

'^ I remember^ and entreat you to remember^ that 
wrtus est vitiumjiigere; the first approach to riches 
11 security from poverty. The condition upon which 
you have my consent to settle in London is^ that 
ywnr eiroense never exceeds your annual income. 
Fixing this basis of security^ you cannot be hurt^ and 
«ni<may be very mudi advanced. The loss of your 
akwttiBn business^ which is all that you can lose, is 
not to be reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and 
possibilities that open here' upon you. If you sac- 
oeed, the question of pmdcmce* is at an end ; every 
Hody will think that done right which ends happily; 
and though your expectations, of which I would not 
advise' you to talk too muoh, ^oold not be totally 
aiswered, you can hardly fsdl to get friends who will 
do for you aU that your present situation allows you 
to hope; and if, after a few years, you should return 
to Scotland, you will return with a mind supplied by 
various conversation, and many opportunities of in- 
Quiry, with much knowledge, and materials for re- 
nection and instruction." 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after 
the death of his wife, still retaining for her all the 
tenderness of affection. 
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^' TO THE REVEREND MR. BAOSHAW^ AT BROMLEY.^ 
*^ SIR, 

'^ Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 
1753 you committed to the ground my dear wife. 
I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon 
her ; and have sent the inscription, tiiat, if you find 
ijt proper, you may signify your allowance. 

^' You will do me a great favour by shewing the- 
place where she lies, that the dtone may protect her 
remains. 

^^ Mr. Rylandwill wait' on you for the inscription,* 
and procure it to be engraved. You wiH easily be- 
lieve that I shrink from this mournful <^ce. When 
it is done, if I have strength remaining, I wiU visit 
Bromley once again, and pay you part cf the respect 
to which you have a right from, reverend sir, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
"July 12, 1784." *^ Sam. Johnboh.'* 

On the same day he wrote to Mr. Langton: ^I 
cannot but think that in my languid and anxioiis 
state, I have some reason to complain that I receive 
from you neither inquiry nor consolation. You know 
how much I value your friendship, and with what 
confidence I expect your kindness, if I wanted any 
act of tenderness that you- could perform ; at least, if 
you do not know it, I think your ignorance is your 
own fault. Yet how long is it that I have uved 
almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice.T— I ao not, however, consider this neglect as 
particularly shewn to me ; I hear two of your most 
valuable friends make the same complaint. But why 
are all thus overlooked? You are not oppressed by 

1 See Vol II. p. 343. 2 Piinted in hii Woiks. 



sickness^ you are not distracted by bttsioeds ; if you are 
siek^ you are sick of leisure: — ^Ahd allow yourself to be 
told; that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. 
Rather tc do nothing than to do good^ is the lowest 
state of a degraded mind. Boileau says to his pupil^ 

* Que Us vert ne soientpa* v6trg etemel enqthi, 
CuUivez vot amis,* 

That voluntary debility^ which modem language is 
content to term indolence^ wiU^ if it is not counteracted 
by resolution^ render in time the strongest faculties 
lifeless^ and turn the flame to the smoke of virtue. 
*— I do not expect nor desire to see you, because I 
am much pleased to And that your mother stays so 
long with you, aoid I should think you neither elegant 
nor grateful, if you did not study her gratification. 
You will pay my respects to both the ladies, and to 
all the young people. — I am gdng northward for a 
while, to try what help the country can give me ; 
but, if you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, flattering himself that he might be in 
some degree relieved. 

During his alienee from London he kept up a 
correspondence with several of his fridnds, from 
which I shall sdiect what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attending nicely to chronological 
order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, Ashbourne, July 
SO. ** The kind attention which you have so long 
shewn to my health and happiness, makes it as much 
a debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to give you 
an account of what befalls me, when accident recovers' 
me from your immediate care. The journey of the 

1 [This isprobably an enour either of the transcript or the press. 
Removes seems to be the word intended. M.] 
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first day Was performed with rery little sense of fa^ 
tigue ; the second day brought me to Lichfield^ with- 
out much lassitude ; but I am afraid that I could not 
hare bore such violent agitation for many days to- 
gether. Tell Dr. Heberden^ that in the coach I read 
* Ciceronianus/ which I concluded as I entered Lich- 
field. My affection and understanding went along 
with Erasmus^ except that once or twice he some- 
what unskilfully entangles Cicero's civil or mora), 
with his rhetorical character. — I staid ^yq days at 
Lichfield^ but^ being unable to walk^ had no great 
pleasure^ and yesterday (19th) I came hither^ where 
I am tp try what air and attention can perform.-— 
Of any improvement in m^ health I cannot yet please 
myself with the perception. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. — The 
asthma has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so 
as that I can sit and sometimes lie easy, but they do 
not now procure me the power of motion ; and I am 
afraid that my general strength of body does not in- 
crease. The weather indeed is not benign ; but how 
low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather ! — I am now looking into Floyer, wno lived 
with his asthma to almost his ninetieth year. His 
book by want of order is obscure : and his asthma, I 
think, not of the same kind with mine.. Something 
however I may perhaps learn— My appetite still con- 
tinues keen enough; and what 1 consider as a 
symptom of radical health, I have a voracious delight 
in raw summer fruit, of which I was less eager a few* 
years ago. — You will be pleased to communicate this 
account to Dr. Heberden, and if any thing is to be 
done, let me have your joint opinion. — Now — ahite 
curcB; — ^let me inquire after the Club."* 

July 31. *^ Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden 
might be at Windsor, I thought your letter long in 

1 At the ££8«x Head, Essex-street 
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coming. But, you know, nocitura pctUniur, the 
letter which 1 so much desired, tells me that I have 
lost one of my best and tenderest friends.' My 
comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that 
had always before his eyes the fragility of our present 
existence, and was therefore, I hope, not unprepared 
to meet his judge. — ^Your attention, dear sir, and 
that of Dr. Heberden, to mv health, is extremely 
kind. I am loth to think tnat I grow worse ; and 
cannot fairly prove even to my own partiality, that I 
grow much better." 

August 5. " 1 return you «thanks, dear sir, for 
your unwearied attention, both medicinal and friendly, 
and hope to prove the effect of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

August 12. " Pray be so kind as to have me in 
your thoughts, and mention my case to others as you 
nave opportunity. I seem to myself neither to gain 
ifor lose strengtn. I have lately tried milk, but have 
yet found no advantage^ and am afraid of it merely as 
a liquid. My appetite is still good, which I know is 
dear Dr. Heberden's criterion of the vis vitce. — As we 
cannot now see each other, do not omit to write, for 
you cannot think with what warmth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of a post-day." 

August 14. ^^ I have hitherto sent you only me- 
lancholy letters ; you will be glad to hear some better 
account. Yesterday the asthma remitted, perceptibly 
remitted, and I moved with more ease than I have 
enjoyed for many weeks. May God continue his 
mercy.— This account I would not delay, because I 
ain not a lover of complaints, or complainers, and yet 
I have since we parted, uttered nothing till now but 
terrour and sorrow. Write to me, dear sir." 

August 16. '^ Better I hope, and better. My 

] Mr. Allen, the printer. 
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respiration gets more and more ease and liberty. I- 
vent to church yesterday^ after a very liberal dinner^ 
without any inconvenience; it is indeed no long 
walk^ but I never walked it without difficulty^ since> 
I came^ before. ****** the intention was only 
to overpower the seeming vis inertia of the pectoral 
and pulmonary muscles. — I am &voured with a de- 
cree of ease that very much delights me, and do not- 
despair of another race upon the stairs of the Aca- 
demy. — If I were, however, of a humour to see, or to 
shew the state of my body, on the dark side> I might' 
say, 

' Quid te exemptajuvat splnis deplurihut unaf* 

The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, 
though it does not rise very fast. Let us, however^ 
rejoice in all the good that we have. The remission 
of one disease will enable nature to combat the rest* 
•—The squills I have not neglected ; for I have taken 
more tlum a hundred drops a day, and one day took 
two hundred and fifty, which, according to the po^ 
pular equivalent of a drop to a grain, is more . than 
half an ounce. — I thank you, dear sir, for your at- 
tention in ordering the medicines ; your attention to 
me has never failed. If the virtue of medicines could 
be enforced by the benevolence of the prescriber, how- 
soon should 1 be well !** 

August 19. *^ The relaxation of the asthma .still 
continues, yet I do not trust it wholly to itsdif, but 
soothe it now and then with an opiate. I not only 
perform the perpetual act of respiration with less la- 
bour, but I can walk with fewer mtervals of rest, and 
with greater freedom of motion. — I never thought 
well of Dr. James's compounded medicines; his in- 
gredients appear to me sometimes inefficacious and 
trifling, and sometimes heterogeneous and destructive 
oi each other. This prescription exhibits a com- 
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position of about three hundred and thirty grains^ in 
which there are four grains of emetick tartar^ and six 
drops |[or] thebaick tincture. He that writes thus 
surely writes for shew. The basis of his medicine is 
the gum ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence 
used to give, but of whicli I never saw any effect. 
We will, if you please, let this medicine alone. The 
sq^uills have every suffrage, and in the squills we 
will rest for the present." 

August 21. '^The kindness which you shew by 
having me in your thoughts upon all occasions, will, 
I hope, always fill my heart with gratitude. Be 
pleased to return my thanks to Sir George Baker, for 
the consideration which he has bestowed upon me. — 
Is this the Balloon that has been so long expected^ 
liiis balloon to which I subscribed, but without pay- 
ment ? it is pity that philosophers have been disap- 
pointed, and shame that they have 'been cheated; 
but I know not well how to prevent either. Of this 
exjieriment I have read nothing; where was it ex- 
hibited ? and who was the man that ran away with so 
much money? — Continue, dear sir, to write often and 
more at a time ; for none of your prescripticms operate 
to their proper uses more certainly thaii your letters 
operate as cordials." 

August 26. '* I suffered you to escape last post 
without a letter, but you are not to expect such in- 
dulgence very often ; for I write not so much because 
I have any thing to say, as because I hope for an 
answer; and the vacancy of my life here makes a 
letter of great value. — I have here little company and 
little amusement, and thus abandoned to the contem- 
plation of my own miseries, I am something gloomy 
and depressed; this too I resist as I can, and find 
opium, I think, useful, but I seldom take more than 
one grain. — Is not this strange weather? Winter 
absorbed the spring, and now autumn is come before 
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wc bavc had summer. But let not our kindness fbr 
each other imitate the inconstancy of the seasons." 

Sept. 2. ^'Mr. Windham has been here to see 
me ; he came^ I thinks forty miles out of his WBf, 
and staid about a day and a naif; perhaps I make flie- 
time shorter than it was. Such conversation I shallt 
not have again till I come back to the regions of lite- 
rature; and there Windham is^ inter Stellas^ Luna' 
mi n ores" He then mentions the efiects of certain* 
medicines^ as taken; that ^^ Nature is recovering its 
original powers^ and the functions returning to &mt 
p4er state. God continue his mercies, «^ «iint 
me to use them rightly." 

Sept. 9. " Do you know Ae Ihike and Duchess^ 
of Devonshire } And have you ever seen Chatsworthl^ 
I' was at Chatswortii on Monday: I had seen it 
before^ but nev«r when its owners were at^ home : I' 
WttB very kindly received^ and honesdy pressed to* 
stay; but I tola them that a sick man is not a fit> 
inmate of a great house. But T hope to go again 
some time."' 

Sept. 11. ''I think nothing grows worse, but all' 
rather better, except sleep, ana that of late has be«i' 
at its old pranks. Last evening, I felt what I had> 
not known for a long time, an juQclination to walk for' 
amusement; I took a short walk, and came back 
again neither breathless nor fetigued.— -This has-been 
a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer, but of late it 
seems to mend: I hear the heat sometimes men- 
tioned, but I do not feel it ; 

' Pneterea minimus gelidojam in corpore tanguit 
Febre edict iolL* 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means of 

1 It is remarkable that so good a Latin sdiolar as Johnson 
should have been so inattentive to the metre, as by mi^tftfcg to have. 
written stclbtt instead of igneu 
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jBUpporting a winter at home, and to hear and tell 
at the Club what is doing, and what ought to be 
doing in the world. I have no compaoy here, and 
«hall naturally come home hungry for conrersation. 
•—To wish you, dear sir,. more leisure, would not be 
kind ; but what leisure you have, you must bestow 
vpon me." 

Sept. 16. ^^ I have now let you alone for a long 
time, having indeed little to say. You charge me 
somewhat imjustly with luxury. At Chatsworth, 
you i^ould remember, that 1 have eaten but once; 
and the Doctor, with whom I live, fdlows a milk 
diet. I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be 
not disturbed by physick, never fails" me.— ^1 now 
grow weary oi solitude, and think of removing next 
week to Lichfield, a place of more society, but other- 
wise of less convenience. When I am settled, I shall 
write again.— ^Of the . hot weather that you men- 
tioned, we have |[not]] had in Derbyshire very much, 
and for myself I seldcnn feel heat, and suppose that 
my frigidity is the effect of my distemper; a sup- 
position which naturally leads me to hope that a 
Botter climate may be useful. But I hope to stand 
another English winter." 

Lichfield, Sept. 29* " On one day I had three 
letters about the air balloon : yours was fiur the best, 
and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the 
country an idea of this species of amusement. In 
amusement, mere amusement, I am aft'aid it must 
end, for I do not find that its course can be directed 
so as that it should serve any purposes of communi- 
cation: and it can give no new intelligence of the 
state of the air at different heights, till they have 
ascended above the height of mountains, which they 
s^em never likely to do.-^I came hither on the 27th. 
How long I shall stay, I have not determined. My 
dropsy is gone, and my asthma much remitted, but 
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I have felt myself a little declinin|; these two days^ 
or at least to-day; but such vicissitudes most b^ 
expected. One day may be worse than another ; bat 
this last month is for better than^he former : if the 
next should be as much better than this, I shall nm 
about the to^vn on my own legs." 

October 6. ^' The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament: to make new balloons^ is to repeat the 
jest again. We now know a method of mounting 
into the air> and, I think, are not likely to know 
more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can 
guide them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till 
we mount with them to greater heights than we can 
reach without; till we rise above the tops of the 
highest mountains, which we have yet ndt done. 
We know the state of the air in all its regions, to the 
top of Teneriffe, and therefore learn nothing fnm 
those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. The 
first experiment, however, was bold, and deserved 
applause and reward. But since it has been per<« 
formed, and its event is known, I had rather now find 
a medicine that can ease an asthma." 

October. 25. '^ You write to me with a zeal that 
animates, and a tenderness that melts me. I am not 
afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence 
in it. I came down with little fatigue, and am now 
not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I was de« 
livered from the dropsy, which I consider as the ori- 
ginal and radical disease. The town is my element;^ 

1 His love of London continually appears. In a letter from him 
to Mrs. Smart, wife of his friend the poe*, which is published m 
a well-written life of hixn, prefixed to an edition of his Poems, in 
17UI, there is the following sentence: ^' To one that has passed 
so many yean in the pleasures and opulence of London, there ait 
few places that can give much delight.*' 

Once, upon reading that line in die curious epitaph quoted id 
** The Spectator," 

^^ Bom in New-England, did in London die :*^ 
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there are my friends^ there are my books, to which I 
have not yet bid farewel], and there are my amuse- 
ments. Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my vo- 
cation was topublick lif^, and I hope still to keep 
my station, till God shall bid me Go in peace" 

to Mr. HooLB* Ashbourne, Aug. 7« *^ Since I 
was here, I ha<^e two little letters from youy and have 
not had the gratitude to write. But every man is 
most free with his best friends, because he does not 
suppose that they can suspect him of intentional in- 
dvilitY. — One reason for my omission is, that being 
in a place to which you are wholly a stranger, I have 
up topicks of correspondence. If you had any know- 
ledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ash« 
bourne men, who, being last week condemned at Derby 
to be hanged for a robbery, went and hanged them* 
selves in their cell. But this, however it may supply 
HS with talk, is nothing to you.-^Your kindness, I 
knowj would make you glad to hear some good of me, 
but I have not much good to tell; if I grow not 
worse, it is all that I can say. — I hc^ Mrs. Hoole 
feceives more help from her migration. Make her 
my compliments, and write again to, dear sir, your 
affectionate servant." 

Aug. 13. "I thank you for your affectionate letter. 
t hope we shall both be the better for each other'ft 
friendship, and I hope we shall not very quickly be 
parted. — Tell Mr. Nichols that I shall be glad of his 
correspondence, when his business allows him a little 
remission ; though to wisH him less business, that I 
may have more pleasure, would be too selfish — To 
pay for seats at tne balloon is not very necessary, be- 
cause in less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's 

he laughed and said, '^ I do not wonder at this. It would have 
been strange, if, bom in London, he had died in New-England.** 
VOL. ¥• ^ 
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distance will see all that can be seen. About the 
wings I am of your mind ; they cannot at all assist 
it^ nor I think regulate its motion.— I am now grown 
somewhat easi^r in my body^ but my mind is some- 
times depressed. — About the Club I am in no ffreat 
pain. The forfeitures go on, and the house^ I hear, 
18 improved for our future meetings. I hope we shall 
meet often and sit long." 

Sept. 4. ^^ Your letter was, indeed, long in comings 
but it was very welcome. Our acquaintance has now 
subsisted long, and our recollectibn of each other in- 
volves a ereat space, and many little occurrences, 
which, melt the thoughts to tenderness. — ^Write to 
me, therefore, as frequently as you can^ — I hear from 
Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not 
crowded. I hope we shall enliven it when winter 
brings lis together." 

To Dr. Burney. August 2. " The weather, yoa 
know, has not been balmy; I am now reduced to 
think, and am at last content to talk of the weather* 
Pride must have a fall.^ — I have lost dear Mr. Allen; 
and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying meet my 
notice, and fo^ce my attention upon misery and mor- 
tality. Mrs. Burney 8 escape from so much danger, 
and her ease afler so mucn pain, throws^ however, 
some radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. 
May her recovery be perfect, and her continuance 

1 There was no infonnadon for which Dr. Johnson was kn 
grateful than for that which concerned the weather. It was in 
allusion to hb impatience with those who were reduced to keep con- 
versation alive by observations on the weather, that he applied die 
<dd proverb to himself. If any one of his intimate tequalntanee 
told him it was hot or cold, wet or dry, windy or calm, he would 
stop them by saying, ^' Poh ! poh I you are temng us that of which 
none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bcsr 
with patience, or enjoy in quiet, elementary changes, whedier fiff 
the better or the worse, as ihey are never secrets**' B. 
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long. — I struggle hard for life. I take physick^ and 
take air ; my friend's chariot is always ready. We 
have run this morning twenty-four miles^ and could 
run forty-eight more. But who can run the race 
withdeathr 

Sept. 4. [[Concerning a private transaction^ in which 
bis opinion was asked^ and after giving it^ he makes 
the following reflections, which are applicable on other 
oocasions.^ ^^ Nothing deserves more compassion than 
wrong conduct with good meaning; than loss or ob* 
loquy suffered by one, who, as he is conscious only of 
good intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserve ; and not knowing his 
own fault, if, as may sometimes happen, nobody ndll 
tell him, goes on to ofknd by his enaeavours to please. 
—•I am delighted by finding that our opinions are the 
same. — You will do me a real kindness by continuing 
to write. A post-day has now been long a day of* 
recreation." 

Nov. 1. " Our correspondence paused for want of 
topicks. I had said what I had to say on the matter 
proposed to my consideration ; and nothing remained 
but to tell you, that I waked or slept; that I was 
more or less sick. I drew my thoughts in upon 
myself, and supposed yours employed upon your book. 
— That your book has been delayed I am glad, since 
yon have gained an opportunity of being more exact. 
—-Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives 
there is no end. Some tell what they do not know, 
that they may not seem ignorant, and others from 
mere indiflerence about truth. All truth is not, in. 
deed, of equal importance ; but, if little violations are 
allowed, every violation will in time be thought little ; 
and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his . 
guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
supinencss. — I had ceased to write, because respecting 
you I had no more to say,^ and respecting myself coula - 
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say little good. I cannot boast of advancement^ and 
in case of convalescence it may be said^ with few ex-* 
oeptions^ non progredi, est regredi. I hope I may be 
eJ^cepted. — My great difficmty was with my sweet 
Fanny/ who, by her artifice of inserting her letter in 
yours, had given me a precept of frugality which I 
was not at liberty to neglect ; and I know not who 
were in town under whose cover I could send my 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and 
have a delight particularly sympathetick in the re<. 
CO very of Mrs. Burney." 

To Mr. Langton. Aug. 25, '* The kindness of 
your last letter, and my omission to answer it^ begins 
to give you, even in my opinion, a right to recri^ 
minate, and to charge me with forgetfidness for tha 
absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer to give au 
account of myself, and wish I could relate what would 
please either myself or my friend. — On July IS, I 
left London, partly in hope of help from new air and 
change of place, and partly excit^a by the sjck man'4 
impatience of the present. I got to Lichfield in a 
stage vehicle, with very little fatigue, in two day^ 
and had the consolation « to find, that since my last 
visit my three old acquaintance are all dead.— -July 
20, I went to Ashbourne, where I have been tUl now ; 
the house in which we live is repairing. I live in too 
much solitude, and am often deeply dejected : I wish 
we w^Te nearer, and rejoice in your removal to Lon- 
don« A friend, at once cheeniil and serious, is a 
great acquisition. Let us not neglect one anothjgp 

1 The celebrated Miss Fanny Bumey. 

2 {Probably some word has been here omitted before canMola^on ; < 
perhaps iad, or miserable; or the word consolation has been 
prfnted by mistake, instead of mortification:— hnt the original 
letter not being now [1798] in Mr. Langton's hands, the crroar 
(if it be one) cannot be corrected. M.l 
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for the little time which Providence allows us to hope. 
— Of my health I cannot tell you, what my wishes 
persuaded me to expect, that it is much improved by 
the season or by remedies. I am sleepless ; my legs 
grow weary with a very few steps, and the water 
breaks its boundaries in some degree. The asthma, 
however, has remitted ; my breath is still much ob- 
structed, but is more free than it was. Nights of 
watchfulness produce toqnd days ; I read very little, 
though I am alone ; for I am tempted to supply in 
the day what I lost in bed. This is my. history; 
like all other histories, a narrative of misery. Yet 
am I so much better than in the beginning of the 
year, that I ought to be ashamed of complaining. I 
now sit and write with very little fusibility of pain 
or weakness ; but when I rise, I shall find my legs 
betraying me. Of the money which you mentioned, 
I have no immediate need ; keep it, however, for me, 
unless some exigence requires it. Your papers I 
will shew you certainly, when you would see them ; 
but I am a little angry at you for not keeping mi- 
nutes of your own accepium et expensum, and think a 
little time might be spared from Aristophanes, for 
the res Jamiliares, Forgive me, for I mean well. I 
hope, dear sir, that you and Lady Rothes, and all the 
young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
nappy., God bless you all." 

Tp Mr. Windham. August. "The tendelness 
with which you have been pleased to treat me, through 
my long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I 
hope, make me forget ; and you are not to suppose, 
that after we parted you were no longer in my mind. 
But what can a sick man say, but that he is sick? 
His thoughts are necessarily concentered in himself: 
he neither receives nor can give delight.; his inquiries 
are after alleviations of pain, and his efforts are to 
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catch some momentary comfort. — Though I am now 
. in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expect 
no account of its wonders, oi its hills, its waters, its 
caverns, or its mines; but I will tell you, dear sir, 
what I hope you will not hear with lesa satisfiau^iion, 
that, for about a week past, my asthma has been less 
afflictive." 

Lichfield, October 2. '^ I believe you had been long 
epough acquainted with the phienomena of sickness, 
not to be surprised that a sick man wishes to be 
where he is not, and where it appears to every body 
but himself that he might easily be, without having 
the resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourne a 
solitary place, but did not come hither till last Mon- 
day. — I have here more company, but my health has 
for this last week not advanc^ ; and in the languor 
of disease how little can be done ! Whither or when 
I shall make my next remove, I cannot tell ; but I 
entreat you, dear sir, to let me know from time to 
time where you may be found, for your residence is 
a very powerful attractive to, sir, your most humble 
servant." 

" TO MR. PERKINS. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*' I CANNOT but flatter myself that your kind- 
ness for me will make you glad to know where I am, 
and in what state. 

'' I have been struggling very hard with my dis- 
eases. My breath has been very much obstructed, ' 
and the water has attempted to encroach upon me 
again. I past the first part of the summer at Oxford, 
afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence to Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to Lich* 
field. 

** My breath b now much easier, ofA the water is 
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in a great measure run away, so that I hope to see 
you again before winter. 

'' Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1784." ** Sam. Johnson." 

*^ TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
*' DEAR SJR^ 

^* Considering what redson you gave me in the 
spring to conclude that you took part in whatever 
good or evil might befall me, I ought not to have 
omitted so long the account which I am now about to 
give you.^ — My diseases are ««i asthma and a dropsy, 
and, what is less curable, seventy-five. Of the dropsy, 
in the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I 
recovered to a degree which struck with wonder both 
me and my physicians : the asthma now is likewise, 
for a time, very much relieved. I went to Oxford, 
where the asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy 
began again to threaten me ; but seasonable physick 
stopped the inundation : I then returned to London, 
and in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my 
disease. The dropsy made another attack, and was 
not easily ejected^ but at last gave way. The asthma 
suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of August, 
and, though now very Oppressive, is, I think, still 
something gentler than it was before the remission. 
My limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nights 
are sleepless and tedious. — When you read this, dear 
sir, you are not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will 
not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see^ou in 
a happier hour, to talk over what we have often talked 
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and perhaps to find new topicks of merriment^ or new 
incitements to curiosity. 

^^ I am, dear sir, &c. 
" Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1 784." « Sam. Johnson." 
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TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ.* 



*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ Though in all my summer's excursion I have 
given you no account of myself, I hope you think 
better of me than to imagine it possible for me to 
forget you, whose kindness to me has been too great 
and too constant not to. have made its impression on 
a harder breast than mine.-r-Silence is not very cul- 
pable, when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would 
h^ve alleviated none of your complaints to have read 
my vicissitudes of evil. I have struggled hard with 
very formidable and obstinate maladies ; and though 
I jcaunot talk of health, think all praise due to my 
Creator- and Preserver for the continuance of my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way 
to medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but that 
has likewise once remitted. I am very weak, and 
very sleepless ; but it is time to conclude the tale of 
misery. — I hope, dear sir, that you grow better, for 
you have likewise your share of human evil, and that 
your lady and the young charmers are well. 

'* I am, dear sir, &c. 
« Lichfidd, Oct 27, 1784." " l^AM. Johnson." 

1 Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his Britannick Majesty's 
Consul at Salonica, in Macedonia, bv his lady, a native of that 
country. He studied at Oxford, and has been honoured by diat 
University with the degree of LL. D. He is distinguishel not 
only by his learning and talents, but by an amiable disposition, 
gentleness of manners, and a very general acquaintance with well- 
mformed and accomplished persons of almost all nations. 

[Mr. Paradise died December 12, 17^5. M.] 
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^^ TO MR. GEORGE NICOL.* 
^ DEAR SIR, 

^^ Since we parted, I liavebeen much oppressed 
by my asthma, but it has lately been less laborious. 
When J sit I am almost at ease, and I can walk, though 
yet very little, with less difficulty for this week past, 
than before. I hope I shall again, enjoy my friends, 
and that you and I shall have a lit^e more literary 
conversation. — ^Where I now am, every thing is very 
liberally provided for me but conversation. My friend 
is sick himself, and the rec^rocation of complaints 
and groans afford not much of either pleasure or ia<« 
struQtion. What we have not at home this town does 
not sijipply, and I shall be glad of a little imported 
intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, now and 
then, a little time on the relief and entertainment of, 
sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
";A4ibaynie, Aug. 19, 1784." " Sam. Johnson/' 

" TO MR. CRUJKSBANK. 
^* DEAR SIR, 

^' Do not suppose that 1 forget you ; I hope I 
shall never.be accused of forgetting my benefactors. 
I had, till lately, nothing to write but complaints 
upon complaints, of miseries upon miseries ; but within 
this fortnight I have received great relief. — Have 
your Lecturers any vacation ? If you are released from 
the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a 
letter tome. — [[In this letter he states the particulars 
of his ca^.^ — In return for this account of my health 

I jBookscUer to his ZkliQefty. 
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let me have a good account of yours, and of your pro- 
i^rity in all your undertakings. 

** I am, dear sir, yooiSy &c. 

*♦ AihbouTne, Sq>t 4, 1784.'* " ' SaM. JoHMSOH." 

To Mr. Thomas Daties. August 14. <' The 
tenderness with which you always treat me, makes 
me culpable in my own eyes ibr having omitted to 
write in so long a separation ; I had, indeed, nothing 
to say that you could wish to hear. All has been 
hitherto misery accumulated upon misery, disease cor- 
roborating disease, till yesterday my astnma was per- 
ceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am mudi 
comforted with this short relief, and am willing to 
flatter myself that it may continue and improve. I 
have at present such a degree of ease, as not only may 
admit the comforts, but the duties of life. Make my 
complimeDts to Mrs. Davies. — Poor dear Allen, he 
was a good man." 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ashbourne, July 21. 
" The tenderness with which I am treated by my 
friends, makes it reasonable to suppose that they are 
desirous to know the state of my health, and a desire 
so benevolent ought to be gratified. — ^I came to Lich- 
field in two days without any painM fatigue, and on 
Monday came hither, where 1 purpose to stay and try 
what air and regularity will effect. I cannot yet per- 
suade myself that I have made much progress in re- 
covery. My sleep is little, my breath is very mudht 
encumbered, and my legs are very weak. The water 
has increased a little^ but has again run off. The 
most distressing symptom is want of sleep." 

August 19» '' Having had, since our separation, 
little to say that could please you or myself by saying, 
I have not been lavish of useless letters ; but I flatter 
ni}'self that you will partake of the pleasure with 
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which I can now tell you that about a week ago I 
felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma^ and ' 
consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. 
— Of this grateful alleviation I know not the cause^ 
nor dare depend upon its continuance"; but while it 
lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of com- 
municating, while it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. 
—Hitherto, dear sir, I had written before the post, 
whidi stays in this town but a little while, brought 
me your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have represented 
my little tendency to recovery in terms too splendid. 
I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the 
asthma is less oppressive. — Poor Ramsay! * On which 
side soever I turn, mortality presents its f5rmidable 
frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, when I 
was last there, and now found them all dead. I no 
sooner lost sight of dear Allen, than I am told that I 
shall see him no more. That we must all die, we 
always knew; I vrish J had sooner remembered it. 
Do not think me intrusive or importunate, if I now 
call, dear sir, on you to remember it." 

Sept. 2. ^' I am glad that a little favour from the 
court has intercepted your furious purposes. I could 
not in any case have approved such publicJc violence 
of resentment, and should have considered any who 
encouraged it, as rather seeking sport for themselves^ 
than honour for you. Resentment gratifies him who 
intended an injury, and pains him unjustly who did 
not intend it. But all this is now superfluous. — I 
still continue by God's mercy to mend. My breath 
is easier, my nights are quieter, and my legs are less 
in bulk, and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a 
great deal to overcome, before I can yet attain even 
an old man's health.—- Write, do ^write to me now and 

I Allan Ramsay, Esq. painter to hia Majesty, who died August 
I&9 1784, in the 71st year of his age, much regretted by his friends. 
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tlieti ; we are now old acquaintance^ and perhaps few 
people have lived so much and so long together, with 
less cause of complaint on either side. The retro- 
spection of this is very pleasant, and I hope we shall 
never think on each other with less kindness." 

Sept. g. " I could not answer your letter before 
this day, because I went on the sixth to Chatsworth, 
and did not coihe back till the post was gone.-— Many 
words, I hope, are not necessary Between you and me, 
to convince you what gratitude is excited in my 
heart, by the Chancellor's liberality and your kind 
offices. I did not indeed expect that what was asked 
by the Chancellor would have been refused, but since 
it has, we will not tell that any thing has been asked. 
■—1 haVe enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when yoa have read it, you mil be pleased to seal 
with a head, or other general seal, and convey it to 
him: had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention.-**- 
My last letter told yoii of my advance in health, 
which, I t1iink,-in the whole still continues. Of the 
hydropick tumour there is now very Kttle appearance ; 
the asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to 
remit something day after day. I do not despaiir of 
supporting an Englisli winter. — ^At Chatsworth I met 
young Mr. Burke, who led me very commodiously 
into conversation with the Duke ana Duchess. "We 
had a very good morning. The dinner was publick." 

Sept. 18. ^^ I flattered myself that this week would 
have given me a Tetfer £rom you, but none has come. 
Write to me now and then, but direct your next to 
Lichfield. — I think, and I hope aih sure, that I still 
grow better : I have sometimes good nights'; But am 
still in my legs weak, but so much nvended,. that I go 
to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my visits on 
foot, for there are no coaches. — 1 have three letters 
this day, all about the balloon.; I could have been con- 
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tent with one. Do not write about the balloon^ what- 
ever else you may think proper to say." 

October 2. ^^ I am always proua of your appro- 
bation^ and therefore was much pleased that you liked 
my letter. When you copied it, you invaded the 
Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The refusal I 
did not expect, but I had never thought much about 
it, for I doubted whether the Ch^ceUor had so much 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the 
King*s conscience, ought not to be supposed capable 
of an improper petition. — All is not gold that glitters, 
as we have often been told ; and the adage is verified 
in your place and my favour; but if what happens 
does not make us richer, we must bid it welcome, if 
it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow better, 
nor much worse ; my hopes, however, are somewhat 
abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope, but I 
struggle on as I can." 

To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. ''When 
you were here, you were pleased, as I am told, to 
think my absence an inconvenience. I should cer- 
tainly have been very glad to give so skilful a lover of 
antiquities any information about my native place, of 
which, however, I know not much, and have reason to 
believe that not much is known. — Though I have not 
given you any amusement, I have received amusement 
from you. At Ashbourne, where I had very little 
company, I had the luck to borrow ' Mr. Bbwyer's 
Life ;* a book so full of contemporary history, that a 
literary man must find some of his old friends. I 
thought that I could, now and then, have told you 
some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together ; 
you must now be to me what you were before, and 
what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken un- 
expectedly away, but I think he was a very good 

VOL. V. 7. 
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man.^— I have made little progress in recovery. I am 
very weak^ and very sleepless: but I live on and 
hope." 

This various mass of correspondence^ which I have 
thus brought together^ is valuable, both as an addition 
to the store which the publick already has of John- 
son'ft writings^ and as exhibiting a genuine and noble 
specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, which neither 
age nor sickness could impair or diminish. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every wbj, 
whetiier for the publick, or privately to his friends, 
was by fits and starts; for we see frequently, that 
many letters are written on the same day. when he 
had once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, I 
suppose, desirous to go on, in order to relieve his 
mmd from the uneasy reflection of delaying what he 
ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding the accu- 
mulation of illness which he endured, his mind did 
not- lose its powers. He translated an Ode of Horace, 
which is printed in his works^ and composed several 
prayers. I shall insert one of them, which is so wise 
and energetick, so philosq>hical and so pious, that 1 
doubt not of its affording consolation to many a sin- 
cere Christian, when in a state of mind to which I 
bolieve the best are sometimes liable.^ 

1 Against inquuitive and perplexing thoughts. '' O Loun, my 
Maker and Piotecfor, who hast graciously sent me into this world 
to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from me all sudi 
unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mislead or hinder me in 
the practice of those duties which Thou hast required. When I 
behold the works of thy hands, and consider ue course ot diy 
providence, give me grace always to remember that thy thoudits 
are not my uoughts, nor thy ways my wa3rs. And while it wall 
please thee to continue me in this world, where much is to bedooe, 
and little to be known, teach me by thy Holy spirit, to withdraw 
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And here I am enabled ftdly to refute a very un- 
just reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, both against 
Dr. Johnson, and his &ithful serrant, Mr. Francis 
Barber ; as if both of them had been guilty of cul- 
pable neglect towards a person of the name of Heely, 
whom Sir John chooses to call a relation of Dr. John- 
son's. The fact is, that Mr. Heely was not his re- 
lation; he had indeed been married to one of his 
cousins, but she had -died without having children, 
and he had married another woman ; so that even the 
slight connexion which there once hkd been by 
alliance was dissolved. Dr. Johnson, who had shewn 
very great liberality to this man while his first wife 
was aliye, as has appeared in a former part of this 
work,* was humane and charitaMe enough to continue 
his beunty to him occdsionally; but surely there was 
no strong call of duty upon him or upon his legatee, 
to do more. The following letter, obligingly com- 
municated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will con- 
firm whai I hav^ stated : 

MR. HEBf.Y> NO. 5> IN PYE-STREBT, WEST- 
MINSTER. 
" SIR, 

'^ As necessity obliges you to call so soon again 
upon me, you should at least have told the smallest 
sum that will supply your present want : you cannot 
suppose that I have much to spare. Two guineas is 
as much as you ought to be behind with your credits. 
— If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in New-street, Fetter- 

my mind from unprofital^le and dangerous inquiries, from diffi- 
culties vainlv curious, and doubts impossible to be solved. I^et 
me rejoice in the light which Thou hast imparted, let me serve 
Thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with pa- 
tient expectation for the time in which the soul which Thou ie« 
ceivest shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O Lord, 
Sot Jesus Chqist's sake. Amen.** 
I Vol. II. p. 130. 
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lane^ or in his absence^ on Mr. Andrew Strahan^ shew 
this^ by which they are entreated to advance you tw6 
guineas^ and to keep this as a voucher. I am^ sir^ 

Your humble servant^ 
" Aahboume, Aug. 12, 1784." <' Sam. Johnson." 

Indeed it is very necessary to keep in mind that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John- 
son's character and conduct in almost every particular^ 
with an unhappy prejudiced 

We now benola Johnson for the last time, in his 

1 I shall add one inatance only to those which I have thought it 
incumbent on me to point out. .Talking of Mr. Oanick's having 
signified his willingness to let Johnson Sive the loan of any of his 
books to assist him in his edition of Shakspeare ; Sir John savs, 
(page 444), '^ Mr. Garrick knew not what risque he ran by wis 
onfer. Johnson had so strange a forgetf ulness of obligatiims of this 
sort, that few who lent him books ever saw them again." This 
surdy conveys a most unfavourable insinuation, and has been so 
understood. Sir John mentions the single case of a curious eiMtbo 
of Politian, which he tells us, appeared to belong to Pembroke 
College, which, probably, had been considered by Johnscm as his 
own, for upwards of Say yean. Would it not be fidrer to con- 
sider this as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference? The 
truth is, that Johnson was so attentive, that in one of his manu- 
scripts in my possession, he has marked in two colunms, books 
borrowed, and books lent. 

In Sir John Hawkins*s compilation, there are, however, som« 
passages concerning Johnson which have unquestionable merit. 
One of them I shaS transcribe, in justice to a writer whom I have 
had too much occasion to censure, and to shew my fairness as the 
biognq[)her of my illustrious friend : '^ There was wanting in his 
conduct and behaviour, that dignity which results from a regular 
and orderly course of action, and by an irresistible power commands 
esteem. He could not be said to be a stayed man, nor so to have 
adjusted in his mind the balance of reason and passion, as to give 
occasion to say what may be observed of some men, that all mey 
do is just, fit, and right." Yet a judicious friend well suggests, 
*^ It might, however, have been added, that such men are often 
mettly just, and rigidly correct, while their hearts are cold and 
unfeeung; and that Johnson's virtues were of a much higher tone 
than those of the ttayed^ orderly many here described." 
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native city, for which he ever retained a warm afFec* 
tion, and which, by a sudden apostrophe, under the 
word Lic/i, he introduces with reverence, into his im- 
mortal Work, The English Dictionary: *' Salve, 
magna parens /"' While here, he felt a revival of all 
the tenderness of filial affection, an instance of which 
appeared in his ordering the grave-stone and inscrip- 
tion over Elizabeth Blaney^ to be substantially and 
carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry Wliite, a young clergyman, with 
whom he now formed an intimacy> so as to talk to 
him with great freedom, he mentioned that he could 
not in general accuse himself of having been an un- 
dutiful son. '^ Once indeed (said he), I was disobe* 
dtent; I refused to attend my faJdier to Uttoxeter- 
market. Pride was the source of that refusal, and 
the remembrance of it was painful. A few yeacs.ago 
I desired to atone for this fault: I went to Utt^iSEeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for a conftderal^e time 
bareheaded in the rain, on the spot where my Other's 

1 The fallowing circumstance, mutually to the honour of Johnson 
and the corporation Of his native city, has been communicated to 
me by the Reverend Dr. V3r8e, from the Town-Clerk : '^ Mr. 
Simpson has now before him, a record of the respect and veneration 
whidi the Corporation of Lichfield, in the year I767t had for the 
merits and learning of Dr. JohnsoQ. His father built the comer 
house in the Market-place, the two fronts of which, to>7aids Market 
and Broad-market-street, stood upon waste land of the Corporation, 
under a fprty years* lease, which was then expired. On the 15th 
of August 1767) at a common-hall of the bdlifis and citizens, it 
was ordered (and that without any solicitation), that a lease should 
be granted to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of Uie encroach^ 
inents at his house, for the term of ninety-nineyears, at the old 
rent, which was five shillings. Of which, as Town^^lerk, Mr. 
Simpson had the honour and pleasure of informing him, and that 
he was denred to accept it, without p^ing any fine on the opcasion, 
which lease was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died possessed 
of this property.** 
2 See VoL L p. 13. 

Z 3 
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stall used to stand. In contrition I stood^ and I hope 
the penance was expiatoiy." 

" I told him (says Miss Seward), in one of my 

latest visits to him, of a wonderful learned pig, which 

I had seen at Nottingham ; and which did all that 

we have observed exhibited by dogs and horses. The 

subject amused him. ^ Then (said he), the pigs are 

a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it seems, not 

been wanting to man, but man to pig. We do not 

allow time for his education ; we kill him at a year 

old.' Mr. Henry White, who was present, observed 

that if this instance had happened in or before Pope's 

time, he would not have been justified in instancing 

the swine as the lowest degree of groveling instinct. 

Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the observation, 

while the person who made it proceeded to remark, 

that ffreat torture must have been employed, ere the 

indocility of the animal could have been subdued. — 

' Certainly (feaid the Doctor) ; but (turning to me), 

how old is your pig ? * I told him, three years old. 

* Then (saia he), the pig has no cause to complain ; 

he would have been killed the first year if he had 

not been edticated, and protracted existence is a 

good recompense for very considerable degrees of 

torture/ " 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, 
and as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it 
might have been supposed that he would naturally 
have chosen to remain in the conifortable house of 
his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life where 
he began it. But there was in him an animated and 
lofty spirit," and however complicated diseases might 

1 Mr. Burke suggested to me as applicable to Johnson, f{rbat 
Cicero, in his Cato Major, says oi Appius: ^^ Intcntum enim 
animum, tanquam arcum, luibebat, nee langnescens succumbebat 
saiectuii;'*^ repeating, at the same time, the following noble wor^ 
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depress ordinary mortals^ all who saw him heheld and 
acknowledged the invicium animum Catonis,^ Such 
was his intellectual ardour even at this time, that he 
said to one friend, " Sir, I look upon every day to be 
lost, in which I do not make a new acquaintance;" 
and to another, when talking of his illness, " I will 
be conquered ; I will not capitulate." And such was 
his love of London, so high a relish had he of its 
magnificei;it extent, and variety of intellectual enter- 
tainment, that he languished when absent fi'om it, 
his mind having become quite luxurious from the 
.long habit of enjoying the metropolis; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who. 
loved and revered him, and for whom he had a very 
sincere affection, he still found, that such conversa- 
tion as London affords could be found nowhere else. 
These feelings,' joined, probably, to some flattering 
hopes of aid from the eminent physicians and surgeons 
in London, who kindly and generously attended him 
without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to 
the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he 
passed a few days with his worthy old schoolfellow, 
Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me : ^^ He was very 
solicitous with me to recollect some of our most early 
transactions, and transmit them to him, for I per- 
ceived nothing gave him greater pleasure than calling 
to mind those days of our innocence. I complied with 
his request, and he only received them a few days 
before his death. I have transcribed for your in- 

in the same passage : ^' Ita enim senectus honesta eat^ si se ipsa dc-^ 
fendit, si jus suum retmet^ si nemini emancipata est, si usque ad 
extremum vitcB spintum vindicet jus suum.^* 

1 [Atrocem animum Catonis, are Horace^s words, and it may 
be doubted whether atrox is used by any other original writer in 
the same sense. Stubborn is perhaps the most correct translation 
of this epithet M.] 
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spectipn^ exactly the minutes I wrote to him." This 
paper having heen found in his repositories after his 
deaths Sir John Hawkins has inserted it entire^ and 
I have m^e occasional use of it and other communi- 
cations from Mr. Hector^* in the course of this Work. 
I have both visited and corresponded with him since 
Dr. Johnson's deaths and by my inquiries concerning 
a great variety of particulars have obtained additional 
information. I followed the same mode with the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down 
a good deal of what he could tell ; and he, at my re- 
quest, signed his name, to give it authenticity. It 
is very rare to find any person who is able to give 
a distinct account of the life even of one whom he has 
known intimately, without questions being put to 
them. My friend Dr. Ejppis has told me, that on 
this account it is a practice with him to draw out a 
biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
again kindly received by Dr.Adams,^ who was pleased 
to give me th'e following account in one of his letters, 
(Feb. 17tli, 1785): " His last visit was, I believe, 

1 It 18 a most agreeable circumstance attending the publicatiojn 
of this Work, that Mr. Hector has survived his Hlustrious school- 
fellow so many years; that he still retains his health and spirits; 
and has gratifies me with the following acknowledgement : '' I 
thank you, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long con- 
tinued entertainment your Life of Dr. Johnson has aflfbrded me, 
and others, of my particular friends.** Mr. Hector, besides 
setting me right as to the verses on a spiig of Myrtle (see VoL I. 
p. 60, note), has favoured me with two English odes, written by 
Dr. Johnson, at an early period of his lifie, which will appear in 
my edition of his Poems. 

[This early and worthy friend of Johnson died at Birming^ham, 
September 2, 1794. M..] 

2 [This amiable and excellent man survived Dr. Johnson about 
four years, having died in January 1789) at Gloucester, where a 
Monument is erected to his memory, with the following inscrip- 
tion :.» 
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to my house^ which he left, after a stay of four or five 
days. We had much serious talk together, for which 
I ought to be the better as long as I live. You will 
remember some discourse which we had in the summer 
upon the subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this 
sort of composition. He reminded me of this, and of 
my having wished him to try his hand, and to give us 
a specimen of the style and manner that he approved. 
He added, that he was now in a right frame or mind^ 
and as he could not possibly employ his time better, 
he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon 
inquiry, that no papers of this sort were left behmd 

Sacred to the Memory of 

William Adams, D.D. 

Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

Prebendary of this Cathedral, and 

Archdeacon of Landaff. 

I 

I 

Ingenious, Learned, Eloquent, 

He ably defended the Truth of Christianity : 

Pious, Benevolent, and Charitable, 

He successfully inculcated its sacred Precepts. 

Pure, and undeviating in his OMm Conduct, 

He was tender and compassionate to the Fallings of others. 

Ever anxious for the welfare and happiness of Mankind, 

He was on all occasions forward to encourage 

Works of publick Utility, and extensive Beneficence. 

In the Government of the Collie over which he presided, 

His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted 

To promote the important Objects of the Institution ; 

Whilst the mild Dignity of his Deportment, 

His gentleness of Disposition, and urbanity of Manners, 

Inspired Esteem, Gratitude, and Affbction, 

Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 
He died Jan. I3th, 1789, aged 82. 

A very just character of Dr. Adams may also be found in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," for 178y, Vol. LIX. p. 214. His only 
daughter (sec p. 17^) was married, in July 1788, to B. Hyatt, of 
Painswlck in Gloucestershire, Esq. M.] 
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faim^ except a few short ejaculatory forms suitable to 
his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate in- 
formation on this subject ; for it has since appeared 
that various prayers had been composed by him at dif- 
ferent periods, which intermingled with pious reso- 
lutions, and some short notes of his life, were entitled 
by him ^^ Prayers and Meditations," and have,^ in 
pursuance of his earnest requisition, in the hopes of 
doing good, been published, with a judicious well* 
written Pre^Eice, by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, to 
whom he delivered them. This admirable collection, 
to which I have frequently referred in the course of 
this Work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for 
the publidc, and all the eulogies of his friends and 
admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It 
proves with unquestionable authenticity, that amidst 
all his constitutional infirmities, his earnestness to 
conform his practice to the precepts of Christianity 
was unceasing, and that he habitually endeavoured to 
refer every transaction of his life to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the l6th of November, 
and next day sent to Dr. Bumey the following note, 
which I insert as the last token of his remembrance 
of that ingenious and amiable man, and as another of 
the many proo& of the tenderness and benignity ^i 
his heart: 

'' Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his respects to dear Dr. Burney, and all the 
dear Bumeys, little and great." 



tt 



TO MR. HBCTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM. 



" DEAR SIR, 

" I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, 
and then I sent Francis to see the balloon fiy, but 
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could not go myself. I staid at Oxford till Tuesday, 
and then came in the common vehicle easily to Lon- 
don. I am as I was, and having seen Dr. Brocklesby, 
am to ply the squills ; but, whatever be their elficacy, 
this world must soon pass away. Let us think se- 
riously on our duty. — I send my kindest respects to 
dear Mrs. Careless : let me have the prayers of both. 
We have all lived long, and must soon part. God 
have mercy on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

" I am, &c. 
" London, Nov. 17, 1784." " Sam. Johnson.^* 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the 
subject of my settling in London, shall now, so far as 
is proper, be produced in one series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : " On 
the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found every body 
glad enough to see me. On the 20th, I came iiither, 
and found a house half-built, of very uncomfortable 
^pearance ; but my own room has not been altered. 
That a man worn with diseases, in his seventy-second 
or third year, should condemn part of his remaining 
life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that no 
inconsiderable part, appears to me very strange.— I 
know that your kindness makes you impatient to 
know the state of my health, in which I cannot boast 
of much improvement. I came through the journey 
without much inconvenience, but when I attempt 
self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath v^ry 
short; this day I have been much disordered. I 
have no company; the Doctor* is busy jin his fields, 
and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so 
different from mine, that we seem formed lor different 
elements; I have, therefore, all my amusement to 
seek within myself." 

1 The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 
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Having written to him in bad spirits, a letter filled 
with dejection and fretfiilness, and at the same time 
expressing anxious apprehensions conoeniing him^ cm 
account of a dream which had disturbed me; his 
answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, for a sop- 
posed charge of *' aflTecting discontent, and indulging 
the vanity of complaint." It, however, proceeded, 
" Write Ut me rjften, and write like a man. I con- 
sider your fidelity and tenderness as a great part of 
the comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely wish 
we could be nearer to each other. — * *******. 
My dear friend, life is very short and very uncertain ; 
let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy neigh- 
bour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as yon can. 
Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. Nothing 
ailed me at that time ; let your superstition at last 
have an end." 

Feeling ver^ soon, that the manner in which be 
had written might hurt me, he two days afterwards, 
July 28, wrote to me again, giving me an account of 
hb sufferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : '' Be- 
fore this letter, you will have had one which I hope 
you will not take amiss ; for it contains only trutii, 
and that trutli kindly intended. * * * * * * *. 
Spnrtam quam nactus es orna ; make the most and 
best of your lot, and compare yourself not with the 
few that are above you, but >vitli the multitudes which 
arc below you. **■****. Go steadily forwards 
with lawful business or honest diversions. 'Be (as Tem- 
ple says of the Dutchmen) tvell tohen yon are not ill, 
and pleased ivhen 7/ou aie not angry,* — * *****. 
This may seem but an ill return for your tenderness; 
but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour 
and sincerity. Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, 
and teach the young ones to love me." 

I unfortimately was so much indisposed diuiing a 
considerable part of the year, that it was not, or at 
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least I thought it was not, in my power to write to 
my illustrious friend as formerly, or without ex- 
pressing such complaints as offended him. Having 
conjured him not to do me the injustice of charging 
me with affectation, I was with much regret long 
silent. His last letter to me then came, and affected 
me very tenderly. 

" TO JAMES BOSWIXL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIB, 

'^ I HAVE this summer sometimes amended, and 
sometimes relapsed, but, upon the whole, have lost 
ground very much. My legs are extremely weak, 
and my breath very short, and the water is now en- 
creasing upon me. In this uncomfortable state your 
letters used to relieve ; what is the reason that I have 
them no longer? Are you sick,. or are you sullen? 
Whatever be the reason, if it be less than necessity, 
drive it away ; and of the short life that we have, 
make the best use for yourself and for your friends. 
**♦*«* I g^^j sometimes afraid that your 
omission to write has some real cause, and shall be 
glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing 
ill has befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your 
family. 

'^ I am, sir, your, &c. 

" Lichfidd, Nov. 6, 1784." « Sam. Johnson." 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that 
in a paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him who had so much experience of 
what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as 
kind letters as I could ; the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased more 
rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; but I had 

VOL. V. K X 
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the consolation of being informed that he gpoke of me 
on his death-bed with affection, and I look iii rif ard 
with humble hope of renewing our frieiiddiip in a 
better world. 

I now reliere the readers of this Work from anj 
farther personal notice of its authour; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself too mudi 
upon their attention^ requests them to consider the 
peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Soon ^fter Johnson's return to the metropolis, both 
the asthma and dropsy became more riolent and dis- 
tressful. He had for some time kept a journal in 
Latin of the state of his illness, and the remedies 
which he used, under the title of ^gri Ephemeris, 
which he began on the 6th of July, but continued it 
no longer than the 6th of November ; finding, I sup- 
pose, that it was a mournful and unavailing register. 
. It is in my possession ; and is written with great 
care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature' did not fail. A yery 

1 It is trnlj wonderful to consider the extent and oonstanqr of 
J6tmt(m*8 literary ardour, notwithstanding the melandioly whidi 
clouded and embittered his existence. Beades the numerous and 
various works whiph he executed, he had, at different times, fionned 
schemes of a great many more, of whidi the following catalogue 
was given bj him to Air. Langton, and bj that genUeman pre- 
sented to his Majesty: 

*' DiVIKITY. 

'' A small book of precepts and directions for piety: the hint 
taken ftom the directions in Morton's exercise. 

^' Philosophy, History, and Literature in general 

^^ History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of autfaoursy 
from Aristotle to the present age. An account o( the rise and 
improvements of that art ; of the difTerent opinions of authours, 
ancient and modem. 

'* Translation of the History of Herodian. 
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few days before his death he transmitted to his friend 

^* New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, 
glossary, &c 

'' Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old 
editions, with various readings, conjectures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone from the earliest times 
to his age, and from his to the present ; with notes explanatory of 
customs, &c. and references to Boccace, and other authours nom 
whom he has borrowed, with an account of the liberties he has 
taken in telling the stories ; his life, and an exact etymological 
glossary. 

*^ Aristotle*s Rhetorick, a translation of it into English. 
^^^ A collection of Ijettors, translated from the modem writers, 
with some account of the several authours. 

^^ Oldham^s Poems, with notes, historical and criticaL 

**' Roscommon's Poems, with notes. 

*'*' Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in sudi 
a manner as may divert as well as instruct. 

^ History of the Heathen Mjrthology, with an expHcation of 
the fables, both allegorical and historical ; with zefbrences to the 
poets. 

^^ History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

^^ Aristotle's Ethicks, an English translation of them, with notes. 

*^ Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

^^ Hierocies upon Pythagoras, translated into English, perhaps 
with notes. This is done by Norris. 

'' A book of Letters, upon all kind of subjects. 

'' Claudian, anew edition of his works, cum noHs variorum^ in 
the manner of Bunnan. 

*-^ Tully's Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. 

*'*' Tully's De Natura Desrum, a translation of those books. 

'^ Benzo's New History of the New World, to be translated. 

^^ Madiiavel's History of Florence, to be translated. 

*'*' History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
account of whatever contributed to the restoration of literature ; 
such as controversies, printing, the destruction of the Greek em- 
pire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives of the most 
eminent patrons, and most eminent early professors of all kinds of 
learning m different countries. 

^^ A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

^' A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and. Guardians, distin- 
guished by figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 
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Mr. John Nichols^ a list of the authours of the Uni- 

^' A Collection of Letters from English authours, with a prefiice 
giving some account of the writers ; with reasons for selection, and 
criticism upon styles ; remarks on each letter, if needfuL 

^' A Collection of Proverbs from various languages* Jan. 6, 
—53. 

^^ A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Calmet's 
Dictionary of the Bible. March, — 52. 

'' A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius 
Maximus. Jan. 10, — 53. 

^^ From ^lian, a volume of select Stories, perh^ from others. 
Jan. 28,-53. 

^' Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and DesciqptioDS 
of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and Mjrthdogy. 
Treatise on the Study of Polite literature, containing the 
history of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 

^^ Maxims, Characters* and Sentiments, after the manner of 
Bruyere, collected out of ancient authours, particularly the Ghreek 
with Apophth^ms. 

^' Classical Miscellanies, Select Translations from andent Greek 
and Latin authours. 

^' Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well «f the active as the learned^ 
in imitation of Plutarch. 

**' Judgement of the learned upon English authours. 

'^ Poetical Dictionary of tlie English tongue. 

'^ Considerations upon the present state of London. 

'^ Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

^* Observations on the English language, relating to words* 
phrases, and modes of speech. 

^^ Minutiss Literarise, Miscellaneous x^ections, criticisms, emen- 
dations, notes. 

" History of the Constitution. 

*•*' Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sen- 
tences collected from the moralists and fathers. 

^^ Plutarcli's Lives, in English, with notes. 

" Poetry and works of Imagination. 

'* Hymn to Ignorance. 

" The Palace of Sloth,— -a vision. 

^' Coluthus, to be translated. 

" Prejudice, — a poetical essay. 

*' The Palace of Nonsense, — a vision." 
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versal Histor}', mentioning their several shares in 
that work. It has^ according to his direction^ been 

Jdhiuon*s extraordinary facility of compositioi], when he diook 
off his constitutional indolence, and resolutely sat down to write, Is 
admirably described by Mr, Courtenay, in his " Poetical Review," 
which I have several times quoted :. 



<i 



While through lifers maze he sent a piercing view, 
His niind expansive to the object grew. 
With various stores of erudition fraught, 
The lively image, the deep-searching thought. 
Slept in repose; — but when the moment pressed. 
The bright ideas stood at once'confessM; 
Instant his genius s{fed its vigorous rays. 
And o^er the lettered world mffus'd a blaze: 
As wombM with fire the cloud electrick flies. 
And calmly o*er th* horizon seems to rise: 
Touched by the pointed steel, the lightning flows. 
And all th* expanse with rich effulgence ^ows.'* 

We shall in vain endeavour to ktiow with exact precision every 
production of Johnson's pen. He owned to me, that he had written 
about forty svmons ; but as I imderstood that he had givm or 
sold them to different persons, who were to preach them as their 
own, he did not consider himself at liberty to acknowledge them. 
Would those who were thus aided by him, who are still ^ve, and 
the fri^ids of those who are dead, fairly inform thie world, it would 
be obl%ing^y gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to which there 
should, I tlunk, now be no objection. Two volumes of them, 
published since his death, are sufficiently ascertained; see VoL IV. 
p. 23.-^1 have before me, in his hand-writing, a fragment of 
twenty quarto leaves, of a translation into English of Sfdlust, De 
Bello CatUiMario, When it was done I had no notion ; but it 
seems to have no very superiour merit to mark it as his. Besides 
the publications heretofore mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwith- 
standing all my chronological care, escaped me in the course of 
this work: 

*' Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp*s Sermons,'' *f- pub- 
lished in 1739, in the Gentleman's Magazine. It is a very inge- 
nious defence of the right of abridging an authour's work, without 
being held as infringing his property. This is one of the nicest 
questions in the Law of Literature ; and I cannot help thinking, 

A A 3 
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deposited in the British Museum^ and ia printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for December^ 1784.^ 

that the indulgence of abridging is often exceedingly injimous to 
authoura and booksellers, and should in very few cases be per* 
mitted. At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain discussion, 
and give an absolute security to authours in tibe property of their 
labours, no abridgement whatever should be permitted, till after 
the expiration of such a number of years as the Legislature may 
be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I cannot 
allow diat he wrote a Dedication to both Houses of Parliament of 
a book entitled ^' The Evangelical History Harmonized." He was 
no croaker; no dedaimer against the times* He would not have 
written, ^^ That we are fallen upon an age in which corruption is 
not barely universal, is universally confessed.'* Nor, ^* Rapine 
prevs on the publick without opposition, and perjury betrays it 
without inquiry." Nor would he, to excite a speedy reformation, 
liave conjured iip such phantoms of terrour as these : ^' A few 
years longer, ana perhaps all endeavours will be in vain. We may 
be swallowed by an earthquake: we may be delivered to our ene- 
mies." This is not Johnsonian. 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences con- 
structed upon the model of those of Johnson. But the imitation 
of the form, without the ^irit of his style, has been so general, 
that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our newspaper, 
writers aspire to it. In an account of the fimeral of Edwin, the 
comedian, in << The Diary" of Nov. 9, 1790, that son of drollery 
is thus described: '^ A man who had so often cheered the sullen- 
ness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches of sorrow." And 
in «« The Dublin Evening Post,'* August 16, 1791, there is the 
following paragraph : ^' It is a singular circumstance, that in a city 
like this, containing 200,000 people, there are three months in the 
year during which no place of puUidc amusement is open. Long 
vacation is here a vacation from pleasure, as well as business; nor 
is there any mode of pasfing the listless evenings of dedining sum- 
mer, but in the riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a cofiee-housew" 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of verses 
written by Johnson, it bein^ my intention to publidi an authentidc 
edition of all his Poetry, with notes. 

1 [As the letter accompan3dng this list (which fully supports 
the observation in the text) was written but a week before Dr. 
Johnson's death, tlie reader may not be displeased to find it here 
preserved : 
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During his sleepless nights lie amused himself by 
translating into Latin verse, from the Greek, many of 

'^ TO MR. NICHOLS. 

*^ The late learned Mr. Swinton, having one day remarked that 
one man, meaning, I suppose, no man but himself, could assign 
all the parts of the Ancient Universal History to their proper au- 
thours, at the request of Sir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave 
the account which I now transmit to you in his own hand; being 
willing that of so great a work the history should be known, and 
that each writer should receive his due proportion of praise from 
posterity. 

"^ I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelli- 
gence in Mr. Swinton^s own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, 
that the veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

^* I am, sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
*' Dec. 6, 1784." " Sam. Johnson.' 

Mr. S ' ^n. 

Ilie History of the Carthaginians. 

. NumicUans. 

Mauritanians. 

1 Gstulians. 

Garamanthes. 



— Melano Gaetulians. 

— Nigritas. 

— C3nrenaica. 

— Marmarica. 

— the Regio S3nrtica. 

— Turks, Tartars, and Moguls. 

— Indians. 

— Chinese. 



Dissertation on the peopling of America. 

. J. on the mdqiendency of the AiialM.— 

The Cosm(^ny, and a small part of the History immediately 
following; by Mr. Sale. 

To the birth of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shdvock. 

History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards; by Mr. Psalma- 
naazar. 

Xenophon's Retreat; by the same. 

History of the Persians and the Constandnopolitan Empire; by 
Dr. CampbelL 

History of the Romans; by Mr. Bower.] 
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the epigrams in the Anthologia, , These translations^ 
with some other poems by him in Latin^ he gave to 
his friend Mr. Langton, who, having added a few 
notes, sold them to the booksellers for a mnall sum to 
be given to some of Johnson's relations, which was 
accordingly done ; and they are printed in the col- 
lection of his wjorks. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated >as to John- 
son's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek Ian* 
guage, partly owing to the modesty with which, from 
knowing how much there was to be learnt, he used 
to mention his own comparative acquisitions. When 
Mr. Cumberland* talked to him of the Grreek fragments 
which are so well illustrated in " The Observer," and 
of the Greek dramatists in general, he candidly ac- 
knowledged his insufficiency in that particular branch 
of Greek literature. Yet it may be said, that thoueh 
not a great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles 
Bumey, the younger, who is universally acknowledged 
by the best judges to be one of the few liien of this 
age who are very eminent for their skill in that noble 
language, has assured me, that Johnson could ^ve a 
Greek word for almost every English one ; and that 
although not sufficiently conversant in the niceties 
of the language, he upon some occasions discovered, 
even in these, a considerable degree of critical acumen. 
Mr. Dalzel, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, whose 
skill in it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in very 
liberal terms, the impression which was made upon 
him by Johnson, in a conversation which they bad 
in London concerning that language. As Johnson, 
therefore, was undoubtedly one of the first Latin 

J Mr. Cumberland assures me, that he was always treated with 
great courtesy by Dr. Johnson, who, in his ^' Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale,*' Vol. II. p. 68, thus speaks of that learned, ingenious, 
and accomplished gentleman : ^' The want of company id an in- 
conTeniencc, but Mr. Cumberland is a million.*' 
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scholars in modem^times^ let us not deny to his fame 
some additional splendour from Greek. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting spe- 
cimens of various sorts of imitation of Johnson's style. 

In the '^ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy^ 
1787," there is an " Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson," by the Reverend Robert Burrowes, whose 
respect for the great object of his criticism* is thus 
evinced in the concluding paragraph : " I have singled 
him out from the whole body of English writers, be- 
cause his universally acknowledged beauties would be 
most apt to induce imitation; and I have treated 
rather on his faults than his perfections, because an 
essay might comprise all the observations I could 
make upon his faults, while volumes would not be 
sufficient for a treatise on his perfections." 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed the composition of 
Johnson, and pointed out its peculiarities with much 
acuteness ; and I would recommend a careful perusal 
of his Essay to those who, being captivated by the 
imion of perspicuity and splendour which the writings 
of Johnson contain, without having a sufficient portion 
of his vigour of mind, may be in danger of becoming 
bad copyists of his manner. I, however, cannot but 
observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no mean degree of the 
expansion and harmony, which, independent of all 
other circumstances, cnaracterise the sentences of 
Johnson. Thus^ in the Preface to the volume in 
which the Essay appears, we find, ^^ If it be said that 
in societies of this sort too much attention is fre- 

1 We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the Pre- 
face to the Transactions, which is written by Mr. Burrowes. The 
' critick oftlie style o/* Johnson having, with a just zeal for lite- 
rature, observed, that the whole nation are called on to exert them- 
selves, afterwards says : '^ They are called on by every tye which 
C9ii have a laudable influence on the heart of man.*' 
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quently bestowed on subjects barren and speculative, 
it may be answered^ tbat no one science is so little 
connected with the rest^ as not to afford many prin- 
ciples whose use may extend considerably beyond the 
science to which they primarily belong ; and that no 
proposition is so purely theoretical as to be totally 
incapable of being applied to practical purposes. 
There is no apparent connection between duration and 
the cycloidal arch^ the properties of which duly at- 
tended to^ have furnished us with our best regulated 
methods of measuring time : and he who has made 
himself master of the nature and affections of the 
logarithmick curve^ is not aware that he has advanced 
considerably towards ascertaining the propbrtionaiUe 
density of the air at its various distances from the 
surface of the earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnsons style are in- 
numerable. Their general method is to accumulate 
hard words, without considering, that, akhough he 
was fond of introducing them occasionally, thi^ is 
not a single sentence in all his writings where they 
are crowded together, as in the first verse of the fol- 
lowing imaginary Ode by him to Mrs. Thrale,* which 
appeared in the newspapers :-— 

^' Cervisial cocior*s tnduate dame, 
Opinit thou his gigantick fame, 

Procunibing at that shrine ; 
Shall, catenated by thy chanus* 
A captive in thy anibknt arms, 

Perennially be thine ?" 



1 Johnson*s wishins to unite himself with this rich widow, was 
much talked of, but I believe without foundation. The report, 
however, gave occasion to a poem, not without characteristical 
merit, entitled, ^^ Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnson', LLJ). 
on their suppos^ approaching Nuptids y* printed for Mr. Faulder, 
in Bund-street.— I shall quote as a specimen, the first three stanzas: 
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rhis^ and a thousand other such attempts^ are to- 

Y unlike ^the original^ which the writers imagined 

Y were turning into ridicule. There is not simi- 

!f enough for burlesque^ or even for caricature. 
E. CoLMAX, in his ^^ Prose on several occasions,'* 
" A Lettet from Lexiphanes ; containing Pro- 
als for a Glossary or Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
ngue : intended as a Supplement to a larger Die- 
NARY." It is evidently meant as a sportive sally 
idicule on Johnson, whose style is thus imitated, 
hout being grossly overcharged. " It is easy to 
isee, that the idle and illiterate will complain that 
lave increased their labours by endeavouring to 
linish them; and that I have explained what is 
re easy by what is more difficult — ignotum per 
diius. I expect, on the other hand, the liberal 
nowledgements of the learned. He who is buried 
scholastick retirement, secluded from the assem- 
!S of the gay, and remote from the circles of the 
Ite, will at once comprehend the definitions, and 
grateful for such a seasonable and necessary elu- 
ition of his mother-tongue.** Annexed to this 
er is a short specimen of the work, thrown to- 



*' If e*er my fingers touch'd the I)rre, 
> In satire fierce, in pleasure gay ; 
Shall not my Thralia*s smiles inspire? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

My dearest Lady! view your slave, 
Behold him as your yery^ Scrub; 

Eager to write as authour grave, 
Or govern well, the brewing-tub. 

To rich felicity thus raised. 

My bosom glows with amorous fire ; 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 

'Tis I MFSELF am ThraUTs Entire.^* 
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gether in a vague and desultory manner^ not even 
adhering to alphabetical concatenation.* 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether 
intentionally or by the imperceptible effect of its 
strength and animation, are, as I have had already 
occasion to observe, so many, that I might introduce 
quotations from a numerous body of writers in our 
language, since he appeared in the literary world. I 
shall point out the following : — 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 

" In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as Lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey 
on the horse which he has reared, or tends his nu- 
merous herds which furnish him both with food and 
clothing; the Arab has rendered th(6 camel docile, 
and avails himself of its persevering strength; the 
Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be subservient 
to his will ; and even the people of Kamschatka have 
trained their dogs to labour. This comniand over 
the inferiour creatures is one of the noblest prero- 
gatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of his 
wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion is 
incomplete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; 

1 '' Higledy piggledy, — CSonglomeration and confusion. 
^ *' Hodge-podge^ — ^A culinary nuxture of heterogeneous ingre- 
dients: applied metaphorically to all discordant combinations. 

" Tit for Tat^ — Adequate retaliation. 

" ShiUy 19^0%,— Hesitation and irresolution. 

*' Fee! fa! fum! — GKgantick intonations. 

" Rigmarole^ — Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodical. 

" Crincum-crancum^ — Lines of irregularity and involution. 

'^ Ding dofig^ — Tintinabulaiy chimes, used metaphorically to 
signify despatch and vehemence.*' 
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a master without servants ; and must perform every 
operation by the strength of his own arm.' 



»»i 



EDWARD GIBBON^ ESQ. 

'^ Of all our passions and appetites^ the love of 
power is of tha most imperious and unsociable nature^ 
since the pride of one man requires the submission of 
the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the 
laws of Society lose their force, and their place is 
seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour 
of contention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success, the memory of past injuries, and the fear of 
future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and 
to silence the voice of pity." * 

MISS BURNEY. 

'^ My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and 
rank for dignity, have long planned a splen'did con- 
nexion for me, to which, though my invariable re- 
pugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
their views immoveably adhere. I am but too certain 
they will now listen to no other. I dread, therefore, 
to make a trial where I despair of success ; I know 
not how to risk a prayer witn' those who may silence 
me by a command.'* ^ 

REVEREND MR. NARES.« 

^^ In an enlightened and improving age, much per- 
haps is not to be apprehended from the inroads of mere 

1 " History of America," Vol. I. Quarto, p. 332. 

2 " Dedine and FaU of the Roman Empire," VoL I. Chap. IV. 

3 « Cedlia," Book VII. Chap. I. 

4 The passage which I quote is taken from that gentleman's 
" Elements of Orthoe py; containing a distinct View of the 
whole Analogy of the English Language, so far as relates t» 

VOL. v. B ^ 
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caprice ; at such a period it will generally be perceived^ 
that needless irregularity is the worst of all deformities, 
and that nothing is so truly elegant in language as 
the simplicity of unviolated analogy.* — Rules will, 
therefore, be observed, so far as they are known and 
acknowledged : but, at the same time, the desire of 
improvement having been once excited will not re-' 
main inactive; and its efforts, unless assisted by 
knowledge, as much as they are prompted by zeal, 
will not unfrequently be found pernicious ; so that the 
very persons whose intention it is to perfect the in- 
strument of reason, will deprave and disorder it un- 
knowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes pe- 
culiarly necessary that the ansdogy of language should 
be fully examined and understood; that its rules should 
be carefully laid down ; and that it should be clearly 
known how much it contains, which being already 
right, should be defended from change ajid violation ; 
how much it has that demands amendment; and how 
much tliat, for fear qf greater inconveniencies, must, 
perhaps, be left,' unaltered, though irregular.** 

A distinguished authour in ^^ The Mirror,'" a 
periodica] paper, published at Edinburgh, has imitated 
Johnson very closely. Thus, in No. l6. — *' The ef- 
fects of the return of spring have been frequently 
remarked as well in relation to the human mind as to 
the animal and vegetable world. The reviving power 
of this season has been traced from the fields to the 
herds that inhabit them, and from the lower classes of 

Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity,** London, 1784. I b^ leave 
to offer my particular acknowledgements to the authour of a work 
of uncommon ^erit and great utility* I know no book which 
contains, in the same compass, more learning, polite liteFature, 
sound sense, accuracy of arrangement, and perspicuity of ex- 
pressioi). 

1 That collection was presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe by its 
aiithours ; and I heard him speak very well of it. 
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beings up to man. Gladness and joy are described 
as prevailing through universal Nature^ animating 
the low of the cattle^ the carol of the birds^ and the 
^ pipe of the shepherd." 

The Reverend Dr. Knox, master of Tiinbridge 
school, appears to have the imitori aveo of Johnson's 
style perpetually in his mind ; and to his assiduous, 
though not servile, study of it, we may partly ascribe 
the extensive popularity of his writings.* 

In his *^ Essays, Moral and Literary,** No. 3, we 
find the following passage : — " The polish of external 
grace may indeed be deferred till the approach of 
manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing the 
modes prescribed by our forefathers, then may the. file 
be used. The firm substance will bear attrition, and 
the lustre then acquired will be durable." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown 

] It were to be wished, that he had imitated that gieat man in 
every respect, and had not followed the example of Dr. Adam 
Smith, in ungraciously attacking his venerable Alma Mater ^ Ox- 
ford. It must, however, be observed, that he is much less to 
blame than Smith: he only objects to certain particulars; Smith 
to the whole institution ; though indebted for much of his learning 
to an exhibition which he enjoyed, for many years, at Baliol Col- 
lege. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to the noblest 
university in the world, ^^^ile I animadvert on what appears to 
me exceptionable in some of the works of Pr. Knox, I cannot 
refuse due praise to otliers of his productions; particularly his ser- 
mons, and to the spirit with which he maintains, against presump- 
tuous hereticks, the consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
Revelation. This he has done in a manner equally strenuous and 
conciliating. Neither ought I to omit mentioning a remarkable 
instance of his candour: Notwithstanding the wide difierence of 
our opinions, upon the important subject of University education, 
in a letter to me concerning this Work, he thus expresses himself: 
^^ I thank you for the very great entertainment your Life of Johnson 
gives me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new species of 
biography. Happy for Jolmson, that he had so able a recorder of 
his wit and wisdom.** 
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up into such tumidity^ as to be truly ludicrous. The 
writer means to tell us^ that Members of Parliament, 
who have run in debt by extravagance, will sell their 
votes to avoid an arrest/ which he thus expresses :— 
*' They ^ho build houses and collect costly pictures 
and furnitures, with the money of an honest artisan 
or mechanick, will be very glad of emancipation from 
the hands of a bailiff, by a sale of their senatorial 
suffrage/' 

But I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson 
is a professed one, entitled '' A Criticism on Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard,*' said to be written 
by Mr. Young, Professor of Greek, at Glasgow, and 
of which let him have the credit, unless a better title 
can be shewn. It has not only the particularities of 
Johnson's style, but that very species of literary dis- 
cussion and illustration for which he was emment. 
Having already quoted so much from others, I shall 
refer the curious to this performance, with an assurance 
of much entertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any ijnitations 
of Johnson's style, every good judge must see that 
they are obviously different from the original ; for all 
of them are either deficient in its force, or overloaded 
with its peculiarities ; and the powerfiil sentiment to 
which it is suited is not to be found. 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations seemed 
to grow warmer as he approacned nearer to the time 
when he might hope to see them again. It probably 
appeared to him that he should upbraid himself with 
unkind inattention^ were he to leave the world with- 
out having paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

1 Dr. Knox, in his *' Moral and Literary" abstraction, may be 
excused for not knowing the political relations of his country. 
No senator can b« in the hands of a bailiff. 
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to mr, grkex, apothecary, at lichfield.* 

dear'^sir, 

I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Father, 
Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved on the large 
size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. MichaeTs 
church, which I request the clergyman and chiu*ch- 
wardens to permit. 

'' The first care must be to find the exact place of 
interment, that the stone may protect the bodies. 
Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do 
not let the difl^erence of ten pounds, or more, defeat 
our imrjKise. 

'' I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will 
pay you ten more, which I gave her for the same 
puqjose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I 
beg that all possible haste may be made, for I wish 
to have it done while I am yet alive. Let me know, 
dear sir, that you receive this. 

'' I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
" Dec 2, 1704." " Sam. Johnson." 

*' to MRS. LUCY porter, IN LICHFIELD.* 
DEAR MADAM, 

" I AM very ill, and desire yoiu* prayers. I have 
sent Mr. Green the Epitaph, and a power to call on 
you for ten pounds. 

^' I laid this summer a stone over Tetty, in ,the 

1 See VoL III. p. 186. 

2 [This lady, whose name so frequently occurs in the course of 
this work, survived Dr. Johnson just thirteen months. She died 
at liichfield in her 7l8t year, January 13, 1786, and bequeathed 
the principal part o{ her fortune to the Rev. Mr. Pearson, of 
Lichfield. 31.] 
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chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The inscription is in 
Latm^ of which this is the English, f Here a trans- 
lation.] 

'^ That this is done^ I thought it fit tliat you should 
know. What care will be taken of us, who can tell? 
May God pardon and bless us, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. 

'* I am, &c. 

" Dec 2, 1784." " SaM. JoHNSON." 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, from which 
the most exalted powers afford no exemption to man. 
Death had always been to him an object of terrour; 
so that, though by no means happy, ne still dung to 
life with an eagerness at which many have wondered. 
At any time when he was ill, he was very much 
pleased to be told that he looked better. An in- 
genious member of the Eumelian Club^ informs me, 
that upon one occasion, when he said to him that he 
saw health returning to his cheek, Johnson seized 
him by the hand and exclaimed, '^ Sir, you are one of 
the kindest friends I ever had." 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear 
truly rational; and may, perhaps, impress the un- 
thinking with seriousness. 

'^ You know (says he),* I never thought confidence 
with respect to futurity, any part of the character <rf 
a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery Has no place 
where it can avail nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those faults, of which it is, per- 

§ 

1 A Club in London, founded by the learned and ingenious phy- 
sician, Dr. Ash, in honour ot whose name it was called EumeUan, 
from the Greek Evfxt'Ktaf : tl^ough it was warmly contended, and 
even put to a vote, that it should have the more obvious appellation 
of Fraxinean^ from the Latin. 

2 Mrs. Thrale's CoUection, March 10, 1784. Vol. IL p. 3. 
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haps, itself an aggrayation; and goodness, always 
wishing to he better, and imputing every deficienoe to 
criminal negligence, and every fault to voluntary cor- 
ruption, never dares to suppose the condition of for- 
giveness fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. 

" This IS the state of the best ; but what must be 
the condition of him whose heart will not suffer him 
to rank himself among the best, or among the good ? 
Such must be his dread of the approaching trial, as 
will leave him little attention to the opinion of those 
whom he is leaving for ever; and the serenity that 
is not felt, it can be no virtue to feign." J 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark man- 
ner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the imeasi- 
ness which he expressed on account of offences with 
which he charged himself, may give occasion to in- 
jurious suspicions, as if there haid been something of 
more than ordinary criminality weighing upon his 
ocmscience. On that account, therefore, as well as 
from the regard to truth which he inculcated,* I am 
to mention (with all possible respect and delicacy, 
however), that his conduct, after he came to London, 
and had associated with Savage and others, was not 
so strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a 
younger man. It was well known, that his amorous 
inclinations were uncommonly strong and impetuous. 
He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate 
their history. — In short, it must not be concealed, 
that, like many other good and pious men, among 
whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own 
authority, Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever " warring against the law of his 

1 See what he said to Mr. Malone, Vol. IV. p. 330, 331. 
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mind/'^-aDd that in his comhats'with them he was 
semetimes orercome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause ; let them 
not thoughtlessly say that Johnson was an hi/pocrite, 
or that his principles were not firm^ because his 
practice was not uniformly conformable to what he 
professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral 
and religious associations ; and no man wiU deny that 
thousands^ in many instances^ act against conviction* 
Is a prodigal^ for example^ an hypocrite^ when he owns 
he is satisfied that his extravagance will bring him to 
ruin and misery ? We^ are sure he believes it ; but 
immediate indmation^ "strengthened by indulgence, 
prevails over that belief in mfluendng his conduct 
why then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of 
those who acknowfedge their persuasion of moral and 
religious duty, yet sometimes fail of living as it re- 
quires ? I heard Dr; Johnson once observe, *^ There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it 
condemns one*s self/'* And one who said in his 
presence, '^ he had no notion of people being in ear*- 
nest in their good professions, wnose practice was not 
suitable to them," was thus reprimanded by him :— 
*' Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice ?" * 

But let no man encourage or sootlic himself in 
*' presiunptuQus sin," horn knowing that Johnson was 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 209. On the 
same subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thiale, dated Not. 29, 17^^, 
he makes the following just observation: ''^ Life, to be worthy of 
a rational being, must be always in progression; we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time past. The mind is en- 
lai^ed and elevated by mere purposes, though they end as they 
began, by airy contemplation. We compare ar.d judge, though 
vre do not practise." 

2 Ibid. p. \m. 
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sometimes hurried into indulgences which he thought 
criminal. I have exhibited this circumstance as a 
"ghade in so great a character, both from my sacred 
love of truth, and to shew that he was not so weakly- 
scrupulous as he ha6 been represented by those who 
imagine that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon 
his mind, were merely such little venial trifles as 
pouring milk into his tea on Good-Friday. His un- 
derstanding will be defended by my statement, if his 
consistency of conduct be in some degree impaired. 
But what wise tnan would, for momentary, grati- 
fications, deliberately subject himself to suffer such 
uneasiness as we find was experienced by Johnson in 
reviewing his conduct as compared with his notion of 
the ethicks of the gospel ? Let the following passages 
be kept in remembrance : ^' O, God, giver and pre- 
server of all life, by whose power I was created, and 
by whose providence I am sustained, look down upon 
me with tenderness and mercy ; grant that I may not 
have been created to be finally destroyed ; that I may 
not be preserved to add wickedness to-wickedi^ess."'* 
— '' O, Lord, let me not sink into total depravity; 
look down upon me, and rescue me at last horn the 
captivity of sin."* — " Almighty and most merciful 
Father, who hast continued my life from year to year, 
grant that by longer life I may become less desurous 
of sinful pleasures, and more careful of eternal happi- 
ness." ^ — " Let not my years be multiplied to increase 
my guilt ; but as my age advances, let me become 
more pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires, 
and more obedient to thy laws." * — " Forgive, O mer- 
ciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy 
laws. Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce true contrition and effectual repentance ; so 

I Prayers and Meditations, p. 47* 2 Ibid. p. 68* 

3 Ibid. p. 84. 4 Ibid. p. 120. 
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that when I shall be called into another state^ I may 
t be received among the sinners to whom sorrow and 
reformation have obtained pardon^ for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen." * 

Such was the distress of mind^ such the penitence 
of Johnson^ in his hours of privacy, and in his devout 
approaches to his Maker. His sincerity, therefore, 
must appeal to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is OT essential consequence to keep in view^ that 
there was in this excellent man's conduct no fiedse 
principle of commutation^ no deliberate indulgence in 
sin, in consideration of a counterbalance of duty. His 
offending, and his repenting, were distinct and se- 
parate:^ and when we consider his almost unex- 
ampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, his 
constant piety, who will dare to ^' cast a stone at 
him?" Besides, let it never be forgotten, that he 
cannot be charged with any offence indicating badness 
of heart, any thing dishonest, base, or malignant; 
but that, on the contrary, he was charitable in an ex- 
traordinary degree : so that even in one of his own 
rigid judgements of himself (Easter-eve, 1781), while 
he says, " I have corrected no external habits ;" he is 
obliged to own, '' I hope that since my last com- 
munion I have advanced, by pious reflections, in my 
submission to God, and my benevolence to man."^ 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and 
dangerous part of my biiographical work, and I can- 
not but be very anxious concerning it. I trust that 
I have got through it, preserving at once my regard 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 130. 

2 Dr. Johnson related, with very earnest approbation, a stoiy cf 

a gentleman, who* in an impulse of passion, overcame the virtue of . 
a young woman. When uie said to him, "1 am afraid we have 
done wrong!*' he answered, " Yes, we have done wrong; — for I 
would not debauch her mindJ'* 

3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 192. 
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to truth, — to my-jfriend, — and to the interests of 
virtue and religion. Nor can I apprehend that more 
harm can ensue from the knowledge of* the irre- 
gularities of Johnson, guarded as I have stated it, 
than from knowing that Addison and Pamell were 
intemperate in the use of wine ; which he himself, in 
his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious men, 
has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail 
of the particulars of Johnson's remaining days, of 
whom it was now evident, that the crisis was fast ap- 
proaching when he must '' die like men, and Jail like 
one of the princes" Yet it will be instructive, as 
well as gratifying to the curiosity of my readers, to 
record a few circumstances, on the authenticity of 
which they may perfectly rely, as I have been at the 
utmost pains to obtain an accurate account of his last 
illness, from the best authority. 

Dr, Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously attended him, 
without accepting any fees, as. did Mr. Cruikshank, 
surgeon ; and all that could be done from professional 
skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly 
valuable. He himself, indeed, having, on account of 
his very bad constitution, been perpetually applying 
himselt to medical inquiries, united his own efforts 
with those of the gentlemen M'ho attended him ; and 
imagining that the dropsical collection of water which 
oppressed him might be drawn off by making incisions 
in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of 
pain, cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon had 
done it too tenderly. ^ 

1 This bold experiment, Sir John Hawkins has related in such 
a manner as to suggest a charge against Johnson of intentionally 
hastening his end ; a charge so very inconsistent with his character 
in every respect, that it is injurious even to r^ute it, as Sir John 
has thought it necessary to do. It is evident, that what Johnsoa 
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About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, he seemed 
very low and desponding^ and said, ^' I have been as 
a dying man all night." He then emphatically broke 
out in the words of Shakspeare, 

^' Canst thou not minister to a mind diseasM; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuflTd bosom of that perilous stnfi^ 
Mliich weighs upon the heart?** 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered, from the 
same great poet : 

«* therein the patient 

Must minister to himself." 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. 

On another day, after this, when talking on the 
subject of prayer. Dr. Brocklesby repeated from 
Juvenal, 

'^ Orandum ett, ut tit mem sana in corpore sano** 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but in 
running it quickly over, he happened, in the line, 

*' Q^% tpatium vitce extrenium inter munera jtonat** 

to pronounce supremum for exiremum; at which John* 
son's critical ear instantly took offence, and discoursing 
vehemently on the unmetrical effect of such a lapse, 
he shewed himself as full as ever of the spirit of the 
grammarian. 

Having no other relations,' it had been for some 

did in hopes of relief, indicated an extraordinary eagerness to 
retard his dissolution. 

1 [The authour in a former page has shewn the injustice of Sir 
John Hawkins's charge against Johnson, with respect to a peooD 
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time Johnson*8 intention tx) make a liberal provision 
for his faithful servant^ Mr. Francis Barber^ whom 
he looked upon as particularly under his protection, 
and whom he had all along treated truly as an hum- ' 
ble friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would 
be a proper annuity to a favourite servant, and being 
answered that it must depend on the circumstances 
of the master ; and, that in the case of a nobleman, fifty 
pounds a year was considered as an adequate reward 
for many years faithful. service ; — ''Then (said John- 
son), shall I be nobilissimus, for I mean to leitve Frank 
seventy pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him 
8o/' It is strange, however, to think, that Johnson 
was not free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from^ 

of the name of Heely, whom he has inaccuratdy represented as a 
relation of Johnson's. See p. 255. — That Jolmson was anxious 
to discover whether any of his relations were living, is evinced by 
the following letter, written not long before he m<Se his Will : 

*^TO THE REV. DR. V¥8E, IN LAMBETH. 
« SIR, 

'* I AM desirous to know whether Chailes Scrimshaw of 
Woodsease (I think), in your father^s neighbourhood, be now 
living; what is his condition, and where he may be found. If vou 
can conveniently make any inquiry about him, and can do it with- 
out delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, he being very 
nearly related to me. I beg [you] to pardon this trouble. 

^' I am, sir, 

*'*' Yotir most humble servant, 
* 't Sam. Johnson.*' 

« Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
Nov. 29, 1784." 

In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, an 
inquiry was made, hut no descendants of Charles Scrimshaw or 
of his sisters were discovered to be living. Dr. Vyse informs me, 
that Dr. Johnson told him, '^ he was disappointed in the inquiries 
he had made after his relations.** There is therefore no ground 
whatsoever for supposing that he was unmindfUl of them, or neg- 
lected diem. M.] 

VOL. V. c c 
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time to time; and had it not been for Sir John 
Hawkins's repeatedly urging it^ I think it is pro- 
bable that his kind resolution would not have been 
fulfilled. After making one^ which^ as Sir John 
Hawkins informs us^ extended no further than the 
promised annuity^ Johnson's final disposition of his 
property was established by a Will and Codicil^ of 
which copies are subjoined.' 

1 " In the name of God. Amen. I, Samuel Johnson, 

being in full poesession of my faculties, but fearing this night majr 
put an end to my life^ do ordain this my last Will and Testament 
I bequeath to God, a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope puri- 
fied by Jesus Christ.—! leave seven hundred and fifty pounds 
in the hands of Bennet Langton, £8q. ; three hundred pounds in 
the hands of Mr. Barday and Mr. Perldns, brewers; one hundred 
and fifty pounds in thcL hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore; 
one thousand pounds, three per cent, annuities in the publibk 
funds ; and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready moneys 
all these before-mentioned sums and property I leave, I say, to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Soott» of 
Doctors Commons, in trust, for the following uses: — That is to 
say, to pay to the representatives of the late William Innys, book- 
seller, in St^PauPs Church-yard, the sum of two hundred pounds; 
to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds stock in 
the three per cent, annuities afiiresaid. The rest of the aforesaid 
sums of money and property, together with my books, plate, and 
household ftirniture, I leave to the before-mentioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in 
trust, to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use of Francis 
Barber, my man-servant, a negro, m such manner as they shall 
judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I appoint the 
aforesaid Sir Joshua Re3rnolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Scott, sole executors of this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills and testaments whatever. In 
witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix myseal« 
this eighth day of December, 17B4. 

^^ Sam. Johxsov, (L. S). 

^^ Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the 
said testator, as his last will and testament, in the pre- 
sence of us, the word two being first inserted in the 
opposite page. 

'* GeO&OE STRARAir. 
^^ 30K«Di;«M0ULINS." 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which he 
wai^ possessed^ seems to have struck Johnson's mind 

^^ By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, I, SahtjeIi 
JoHKSON, give, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or tenement 
fituate at Lichfield, in the county of Stafford, with the appurte- 
nances in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield 
aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors, 
in trust, to sell and dispose of the same; and the money arisins 
from such sale I give and bequeath as foUovs, viz. to Thomas and 
Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 

Whiting, daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, 

and the grand-daughter of the said Thomas Johnson, one fuU and 
equal fourth part each ; but in case there shall be more grand- 
daughters than one of the sud Thomas Johnson, living at the 
time of my decease, I give and bequeath the part or share of that 
one to and equally between such grand-daughters. I give and 
bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froom, in the 
county of Somerset, the sum of one hundred pounds, requesting 
him to apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Heme, 
H lunati^ I also give and bequeath to my god-children, the son 
and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each of them one hun- 
dred pounds of my stock in the three per cent, consolidated an- 
nuities, to be applied and disposed of by and at th^ discretion of 
my executors, in the education or settlenient in the world of them 
my said legatees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, 
one of my executors, the Annales Ecdesiastid of Baronius, and 
Holinshed's and Stowe's Chronicles, and also an octavo Conmioii 
Prayer-Book. To Bennet Langton, Esq. I give and bequeath my 
Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds, my great French Dic- 
tionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English 
Dictionary, of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, one of 
my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius*8 edi- 
tion of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windham, PoetsB Ghraeci Heroid 
per Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of 
Islington, in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza's Greek 
Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible, 
by Wechdius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, 
and Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, 
my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq. Mrs. Gardhier, of Snow- 
hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds^ Mr. Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. 
Hoole, his son, each a book at thdr election, to keep as a token of 
remembrance. I also give and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins,' 
Pmo hundred pounds consolidated mreeper cent, annuities: and to 
Mr. Sastres, the Italian Master, the sum of five pounds^ to b« 
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with a sudden anxiety, and as tbey were in great 
confusion^ it is much to be lamented that he had not 

laid out in books of inety for bis own use. And wbereas the sud 
Bennet Lanffton haui agreed, in consideration of tbe sum of seyen 
bnndred and fifty pounu, mentioned in my will to be in his hanSs, 
to grant and secure an annuity of seventy pounds pajraUe during 
the life of me and my servant, Francis Baiher, ana the life of the 
fUTYivor of us, to Ml. Oeoige Stubbs, in trust for us; my mind 
and win is, that in case of my decease before the said agreement 
shall be perfected, the said sum of seven hundred and fif^ pounds* 
and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the saad xrands 
Barber; and I hereby give and bequeath to him the same, in lieu 
of the bequest in his fiivour, contained in my said wilL And I 
hereby empower my Executors to deduct and retain all exp^iei 
that mall or maj be incurred in the execution of my said WVlf 
or of this Codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall 
die possessed of. All die rest, residue, and remainder, of my 
estate and effects I ^e and bequeath to my said executors, in trust 
for the said Francis Barber, his Executors, and Administratait» 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of December, 1784. 

'^ Sam. JoHirsoK (L. S). 
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Signed, sealed, publiBhed, declared and delivered, by the 
said Samuel Johnson, as, and for a Codicil to his last 
Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who, in his 
presence, and at his request, and also in t}ie presoioe of 
each other, have hereto subscribed our names as witnesses. 

" JOHir COPELT. 

^^ William Gibson. 
" Henry Cole." 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few eb» 
servations. 

His express deckuration with his dying breath as a Chi]8tian» as 
it had been often practised in such solemn writbgs, was of real 
consequence from this great man, for the conviction of a mind 
equally acute and strong might well overbalance the doubts of 
others who were his contemporaries. The expression poUuted 
may, to some, convex an impression of more than ordinary omta- 
mination; but that is not warranted by itsgenuine meanmg, as 
appears from ^' The Rambler/' No. 42. The same word is used 
in tbe wiUl of Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who was piety 
itielf. 
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entrusted some faithfUl and discreet person with tlie 
care and selection of them ; instead of which^ he^ in 

His legacy of two handred pounds to the representatives of Mr« 
Innys, bookseller, in St. PauPs Church-yard, proceeded from a very 
worthy motive. He told Sir John Hawkins, that his father having 
become a bankrupt, Mr. Jnnys had assisted him with money of 
CTedit to continue his business. ^* This (said he) I consider as an 
obligation on me to be grateful to hi» descendants.'' 

The amount of his property provpd tQ be considerably more than 
he had supposed it to be. Sir John Hawkins esthnates the 
bequest to Francis Barber at a sum little short of fifteen hundred 
pound^, including an annuity of seventy pounds to be paid to him 
by Mr. Langton, in consideration of seven hundred and fif^ 
pounds, whi(^ Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sir John 
seems not a little angry at this bequest, and mutters ^^ a caveat 
against ostentatious bounty and favour to negroes.'* But surely 
when a man has money entirely of his own acquisition, especially 
when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, dispose of 
it as he pleases, and with great proprie^ to a faithful servant Mr. 
Barber, by the recommendation of his master, retired to lichfieldy 
where he might pass the rest of his days in comfort 

It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many of his best 
friends, when leaving books to several as tokens of his last remem- 
brance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bumey, Mr* 
Hector, Mr. Murphy, the authour of this work, and others wha 
were intimate with him, are not to be found in his Will. This 
may be accounted for by considering, that as he was very near hi» 
dissolution at the time, he probably mentioned such as happened 
to occur to him ; and ^at he mav have recollected, that he had 
formerly shewn others such proofs of his regard, that it was not 
necessary to crowd his Will with their names. Mrs. Lucy Porter 
was mudi displeased that nothing wa» left to her; but besides 
what I have now stated, she should have considered, that she had 
left nothing to Johnson by her Will, which was made during his 
fifetime, as appeared at h^ decease. 

His enumerating several persons in one group, and leaving them 
^*f each ^ book at their electicm," mightp^sibly have given occasion 
to a curious question as to the order ofcHoice, had they not luckily 
fixed on different books. His library, thou^ by no means hand- 
some in its appearance, was sold by Mr. Ghnstie, for two hundred 
and for^-seven pounds nine shillings; many people being desirous 
to have a book which had belonged to Johnson. In many of them 
he had written little notes: sometimes tender memorials of his 
deputed wife; as, ^^ This was dear Tetty*s book:*' 8omedxsv«& ««i- 

c c ^ 
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a precipitate manner^ burnt large masses of them^ with 
little regard^ as I apprehend^ to discrimination. Not 
that I suppose we have thus been deprived of any 
compositions which he had ever intended for tlie 
pubuck eye; but from what escaped the flames^ I 
judge that many curious circumstances^ relating both 
to himself and other literary characters^ have perished. 
Two very valuable articles^ I am sure^ we have lost, 
which were two quarto volumes, containing a full, 
fair, and most particular account of his own life, £rom 
his earliest recollection. I owned to him, that having 
accidentally seen them, I had read a great deal in 
them ; ana apologizing for the liberty I had taken, 
asked him if I could help it. He placidly answered, 
" Why, sir, I do not think you could have helped it." 
I said that I had, for once m my life, felt half an in- 
clination to commit theft. It had come into my mind 
to carry off those two volumes, and never see him 
more. Upon my inquiring how this would have 
affected him, '' Sir (said he), I believe I should have 
gone mad." * 

caskmal remarks of different sorts. Mr. Lysons, of Clifford's Inn, 
has fiivoiired me with the two following: 

In ^^ Hdy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Bryan Duppa, 
Lord Bishop of Winton,*' ^^ Prece* quidam videtur dUigettter 
tractatse; spero non inauditus,^^ 

In ^^ The Rosicrudan infallible Axiomata, by John Heydoo, 
Gent." prefixed to which are some verses addressed to theauuionr, 
signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon. '^ Thete LaHn 
verses were written to Hobbes by Baihurtt^ upon his Treatise on 

Human Nature^ and have no relation to the book* An odd 

fraud. 

[Frandr Barber, Dr. Johnson's principal legatee, died in the 
infinnisy at Stafford, after undergoing a painful operation, FeU 
13,1801. M.] 

1 One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us, he put 
into his pocket; for which the excuse he states is, that he meant 
to preserve it from falling into the hands of a person whom he de- 
scribes so as to make it sufficiently dear who is meant ; ^^ having 
strong reasons (said he) to suspect that this man might find and 
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During his last illness^ Johnson experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what passed 
in the visits which he paid him during that time^ 
from the 10th of November to the 13th of December, 
the day of his deaths inclusive^ and has favoured me 
with a perusal of it, with permission to make ex- 
tracts^ which I have done. Nobody was more atten- 
tive to him than Mr. Langton,* to whom he tenderly 
said, Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. And I think 
it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman did not 
prevent him from paying assiduous respect to the 
dying Sage whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs 
me, that, " one day he found Mr. Burke and four or 
five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke 
said to him, ' I am afraid, sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to yoi^.* — ^ No, sir (said Johnson), 
it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state, in-* 
deed, when your company would not be a delight to 
me.' Mr. Burke, ii^ a tremulous voice, expressive of 

make an ill use of the book." Why Sir John should suppose that 
the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, he has not 
thought fit to explain. But what he did was not approved of by 
Johnson ; who, upon being acquainted of it without delay by a 
friend, expressed great indignation, and warmly insisted on the 
book being delivered up ; and, afterwards, in the supposition of 
his missing it, without knowing by whom it had be^ taken, he 
said, ^^ Sir, I should have gone out of the world distrusting half 
manikind." Sir John next day wrote a letter to Johnson, assigning 
reasons for his conduct ; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. 
JLangton, '^ Bishop Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter. 
I could almost say, Melius est tic poenituisse quam non erv&tte^'* 
The agitation into which Johnson was thrown by this incident, 
probably made him hastily burn those precious records which miist 
ever be regretted. 

i [Mr. Langton, whose name so often occurs in these volumes, 
survived Johnson several years. He died at Southampton, Dec 
18, l«Ol. M.] 
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being very tenderly affected^ replied, ' My dear sir, 
you have always been too good to me.' Immediately 
afterwards he went away. This was the last circum- 
stance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.*' 

The following particulars of his conversation within 
a few days of his death, I give on the authority of 
Mr. John Nichols : * 

1 On the same undoubted authority, I give a few artides, which 
should have been inserted in dironological order; but whidi, now 
that thej are before me, I should be sorry to omit: 

^' In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a particular indinatbn to have 
been engaged as an assistant to the Keverend Mr. Budworth, then 
head master of the Grammar-school, at Brewood, ip. Staffordshire, 
^ an excellent person, who possessed every talent of a perfect in- 
structor of youth, in a d^ee which (to use the words of one of 
the brightest ornaments of literature, the B^verend Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found in any of that profes- 
sion smce the days of Quintilian.' Mr. Budworth, ' who was less 
known in his lifetime, from that obscure situation to which the 
caprice of fortune oft condemns the most accomplished characters, 
than his highest merit deserved,' had been bred under Mr. Blade- 
well, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson was some time an 
usher; which might naturally lead to the application. Mr. Bud"- 
worth was certainly no stranger to the learning or abilities of 
Johnson, as he more than once lamented his having been under 
the necessity of declining the engagement, from an apprdiensioa 
that the parolydck affection, under which our great Phildogist 
laboured through life, might become the dbject of imitation ex of 
ridicule, among his pupils." — ^Captain Budworth, his grandson, 
has confirmed to me this anecdote. 

'^ Among the early assodates of Johnson, at St. John's Gate, 
was Samud Boyse, well known by his ingjinious productions ; and 
not less noted for his imprudence. It was not 'unusual for Bcyse to 
be a customer to the pawnbroker. On one of these occasions, Dr. 
Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem his friend's dothes, 
which in two days after were pawned again. ^ The «um (said 
^Johnson) was collected by sixpences, at a time when to me six- 
pence was a serious consideration.' 

^' Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a real friends 
ship, but in whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he 
observed, that ' Kelly was so fond of displaying on his side-boaid 
the plate which he possessed, that he added to it his spun. For 
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He said^ that the Parliamentary Debates were 
the only part of his writings which then gave him 
any compunction: but that at the time he wrote 
them^ he had no conception he was imposing upon 
the world, though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from none at all,— - 
the mere coinage of his own imagination. He never 
wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the Magazine, in an hour, was no 
uncommon effort, which was faster than most per- 
sons could have transcribed that quantity. 

'* Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great 
affection. ' Yet (said he). Cave (who never looked 
out of his window, biit with a view to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine) was a penurious paymaster; he 
would contract for lines by the hundred, and ex- 
pect the long hundred ; but he was a good man, and 
always delighted to have his friends at his table.' 

'^ When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said, that he had power [|from the book- 

my part (said he), I never was master of a pair of spurs, but 
once ; and they are now at the bottom of the ocean. By the care- 
lessriess of Boswe]l*s servant, they were dropped from the end of 
the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.' *' 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been introduced 
to Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, 
thus expressed bimself in a letter to that gentleman: 

'* How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me in 
introducing me to Dr. Johnson ! TantHm vidi Virgilium, But to 
have seen him, and to have received a testimony of remect from 
him, was enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never 
forget one of his expressions. — Speaking of Dr. p««««««« (whose 
writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate), he said, *• You have 
proved him as deficient in probity as he is in learning.* — I called 
him an ^ Jndex-gcholar ;* but he was not willing to allow him a 
daim even to that merit He said, ' that he borrowed from thoie 
who had been borrowers themselves, and did not know that the 
mistakes he adopted had been answered by others.* — I often think 
of our short, but precious, viiiit to this great man. I shall consider 
it as a kind of an cera in my life/* 
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Bellersl to print such an edition^ if his health ad- 
mittedit ; but had no power to assign OFer any edition, 
unless he could add notes^ and so alter them as to 
make them new works ; which his state of health for« 
bade him to think of. ' I may possibly live (said he), 
or rather breathe, three days, or perhaps three weeks ; 
but find myself daily and gradually weaker.' 

• " He said it another time, three or four days only 
before his death, speaking of the little fear he had of 
i^ndergoing a chirurgical operation, ^ I would give one 
of these legs for a year more of life, I mean of com- 
fortable life, not such as that which I now suffer ;*— ^ 
and lamented much his inability to read during his 
hours of restlessness. ' I used formerly (he added), 
when sleepless in bed, to read like a Turk,' 

'^ Whilst confined by his last illness, it ^was his 
regular practice to have the church-service read to 
him, by some attentive and friendly Divine. The 
Rev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind office in my 
presence for the last time, when, by his own desire, 
no more than the litany was read ; in which his re- 
sponses were in the deep and sonorous voice which 
Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with the 
most profound devotion that can be imagined. His 
hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once 
interrupted Mr. Hoole, with, ^ Louder, my dear sir, 
louder, I entreat you, or you pray in viain!* — and, 
when the service was ended, he, with great earnest^ 
ness, tiuTied round to an excellent lady, who was jMre- 
sent, saying, ^ I thank you, madam, very heartily, 
for your kindness in joining me in this solemn exer- 
cise. Live well, I conjure you; and you will not 
feel the compunction at the last, which I now feel.'" 
So truly humble were the thoughts which this great 
and good man entertained of his own approaches to 
religious perfection. 

" He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of 
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Devotional Exercises ; but this (though he listened 
to the proposal with much complacency^ and a large 
sum of money was offered for it) he declined, from 
motives of the sincerest modesty. 

'^ He seriously entertained the thought of trans- 
lating Thuanus, He often talked to me on the sub- 
ject; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
wishing that he would favour the world, and gratify 
his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser (which he said 
tiiat he would reddily have done, had he been able to 
obtain any new materials for the purpose), he added, 
' I have been thinking again, sir, of Thuanus : it 
^ would not be the laborious task which you have 
supposed it. I should have no trouble^ but that of 
dictation, which would be performed as speedily as 
an amanuensis could write.' " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines 
of different communions, that although he was a 
steady Church-of-England man, there was, neverthe- 
less, much agreeable intercourse between him and 
them. Let me particularly name the late Mr. La 
Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profession. 
His intimacy with the English Benedictines, at Paris, 
has been mentioned ; and as an additional proof of 
the charity in which he lived with good men of the 
Romish Church, I am happy in this opportunity of 
recording his friendship with the Reverend Thomas 
Hussey^ D.D., His Catholick Majesty's Chaplain of 
Embassy at the Court of London, that very respect- 
able man, eminent not only for his powerful elo<][uence 
as a preacl^er, but for his various abilities and ao* 
quisitions. — Nay, though Johnson loved a Presby- 
terian the least of all, this did not prevent his having 
a long and uninterrupted social connexion with the 
Reverend Dr. James Fordyce, who, since his death, 
hath gratefully celebrate him in a warm strain of 
devotional composition. 
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Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the 
dying Johnson^ his characteristical manner shewed 
itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren^ in the usual style^ hoped that 
he was better; his answer was, " No, sir ; you can- 
not conceive with what acceleration I advance towards 
death." 

A man whom he had never .seen before was em- 
ployed one night to sit up with him. Being asked 
next morning how he lik^ his attendant, his answer 
was, " Not at all, sir : the fellow's an ideot ; he is 
as awkward as a turn-spit when first put into the 
wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently 
to support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and 
said, " That will do, — all that a pillow can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting 
of several stanzas, in four lines, in alternate rhyme, 
which he said he had com'posed some years bemre, * 
on occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentleman's 
coming of age ; saying he had never repeated it but 
once since he composed it, and had given but one 
copy of it. That copy was given to Mrs. Thrale, 
now Piozzi, who has published it in a book which 
she entitles " British Synonimy," but which is truly 
a collection of entertaining remarks and stories, no 
matter whether accurate or not. Being a piece of 
exquisite satire, conveyed in a strain . of pointed 
vivacity and humour, and in a manner of wnidi no 
other instance is to be found in Johnson's writings, 
I shall here insert it : 

1 [In 1780. See his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated August 8, 
1780: " You have heard in the papers how • • • is come to age: 
I have enclosed a short song of congratulation, which you must 
not shew to any body. — It is odd that it should come into any 
•body's head. I hope you will read it with candour; it is, I be- 
lieve, one of the authour's first essays in that way of writing, and 
a beginner is always to be treated with tenderness.** M.] 
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I 

Long-expected oDe-and-twenty, 

Liiig*rrog year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great ••• •••*, are now your own. 

Loosen'd from the Minor's tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell. 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 

Bid the sons of thrift farewelL 

Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

An the names that banish care; 
Lavish of your grandsire's guineas^ 

Shew the spirit of an heir. 

AH that prey on vice and foUy 

Joy to see their quarry fly; 
There l^e gamester, light and jolly, 

There the lender, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 

Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander. 

Bid them come and take their fiU. 

When the bonny blade carouses. 

Pockets full, and spirits high — 
What are acres? what are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian firiend or mother 
' TeU the woes of wilful waste; 
Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother, — 
You can hangor drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to 
him, he said, " An odd thotight strikes me : — ^we 
shall receive no letters in the grave." 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : 
—To forgive him thirty pounds which he had bor- 

VOL. V. i^ i> 
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rowed of him; — to read the Bible;— a&d nerer to 
Ufie his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily ac- 
quiesced. 

Indeed he Aewed the greatest anxiety for the re- 
ligious improvement of his friends^ to whom he dis- 
coursed of its infinite consequence. He begged ci 
Mr. Hoole to think of what he had said^ and to com- 
mit it to writing ; and^ upon being afterwards assured 
that this was done^ pressed his hands^ and in an 
earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Brocklesby having 
attended him with the utmost assiduity and kindness 
as his physician and friend^ he was peculiarly desirous 
that this gentleman should not entertain any loose 
speculative notions^ but be confirmed in the truths 
of Christianity^ and insisted on his writing down in 
his presence^ as nearly as he could coUect it^ the 
import of what passed on the subject ; and Dr. 
Brocklesby having complied with the request^ he 
made him sign the paper^ and urged him to keep it 
in his own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson^ with that native fortitude^ which^ amidst 
all his bodily distress and mental ^ suffering, never 
forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom 
he had confidence, to tell him plainly whether he 
could recover. " Give me (said he) a direct answer." 
The Doctor having first asked him if he could bear 
the whole truth, which way soever it might lead, 
and being answered that he could, declared that, in 
his opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. 
^' Then (said Johnson) I will take no more physick, 
not even my opiates ; for I have prayed that I may 
render up my soul to God unclouded." In this re- 
solution ne persevered, and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed 
by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the rerj 
effect which he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he 
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said^ ^' I will take any. thing but inebriating sus- 
tenance." 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan^ who was the son of 
his friend^ and had been always one of his great &- 
Yourites^ had^ during his last illness^ the satisfaction 
of contributing to soothe and comfort him. That 
gentleman's house, at Islington, of which he is Vicar, 
afforded Johnson, occasionaOy and easily, an agreeable 
chan^ of place and fresh air ; and he attended also 
upon him in town in the dischar^ of the sacred offices 
of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, 
that, after being in much agitation, Johnson became 
quite composed, and continued so till his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fana* 
ticism, obliged me with the following accounts : 

'' For some time before his death, all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus 
Christ. 

'^ He talked often tome about the necessity of faith 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good 
works whatever, for the salvation of mankind. 

" He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read 
his sermons. I asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
an Arian.^ ^ Because (said he) he is fullest on the 
propitiatory sacrifice.* " 

1 The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is 
thus mentioned to me in a letter from the late Dr. Adams, Master 
of Pembroke CJollege, Oxford. — *' The Doctor's prejudices were 
the strongest, and certainly in another sense the weak28t, that ever 
possessed a sensible man. You know his extreme zeal for ortho- 
doxy. But did you ever hear what he told me himself? That he 
had made it a rule not to admit Dr. darkens name in his Dic- 
tionary. This, however, wore off. At some distance of time. he 
advised with me what books he should read in defence of the 
Christian Religion. I recommended ' Clarke's Evidences di 
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Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian 
scheme^ at once rational and consolatory, uniting jus- 
tice and mercy in the Divinity, with the improve- 
ment of human nature, previous to his receiving the 
Holy Sacrament in his apartment, composed and fer« 
vently uttered this prayer : ' 

" Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
as to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, 
for the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Gfrant, O Lord, that 
my whole hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect 
repentance; make this commemoration available to 
the confirmation of my faith, the establishment of 
my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effe<7tual 
to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and par- 
don the multitude of my offences, ^less my friends ; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death ; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen." 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his 
will on the 8th and 9th of December, and settled all 
his worldly affairs, he languished till Monday, the 
13th of that month, when he expired, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, with so little apparent pain 
that his attendants hardly perceived when his disso- 
lution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas Darid^ 
has furnished me with the following particulars : 

Natural and Revealed Religion,' as the best of the kind ; and I 
find in what is called his ^ Prayers and Meditations,* that he was 
frequently employed in the latter part of his time in reading 
Clarke's Sermons.*' 

1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan took care to have it preserved, 
and has inserted it in ^' Prayers and Meditations," p. 216. 
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'^ The Doctor, from the time that he was certain 
his death was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, 
was seldom or never fretful or out of temper, and 
often said to his faithful servant, who gave me this 
account, ^ Attend, Francis, to the salvation of your 
soul, which is the object of greatest importance:' he 
also explained to him passages in the scripture, and 
seemed to have pleasiu^ in talking upon religious 
subjects. 

" On Monday, the ISth of December, the day^n 
which he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a par- 
ticular friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that 
she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnestly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into his room, followed by the younff 
lady, and delivered 'the message. The Doctor tumea 
himself in the bed, and said, ^ God bless you^ my 
dear!* These were the last words he spoke. — . 
His difficulty of breathing increased till about seven 
o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observing 
that the noise he made in breathing had ceased, went 

to the bed, and found he was dead." 

* 

About two days after his death, the foUowing very 
agreeable account was communicated to Mr. Malone, 
in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, to whom 
I am much obliged for granting me permission to 
introduce it in my work. 

'* DEAR SIR, 

" Since I saw you, I have had a long conversa- 
tion with Cawston, * who sat up with Dr. Johnson, 
from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till ten o'clock 

1 Servant to the Bight Honourable William Windham. 

D D 3 
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on Monday morning. And^ from what I can gather 
from him^ it should seem^ that Dr. Johnson was per- 
fectly composed^ steady in hope^ and resignea to 
deatn. At the interval ''of each hour^ they assist^ 
him to sit up, in hie bed, and move his legs^ which 
were in much pain; when he regularly addressed 
himself to fervent prayer ; and though^ sometimes, 
his voice failed him^ his sense never did, during that 
time. The only sustenance he received, was cider 
and water. He said his mind was prepared, and the 
time to his dissolution seemed long. At six in the 
morning, he inquired the hour, and, on being in- 
formed, said that all went on regularly, and he felt 
he had but a few hours to live. 

'^ At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted firoin 
Cawston, saying, ' You should not detain Mr. Wind- 
ham's servant : — I thank you ; bear my remembrance 
to your master.' Cawston says, that bo man could 
appear more collected, more devout, or less terrified 
at the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

" This account, which is so much more agreeable 
than, and somewhat different from, yours, has given 
us the satisfaction of thinking that that great mas 
died as he lived, full of resignation, strengthened in 
faith, and joyful in hope." 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he should 
be buried ; and on being answered, ^^ Doubtless, in 
Westminst6r-Abbey," seemed to feel a satis&ction, 
very natural to a Poet; and indeed in my opinion 
very natural to every man of any imagination, who 
has no family sepulchre in which ne can be laid with 
his fathers. Accordingly, upon Monday, December 
20, his remains were deposited in that noble and re- 
nowned edifice ; and over his grave was placed a large 
blue flag-stone, with this inscription : 
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" Samuel Johnson, LL. IJ^f^H*'"' 
Ohiit xiiidieDecembrh^jG^^^ 
Anno Domini (r^^? '^J 

M. DCC. LXXXIV. V^sT^^'/ 

His funeral was attended by a respectable number 
of his friends, particularly such of the members of 
THE Literary Club as were then in town ; and was 
also honoured with the presence of several of the Re- 
verend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, bore his pall. 
His schoolfellow. Dr. Taylor, performed the mourn- 
ful office of reading the burial service. 

I trust, I shall not be accused of affectation, when 
I declare, that I find, myself unable to express all that 
I felt upon the loss of such a ^' Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend." * I shall, therefore, not say one word 
of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,* 

1 On the subject of Johnson I may adopt the words of Sir John 
Harrington, concerning his venerable Tutor and Diocesan, Dr. 
John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wdls ; '^ who hath given me some 
helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my best studies : to whom 
I never came but I grew more religious; from whom I never went 
but I parted better instructed. Of him dierefore, my acquaintance, 
my friend, my instructor, if I speak much, it were not to be mar- 
velled; if I speak frankly, it is not to be blamed; and though I 
speak partially, it were to be pardoned." Nugce Antiqucp^ VoL I. 

S136. There is one circumstance in Sir John's character of 
ishop Still,' which is peculiarly applicable to Johnson : '^ He be- 
came so £unous a disputer, that the leamedest were even afraid to 
dispute with him: and he finding his own strength, could not 
stick to warn them in their argiiments to take heed to their answers, 
like a perfect fencer that will tell aforehand in which button he 
will give the venew, or like a cunning chess-player that will appoint 
aforehand with which pawn and in what place he will give the 
mate." Ibid* 

2 [The late Right Hon. William Gerraid Hamilton, who had. 
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which he uttered with an abrupt felicity, superior to 
all studied compositions : — *' He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing 
has a tendency to fill up. — Johnson is dead. — Let us 
go to the next best : — ^there is nobody; no man can 
be said to put you in mind of Johnson." 

As Johnson had abundsmt homage paid to him 
during his llfe,^ so no writer in this nation ever had 

been intimately acquainted with Dr. Johnson near thirty years* 
He died in London, July 16, 1796, in his 6.9di or 70th year. M.I 

I Beside the Dedications to him hy Dr. Ooldsmith, the Reverend 
Dr. Franklin, and the Reverend Mr. Wilson, which I have n^en- 
tioned according to their dates, there was one by a lady, of a ver- 
sification of ^^ Aningait and Ajut,'' and one by the ingenious Mr« 
Walker, of his ^' lUietorical Grammar.** I have introduced into 
this work several compliments paid to him in the writings of his 
contemporaries; but the number of them is so great, that we may 
fiurly say that there was almost a general tribute. 

Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to him by CoUmd 
Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh; who, on the banks of 
a rivulet in his park, where Johnson deHghted to stand and repeat 
verses, erected an urn with thefoUowinginscription: 

^' Thb !^ot was often dignified by the presence of 

Samuel Johxsok, LL. D. 

Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of 

Christianity, 
Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.*' 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fame, we must reckon 
the extraordinary zeal of the artists to extend and perpetuate his 
image. I can enumerate a bust by Mr. Nollekens, and the many 
casts which are made from it ; several pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, from one of which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, 
Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful miniature in enamel : one by 
Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua's sister: onelby.Mr. Zoffimij; 
and one by Mr. Opie; and the following engravings of his por- 
trait : 1 . One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietors' edition 
of his folio Dictionary. — 2. One from ditto, by ditto, for their 

quarto edition 3. One from Opie, by Heath, for Harrison's 

oiition of his Dictionary. — 4. One from Nollekens' bust of him, by 
Bartolozzi; for Fielding's.quarto edition of liis Dictionary. — b* One 
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such an accumulation of literary honours after his 
death. A sermon upon that event was preached in 
St. Mary's church, Oxford, before the University, by 
the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen College.* 

small, from Harding, by Trotter, for his " Beauties.'*— 6. One 
small, from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his " Lives of the Poets."— 

7. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The Rambler."— 

8. One small, from an original drawing, in the possession d Mr. 
John Simco, etched by Trotter, for another edition of his " Lives 
of the Poets." — 9. One small, no painter's name, etched by Taylor, 
for his Johnsoniana. — 10. One folio whole-length, with his oak- 
stick, as described in Boswell's ^' Tour,'* drawn and etched by 
Trotter. — I L Onelai^ mezzodnto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. 
— 12. One large Roman head, from Sir Joshua, by Marchi. — 13. 
One octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, 
for his works. — 14. One small, from a drawing from the lue, and 
engraved by Trotter, for his Life published by Kearsley. — 15. One 
large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. Townley, of 
the Conunons), an ingenious artist, who resided some time at Berlin, 
and has the honour of being engraver to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. This is one of the finest mezzotintos that ever was exe« 
cuted ; and what renders it of extraordinary value, the plate was 
destroyed after four or five impressions only were taken ofi; One 
of them is in the possession of Sir William Scott Mr. Townley 
has lately been prevailed with to execute and publish another of the 
same, that it may be more generally circulated among the admirers 
of Dr. Johnson. — 16. One large, from Sir Joshua's first picture of 
him, by Heath, for this work in quarto. — 17. One octavo, by Baker, 
for the octavo edition. — 18. And one for ^^Lavater*s Essa]rs on 
Physiognomy,** in which Johnson's countenance is analysed upon 
the principles of that fanciful writer. — There are also several seals 
with his head cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that 
eminent artist, Edward Burch, Esq. R. A. in the possession of 
the younger Dr. Charles Burney. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that 
there are copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head im- 
pressed on them, which pass current as half-pence there, and in 
the neighbouring parts of the coimtry. 

. I It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr- Agutter says, 
" My sermon before the University was more engage! with Dr. 
Johnson's moral than his intellectual character. It particularly 
examined his fear of death, and suggested several reasons for the 
apprehensions of the good and the indi£feience of the infidel in 
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The hives, the MeoMin^ 4e Essays^ 'both in prose 
andTfaase, wUdk hvfe been published conoeming him^ 
^vtmld maike many volumes. The numerous attacks 
too upon him^ I consider as part of his consequence^ 
upon the principle which he himself so well knew and 
asserted. Many who trembled at his presence^ were 
forward in assault^ when they no longer apprehended 
danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was 
invidiously snarling at his fame^ at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's table^ the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed^ with 
his usual bold animation^ " Ay, now that the old lion 
is dead^ every ass thinks he may kick at him." 

A monument for him^ in Westminster- Abbey^ was - 
resolved upon soon after his deaths and was supported 
by a most respectable contribution; but the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's having come to a resolution 
of admitting monuments there, upon a liberal and 
magnificent plan, that Cathedral was afterwards fixed 
on, as the place in which a cenotaph should be erected 
to his memory: and in the cathemral of his native city 
of Lichfield, a smaller one is to be erected.* To com- 
pose his epitaph, could not but excite the warmest 
competition of genius.' If laudari h laudato viro be 

thdr last houn ; this was illustrated by contrasting the death of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume: the text was Job xxi. 22—26.'* 

1 [This monument has been since eiiected. It consists of a 
Medallion, with a tablet btoeath, on which is this inscription : 

" The friends of Samuel JoHNsbx, LL. D. 

A native of Lichfield, 

Erected this Monument, 

As a tribute of respect 

To the Memory of a man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere Christian. 

He died Dec. 13, 1784, aged 75." M.] 

2 The Reverend Dr. Parr, on being requested to undertake it, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Esq. 

** I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler writer. 
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praise which is highly estimable^ I should not forgive 
myself were I to omit the following sepulchral verses 

The variety and splendour of Johnson's attainments, the peculiarities 
of his character, his private virtues, and his literary publications, 
fill me with confusion and dismay, when I reflect upon the confined 
and difl^cult species of composition, in which altme they can be ex- 
pressed, irith propriety, upon his monument" 

But I understand that this great scholar, and warm admirer of 
Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicitations^ and executed the 
very difficult undertaking. 

[Dr. Johnson's Monument, consisting of a Colossal Figure 
leaning against a column (but not very strongly resembling hun), 
has since th^ deatli of our authour been placed in St. PauPs Ca- 
thedral, having been first opened to publick view, Feb. 23, 1796. 
^e Epitaph was written by the Rev. Dr. Pair, and is as follows : 

' A ^ a 

SAMVELI • lOHNSON 

GIIAMMATICO • ET • CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM • ANGLICORVM • LlTrERATE • PERITO 

POETAE • LVMINIBVS • SENTENTIARVM 

ET • PONDERIBVS • VERBORVM • ADMIRABIU 

MAGISIHO • VIRTVTIS • GRAVISSIMO 
HOMINI • OPTIMO • ET • SINGVLARIS • EXEMPLI 



QVI • VIXIT • ANN • Lxxv • MENS • il. • DIEB • xiiil. 

DECESSIT • IDIB • DECEMBR • ANN • CHRIST • do • locc ' Uixxml 

SEPVLT • IN • AED • SANCT • PETR • WESTMONASTERIENS. 

xul • KAL • lANVAR • ANN • CHRIST • do • lacc 'xxxxv 

AMICI • ET • SODALES • LITTERARII 

PECVNIA-CONLATA 

H • M • f ACIVND • CVRAVER. 

On a icroll in his hand are the following words: 

ENMAKAPESZinoxaKANTAfilOSElHAMOIBH 

On one side of the monumen t — Faciebat Jo hanmes Bacok, 
ScvLPToa, Akn. Christ. i[J)cc.lxxxxv. 

The Subscription for this monument, which cost eleven hundred 
guineas, was begun by the Literaky Club, and completed by 
the aid of Dr. Johnton's other friends and admhreis. M. ] 
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on the authour of The English Dictionary, written 
by the Right Honourable Henry Flood : * 

" No need of Latin or of Ghreek to grace 

Our JoHK80N*8 memory, or inscribe lus grave; 
His native language claims this moumfiil space. 
To pay the immortality he gave.*' 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of this work, that 
they who have honoured it with a perusal may be 
considered as well acquainted with him. As, how- 
ever, it may be expected that I should collect into one 
Tiew the capital and distinguishing features of this 
extraordinary man, I shall endearour to acquit my« 
self of that part of my biographical undertaking,' 

1 To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr. Malcme, 
by whom these lines were obligingly communicated, requests me 
to add the following remark : 

^^ In justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, and 
highly meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which his tran- 
flcencbnt talents did the highest honour, as' well as the most im- 
portant service ; it should be observed, that these lines were by 
no means intended as a regular monumental inscription for Dr. 
Johnson. Had he undert^en to write an appropriated and dis- 
criminative epitaph for that ezcdlent and extraordinary man, 
those who knew Mr. Flood's vigour of mind will have no doubt 
that he would have produced one worthy of his illustrious subject 
But the fact was merdy this: In Dec. 1789, after a lai^ sub- 
scription had been made for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which 
Mr. Flood liberally contributed, Mr. Malone happened to call on 
him at his house, in Bemers-stieet, and the conversation turning 
on the proposed monument, Mr. Malone maintained that the 
epitaph, by whomsoever it should be written, ought to be in Latin. 
Mr. Flood thought diflTerently.- The next morning, in the postscript 
to a note on another subject, he mentioned that he continued of 
the same opinion as on the preceding day, and ^bjoined the lines 
above given." 

1 As I do not see any reason to give a different character of my 
illustrious friend now, from what I formerly gave, the greatest 
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faewever difficult it may be to do that which many of 
my readers will do better for the^iselves. 

His figure was large and well formed^ and his coun- 
tenance of the cast of an ancient statue ; yet his ap- 
pearance was rendered strange and somewhat uncouth^ 
by convulsive cramps^ by the scars of that distemper 
which it was once imagined the royal touch could 
cure^ and by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the 
use only of one eye ; yet so much does mind govern 
and even supply the deficiency of organs^ that his 
visual perceptions^ as far as they extended^ were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his 
temperament^ that he never knew the natural joy of a 
free and vigorous use of his limbs : whep he walked^ 
it was like the struggling gait of one in fetters ; when 
he rode^ he had no command or direction of hishorse^ 
but was carried as if in a balloon. That with his con- 
stitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy-five years^ is a proof that an inherent vivida 
vis is a powerful preservative of the human frame. 

Man is^ in general^ made up of contradictory qua- 
lities ; and these will ever shew" themselves in strange 
succession, where a consistency, ip: appearance at least, 
if not reality, has not been attained by long habits of 
philosophical discipline. In proportion to the native 
vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities will 
be the more prominent, and more difi^cult to be ad- 
justed ; and, therefore, we are not to wonder, that 
Johnson exhibited an eminent example of this remark 
which I have made upon human nature. At dif- 
ferent times, he seemed a different map, in some 
respects ; not, however, in any great or essential ar- 
ticle, upon which he had fiilly employed his mind, 
and settled certain principles of duty, but only in hb 

part of the sketdi of him in my <' Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides'' is here adopted. 

VOL. V. E E 
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manners^ and in the display of argument and fimcy hi 
bis talk. He was prone to superstition^ but not to 
credulity. Thougb bis imagination migbt incline 
bim to a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious, 
bis vigorous reason examined the evidence with jea- 
lousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian^ of 
high Cburcb-of-£ngland and monarchical prihdples, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be questioned ; 
and had, perhaps, at an early period^ narrowed his 
mind somewhat too much, botti as "to religion and 
politicks. His being impressed with the danger of 
extreme latitude in either, thougb be was of a very 
independent spirit, occasioned his appearing somewhat 
unfevourable to the prevalence of that noble freedom 
of sentiment which is the best possession of man. Nor 
can it be denied^ that he bad many prejudices ; which, 
however, frequently suggested many of bis pointed 
sayings, that rather shew a playfulness of fancy than 
any settled malignity. He was steady and inflexible 
in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality; 
both from a regard for the order of society, and from 
a veneration for the Great Source of all order; cot- 
rect, nay stern in his taste ; hard to please, and easily 
offended; impetuous and irritable in his temper, but 
of a most humane and benevolent heart,* which shewed 
itself not only in a most liberal charity, as far as his 
circumstances would allow, but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence. He was afRicted with a bodily 
disease, which made him often restless and fretful; 
and with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of 

1 In the Olla Podrida^ a collection of Essays published at 
Oxford, there is an admirable paper upon the charactet of Johnsoh, 
written by the Rever^id Dr. Home, the last excellent Bidiop of 
Norwich. The following passage is eminently happy:— '^ To 
reject wisdom, because the person of him who communicates it is 
uncouth, and his manners are inelegant ;^>what is it, but tb throv 
away apine-apple, and assign for a reason the loagfaness of its coat ?*' 
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which darkened the brightness of his fancy^ and gare 
a gloomy cast to his' whole course of tjiinking : we, 
therefore, ought not to wonder at his sallies of im- 
patience and passion at any time; especially when 
provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or presunmiig pe- 
tulance ; and allowance must be made for his uttermg 
hasty jand satirical sallies even against his best friends. 
An^ surely, when it is considered, that, '^amidst 
sickness and sorrow,'* he exerted his faculties in so 
many works for the benefit of mankind, and particularly 
that he achieved the great and admirable Dictionary 
of our language, we must be astonished at his re- 
solution. The solemn text, '' of him to whom much 
is g^ven, much will be required," seeips to have been 
ever present to his mind, in a rigorous sense, and to 
have made him dissatisfied with his labours and acts 
of gobdness, however comparatively great; so that 
the unavoidable consciousness of his superiority was, 
in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered so 
much firom this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made solitude frightful, that it may 
be said of him, " If in this life only he had hope, he 
was of all men most miserable." He loved praise, 
when it was lH*pught to him ; but was too proud to 
seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. 
As he was general and unconfined in his studies, he 
cannot be considered as master of any one particular 
science ; but he had accumulated a vast and various 
collection of learning and knowledge, which was so 
arranged in his mind, as to be ever in readiness to be 
brought forth. But his superiority over other learned 
men consisted chiefly in what may be called the art 
of thinking, the art of using his mind ; a certain con- 
tinual power of seizing the useful substance of all that 
he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible 
manner ; so that knowledge, which we often see to be 
no better than lumber in men of dull understanding. 
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WBI8, in him^ true^ evideat^ and actual wisdom. His 
moral precepts are practical ; for they are drawn from 
an intimate acquaintance with human nature. His 
maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on th^ 
basis of common sense^ and a very attentiv'e and minute 
survey of real life. His mind was so fidl of imagery, 
that he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet it is 
remarkable, that, however rich his prose is in this 
respect, his poetical pieces, in general, have not much 
of that splendour, but are rather distinguished by 
strong sentiment, and acute observation, conveyed in 
harmonious and energetick verse, particularly in 
heroick couplets. Though usually grave, and even 
awful in his deportment, he possessed uncommon and 
peculiar powers of wit and humour; he frequently 
indulged himself in colloquial pleasantry; and the 
heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in his com- 
pany; with this grfeat advantage, th^t it was entirelj 
free from any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, it 
was salutary to those who shared in it. He had ac- 
customed himself to such accuracy in his common con- 
versation,' that he at all times expressed his thoughts 

1 Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be found 
in any age, parts of his character «re admirably expressed by Cla- 
rendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom the noble and 
masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford: — '^ Such an 
immenseness of wit, such a solidity of judgement, so infinite a 
fancy, bound in by a most Ic^cal ratiocination. — His acquaintance 
was cultivated by the most polite and accurate men, so that his 
house was an University in less volume, whither they came, not 
so much for repose as study, and to examine and refine those 
grosser propositions, which laziness and consent made current in 
conversation." 

Bayle's account of Menage may also be auoted as exceedin^y 
applicable to the great subject of this work. — ^' His illustrious 
friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection 
entitled Menagiana. Those who judge of things aright, will con- 
fess that this collection is very proper to shew the extent of genius 
And learning which was the diaracter of Menage. And I may bo 
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with grea,t force^ and an elegant choice of language^ 
the eiect of which was aided by hi^ having a loud 
voice^ and a slow deliberate utterance. In him werQ 
united a most logical head with a most fertile imagin^r- 
tion^ which gave him an extraordinary advantage in 
arguing ; for he could reason close or wide, as he saw 
best for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be 
the greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists of 
declamation ; and, from a spirit of contradiction, and 
a delight in shewing his powers, he would often main- 
tain the wrong side with equal warmth and ingenuity ; 
so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions 
could seldom be gathered from his talk ; though when 
he was in company with a single friend, he would 

bold to say, that the excellent works he published will not distin- 
guish him from other learned men so advantageously as this* To 
publish books of great learning, to 'make Greek and Latin, verses 
exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, I ow^; neither 
is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more difficult to find men 
who can furnish discourse about an inmiite number of things, and 
who can diversify them an hundred ways. How many authours 
are there, who are admired for their works, on account of the vast 
learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to sustain a 
conversation. Those who know Menage only by his books, might 
think he resembled those learned men^ but if you shew the Me- 
XAGIANA, you distinguish- him from them, and make him known 
by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There it 
appears that he was a man who spoke oiF-hand a thousand good 
tmngs. His memory extended to what was ancient and modem; 
to the court and to the city; to the dead and to Ihe living lan- 
guages; to things serious and things jocose; in a word, to a 
thousand sorts of subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some 
reader? of the Menagiana^ who did not consider circumstances, 
caused admiration in other rraders, who minded the difference 
between what a man speaks without preparation, and that whidi 
he prepares for the press. And, theriefore, we cannot sufficiently 
commend the care which his illustrious fri^ds took to erect a 
monument so capable of giving him |p[imortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what tliey had heard him say ; for, in so 
doing, they had^not been faithiful historians of his conversation.^* 

E E 3 ' 
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discuss a subject with genuine fairness ; but be was 
too conscientious to make errour permanent and per- 
nicious^ by deliberately writing it; and^ in all his 
numerous works> he earnestly inculcated what ap- 
peared to him to be the truth ; his piety being con- 
stant^ and the ruling principle of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson^ a man whose talents^ 
acquirements^ and virtues^ were so extraordinary^ that 
the more his character is considered^ the more ne will 
be regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reverence. 
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his style compared with Johnson's, L 176. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 330. 

Adey, Miss Mary, L 14 ; iiL 188. 

" Adventurer," Hawkesworth's, L 162, 183, 198, 201. 

Adultery, ii. 150; iv. 179. 

JEgH jEpTiemerU^ Johnson's, v. 266. 

Agar, W. E. Esq. iiL 313, ». 

Agutter, Rev. Mr. his sermon on Johnson's death, v* 309. 

Agriculture, L 248. 

Akenside's poetry, iL 252; iiL 225. 

-~— — — his early friend^im widi Charles Townshend, iiL 199 

Akerman, Mr. Keeper of Newgate, character and anecdotes off 
iv. 266. 

Alchymy, iii. 97. 

*' Aleppo, Siege of,' a tragedy, iv. 98. 

Alfred, L 137. 

hisWiU, V. 18. 
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Allen, Mr. the printer, ii. 72 ; iv. 151 ; v. S35. 

— Johnaon*8 letter to, v. 108. 

America and Americans, liL 23, 40, 49, 43 ; iv. 45, 129, 362. 

Amyat, Dr. his anecdote of Dr. Johnson, t 311, n. 

Anderson, Professor, at Glasgow, iiL 314. 

Angelone*s Letters, iv. 390. 

Angels, V. 174, n. 

Anthologia^ v. 271. 

Antiquities, study of iv. 250. 

Arbuthnot, iL 33. 

Argyle, Archibald, Duke of, iiL 2G4. 

Armorial bearings, as ancient as the si^e of Troy, iL 266. 

Armstrong, Dr. i 341 ; iiL 312. 

Arnold, &. on insanity, iv. 17. 

Articles, thirty-nine, iL 240. 

Ascham, Roger, Johnson's life o^ iL 66. 

Ash, John, 5l. D. founder of the Enmelian dnb, ▼. 282. 

Aphboume, mistress of an inn there, iv. 47. 

Astle, Thomas, Esq. v. 18. 

Rev. Mr. v. 195. 

Aston, Molly, L 50, 326; iv. 178, 336, n, 

— ^ Mrs. her maiden sistep, iii 1 88* 

Athol porridge, iv. 360. 

Atterbury, Kshop, his Ameral sermon on Lady Cntta, iv* 69. 

Attomies, Johnson V notion of them, ii. 144. 

Avarice, iii. 263 ; iv. 159. 

Auchinlecky Lord, (the Authour*s fiitber), iii. 136. 

place of, iiL 134. 

Authours, of deciding on their MSS. iL 280 ; iv. 157^ 
■ of their writing for profit, iv. 3. 

— • respect due to them^ iv. 152. See ^ookt. 

should put as much into their bpoks as they wiH hoU> 



iL321. 

had better be attacked than unnotiaed^ iv* 9%% 



Authour, the young, ( Johnson*s.poem), i. 24, 
Authoursh^, iv. 1'57. 



B. 

Bacon, Lord Verulam, iv. 34 ; v. 165. 

his rules for conversation, v. 117. 

Badcock, Rev.' Mr. v. 297, «. 

Bagshaw, Rev. Thomas, iL 343. 

— — - Johnson^s letters to, ii. 343 ; v. 232* 
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Baker, Sir Geo. v. 237. 

Ballads, (andent), ii. 999. 

Balloons, v. 240. 

Ballow, Thomas. Esq. (the lawyer), iiL 916. 

Baltick, Johnson's proposed expedition to the, iii. 333. 

Banks^ Sir Joseph's Epigram on his Goat, ii 939. 

— his Voyages, ii. 9 J7. 

Barber, Mr. Francis, i. 1 84, 1 88 ; iL 909, 203 ; iv. 499. 

Johnson's letters to him, iL 156. 

Barclay, Mr. the young authour, iL 98. 

— » Mr. one of Mr. Thrale's suocesson, iv. 395. 

Baretti, Joseph, L 997, 306, 338 ; iL 159; iiL 987. 

<— — the first who received copy money in Italy, iiL 887. 

' his Frustra Letterana, iv. 14. 

.— — .— his trial, iL 181. 

Johnson's letters to him, L 998, 306, 314. 

Barnard, Rev. Dr. (Bishop of limerick), iiL 35 ; iv. 399. 
Barretier, J. P. Johnson's Life of, L 109. 
Barrington, Hon. Daines, ii. 333 ; iv. 159. 
Barrow, Rev. Dr. his sermons, iv. 383. 
Barrowby, Dr. v. 176. 

Barry, Sir Edward, M. D. hi^ notion that |>ulsation occasionf 
death by attrition : refuted by Johnson, iii. 997. 

James, Esq. (the painter), Johnson's letter to, v. 84. 

— — — his paintings, v. 105. 

Bateman, Edward, Tutor of Christ-cfaurch, his lectuzes, L 47. 

Bath, Johnson's visit to, iii. 936. 

Bathurst, Dr. Richard, L 197, 199, 336. 

Baxter, Richard, his works, iL 361 ; v. 105. 

— ^ Anacreon, v. 1 29. 

Bayle's Dictionary, iL 33. 

Beech, Thomas, ii. 3. ^ 

Besttie, Dr. iL 230, 934; v. 71. 

— ' letter from Johnson to, iv. 969. 

Beauderk, Topham, Esq. L 194 ; iv. 261. 

— — his violent altercation with Johnson, iv. 990. 

— — his death, iv. 261. 

Beauty, manly, described by Shakspeare and Milton, iv. 353. 

Beauties of Johnson, i. 168 ; v. 36. 

Bedlam, iiL 96 ; v. 90. 

Beggars, iv. 236. 

' Beggars' Opera,' iiL 88, 89; iv. 158. 

Beldbier, Surgeon, iii. 246. 

Bellamy, Mrs. her letter to Johnson, v. 125, n> 

Belsham, Mr. bis ^ Essay on DiamatidE Poetry, L 393. 
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Bentham, the Rev. Dr. iiL 1 68. 

Bentley, Dr. verses by., iv. 302, n. 

Berenger, Richard, Esq. iv. 369. 

Beresford, Mrs. and Miss, v. 167. 

Berkeley, Bishop, iL 74, 219; iv. 306. 

Berwick, Duke of, his memoirs, iv. l25. 

3Beville, Rev. Mr. his ingenious defence of Hammond, it* 343, s. 

Bewley, Mr. his enthusiastick veneration for Johnson, v. 19. 

Bible, diie, should be read with the comments by Lowtfa, Patrick, 

and Hammond, iii 247. 
' Bibliotheca, Harkiamy' I 115. 
Bicknel, Mr. i 235. 
Bickerstaff, Mr. Isaac, iL 17S. 
< Biddulph, Miss Sydney,' the Novel, i 332. 
* Biographia Britannica,^ iv. 15. 
Biography, remarks on, L 1, 10; iii. 169, 354. 
Birch, Rev. Dr. Thomas, L 123, ft. 144. 

Johnson's letters to, i. 178, 229. 

his letter to Johnson on his DiotioDaiy, i. 930. 

Birds, their migration, ii. 190, 333. 

Bishops, iv. 335, 356* Sed Clergy, 

Blackfiiars Bridge, i. 289, n. 

Black-letter books, their i^ue, iL 208. 

Blacklock*s poetry, ii 69. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, assisted in his * Creation,' ii. 195. 

■ Johnson's Life of, iv. 333. 

Blackstone, Sir William, ii. 366, 429 ; iv. 219, 378. 

Blackwell, Anthony, i. 51. 

Blagden, Dr. iv. 309. 

Bla&, Rev. Dr. Hugh, his Sermons, lii 289; iv. 13, 50, 176. 

his account of ' Pope's Essay on Man,' iv. 237. 

Rev. Robert, author of ' The Grave,' iiL 338. 

- Robert, Esq. Solicitor-General for Scotland, iiL 238, «• 
Blake, Admiral, Johnson's life of, L 109* 

Blaney, Elizabeth, Lid; v. 257. 

Blank verse, iL 212 ; iv. 96, 157, 320, 340. 

Blenheim Park, iiL 172. 

Blue-stocking Club, iv. 385. 

Boerhaave, Johnson's Life of, L 102. 

Boetius magit Philosophus qudm Chrutianas^ iL 215* 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, first Viscount, his works, L 31 1. 

Bolton, Mr. Birmingham, iiL 181. 

Bonaventura, ii. 99. 

Books and booksellers, iii. 149 j iv. 16. 

Boothby, Miss Hill, some- account pf, iv« 336, n. 
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Boothbj, Johnson*s letter to, iv. €35, n. 
Boscawen, Hon. Mrs. iv. 16S. 
Boscovitch, Pere, in. 1 28. 
Bosville, Godfrey, Esq. iv. 195, 376. 

Mrs. ii. 257. 

BoswELL, (the Authour of this Work.) 

■ introduced to Johnson, i. 318, and ii. 2, 3, 6. 

his ' Account of Corsica,' ii. 107, 119, 153, 163, n. 

dected of the Lite&art Club, ii 323. 

his " Letter to the People of Scotland,' v. 141. 

his Letter on Fox's In&t Bill, v. 143. 

— «-— — Johnson's argument in favour of his trying his fortune 
in London, V. 231. 

Johnson's excellent letter to him on his succeeding to 



his estate, v. 41. 

Johnson's other letters to him, iL 74, 101, 117, 152; 



163, 197, 228,234,289,292,349,350,351,353,356,357, 
359; iu. 1,4,5,6, 11, 14, 15,17,20,23,25,38,98. 100, 
103, lee, 131, 133, 136, 137, 142, 144, 14t3, 147, 148,256, 
278, 279, 284, 236, 295, 297, 303, 315, 318, 324, 327, 328, 
329, 334 ; iv. 49,53,55,1 16, 199,205,209, 226, 232, ^49; 
252, 256, 270, 351 ; v. 21,22, 34,36, 40, 41, 44, 111, 130, 
141, 143, 145, 147, 148,265. 

letters to Johnson from him, iL 120, 153, 228; S33, 



290, 354 ; iii 9, 10, 18, 21, 23, 36, 105, 128, 145» 277, 280, 
282,291, £96, 299, 300, 310, 316, 317, 322, 327, 331 ; iv. 
48, 50, 54, 59. 61, 62, 1 15, 196, 208, 226, 231, 246, 251, 
268. 

Mrs. ii. 356, 359 ; iv. 2, 60, 258. 

Johnson's letters to, iii. 277, 326 ; v. 43, 45 { her 



answer, v. 45. 

■ Dr. his character of Johnson, iii, 203. 

Thomas David, Esq. iv. 268 ; v. 3d4. 

James, Esq. (the authour's second son), iii. 207. 

Veronica, (the authour's eldest dau^ter), iii. 297* 



Bouchier, Govemour, iv. 367. 
Boufflers, Mad. de, iii. 128. 
* Boulter's Monument,' a poem, i. 257. 
Bowles, William, Esq. v. 115. 
Bowyer, printer, his life, v. 259. 
Boyse, Mr. Samuel, V. 291. 
Braithwaite, Daniel, Esq. v. 162. 

Bramhall, Archbishop, hisilrork on Liberty and Necessity, ii. 100. 
Bribery, iiL 64. 

Procklesby, Dr. his Idnd atteHtioii to Johnson, v. 114, 149, 150, 
218,233,303. 
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BiodleBby, Johnson*! letten tO| v. 933. \ 
Brodie, Captain, i. 396. . 
Brown, Mr. Thomas, Johnson's English teadier, i. 18. | 
Isaac Hawkins, Esq. iii. 63. 

■ , Dr. John, ii. 218. 

■ Rev. Mr. Robert of Utrecht, his confutation of Hume^ 
iy. 127. 

(capability), iv.235* 



Browne,' Sir Thomas, Johnson's life of, L 174 ; his style how fiur 

' imitated by Johnson, i. 1 74. 
Brates, the hudships suffered by ihem recompensed by the care of 

man, iii* 242. 
-— — — not endued with reason, ii. 334. 
Brydone's Tour,iy. 193. 
fiudum. Earl of, anecdote of, iL 263. 
Budianan, iL 62, 1 82 ; ▼. 70. 
Buckingham, Catherine, Duchess of, iv. 79. 
Budgel^ Eustace, iii. 237. 
Budworth, Mr. y. 296, ru 
Bu£fim, remark on, ui. 274. 
Buiryan's * Pilgrim's Progress,' iL 322. 
Bunal Service, y. 94. 
Burlce, Right Hon. Edmund, anecdotes of, and remarks «n, iL 

112,218; iii. 171,276; y. 160, 295. 

— las Boti'-mots, iv. 1 60. 

' his universal ki^wledge, iv. 305 ; y. 1 60. 

— the Autho\ir introduce to him, iL 324. 

■ liis Letter to the Sherifis of Bristol censured by Johnson, 
iv. '27. 

■ ■ his * Essay on the Sublime,' &c. ii 178. 

■ — his ' Letter on the Affairs of America,* iv. 27. 
Richard, jun. Esq. v. 101, 952. 



Burman, Johnson^s Life Of, L 1 15. 

Burnet's History of his own Times, ii. 299. 

■ ' his Life of Rochester, iv. 33. 

Burney, Dr. iiL 395 ; v. 242. 

. Johnson's letters to him, L 231, 261, 265 ; iL 99 ; v. 242. 

— his anecdotes of Johnson, v. 19. 

Mrs. v. 90. 



•^ Miss, and her works, v. 104, 159, 277. 



Burrowes, Rev. Robert, remarks and imitations by, y. 273. 
Burton's books, v. 139. 

' Anatomy of Melancholy/ ii. 208. 

Bopks. v. 139. 

Bute, Earl of, i. 308 ; iii. 76, 77, 73, 192 ; y. 1. 
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Bute, John8on*s letters to, i. 310, 313. 
Butter, Dr. ui. 197; iv. 4. 
Bjmg, Admiral, ii. 915. 

his epitaph, i. 254. ' 

— - Hon. John, his letter to Mr. Malone, v. 305. 

C. 

CaUimachus, iv. 283. 

Cambridge, Richard Owen, Esq. iii. 84 ; iy. 90 ; v. 77, 78. 

University, Jolmson's visit to, ii. 88. i 

Camden, Charles, first Lord, iv. 149. 

Cameron, Dr. Archibald, i. 108. 

Campbell, Hon. Archibald, v. 170. 

Dr. John, ii. 25, 147, 301 ; iv. 83. 

his « Political Survgr,' iii 170. 

— — Rev. Dr. Thomas, iii. 66, 73. 

Mungo, iv. 29. 

Canut Mekhior, liL 112. 

Capel*s Shakspeare, iv. 285. 

Cardan, his method of composing his mind, iv. 1 8. 

Careless, Mrs. Johnson*s love, id. 1 82. 

' Careless Husband,* comedy of, i. 136. 

Carleton, Captain, his ' Memoirs,' v. 214. 

Carlisle, Earl of, iv.d9l ; v. 128. 

Carte, Thomas, the historian, i. 18. 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, i. 88, 103 ; iv. 9 ; v. 159. 

Carthusians, iiL 160. 

Cathcart, Lord, iv. 183. 

Catholicks. See Religion. 

Cator, John, Esq. Johnson's character of him, and his fine seat, 
V. 197, 

Cattle Extraordinary, iii. 349. 

Cave, IVIr. Edward, Johnson's Life of, i. 201 5 iv. 159; v. 297. 

Johnson's letters to him, i. 57, 72, 85, 99—102, 117, 118, 

127. 

Chamberlayne, Rev. Mr. v. 172. 

Chambers, Cadierine, i. 340 ; ii. 140. 

* Ephraim, his jproj^osal for his Dictionary, (probably for 

the second edition of it), and Sur W, Temple's writings con- 
tributed to form Johnsoil's style, L 172, 334. 
■ Sir Robert, ii. S46. 

I — Johnson's letters to him,,L 217. 

Sir William, v. 72.—' Herwck Episde' to him ap- 



proved by Johnson, iv. 390. 
VOL. V. ¥ ^ 
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Ouunier, Antonj, Esq. iii. 316. 
Chapone, Mrs. i. 157. 

■ Johnson*8 letter to, v. 129. 
Chaitde, Johnson's on Dr. Bernard, Lord Bishop of limerick, 

T. 77. 
Chailemont, James, first Earl of, iv. 360. 
ChaddB I. ii. SOO; in. 90. > , , , . . ^ 
Charlff II. iii. 65. I Johnson's opmion of. 

Charltf y. his celebration of his funeral obsequies in his lifethne, 

h. 86. 
Chastity. See Marriage. 
Chatham, Earl of, v. 200. 
Chattnton's Poems, iii. 241. 
Chesterfield, Ixnd, L 143, 202, 210, 211, 337 ; ii. 298 ; iv. 189; 

V. 213. 
' his Letters, i. 210 ; iii. 55* 

-^^— — ^— — — mi^t be made a very pretty book, iii. 

843. 

Johnson's severe letter to him, i. 205. 



Cheyne's « English Malady,' iii. 221. 

Cheynel, Johnson's Life of, L 180. 

Children, L 22 ; ii. 187 ; jii. 325, n. See Education, 

Cholmonddey, Hon. Mrs. iv. 156. 

— — — George James, Esq. v. 225. 

Christian, Rev. Mr. his solution of a strange fact at St. Kilda, 

iL 147. 
Christian religion, evidence of, iL 8, 35, 49 ; iv. 29, 154. 
Churchai's poetry, ii. 16, 26. 

Churton, Rev. Mr. Ralph, his excellent remarks, t. 95, n, 183. 
Chymistry, v. 1 1 8. 
Cibber, CoUey, ii. 11, 12, 180 ; iii 64, 264. 

Theophilus, his ' lives of the Poete,' iiL 223, 224, «. 

Clarendon, Lord, continuation of his ' History,' iiL 148. 
— — his style, iv. 97. 

— commendation of, L 241. 

Claret, its ineffica^ as wine, iv. 172, 217. 

Clarke, Richud, Esq. v. 140. 

— ^— Dr. lus works, v. 303. 

' Cleone,* Dodsley's, i. 264 ; iv. 299. 

*■ Oleonice,* Hoole's, iii. 16. I 

Clergy, the, ii. 211, 260, 326 ; iii. 337; iv. 142, 151, 356. 

Clergjrman, advice to a young one, iv. 272. 

Clerk, Su: P.J. iv. 361. 

Climate, contributes little to happiness, ii. 281. 

Clive, Lord, iv. 188. 
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Clive, Mrs. the actress, iv. 287. 

Club, Essex-head, iv. 266 ; v. 136. 

Eumelian, v. 282. 

■— — Literary. See L, 

CoachmakerVhall Debating Society, iv. 3'74< 

Cobb, Mrs. iv. 247. 

Cock-lane ghost, iL 16 ; iv. 106. 

Colchester, ii. 70. 

Collections in writing, their use, ii. 1 79. 

Coll^ tutor, an old one*8 advice to one of his pupils relative to 
composition, iL 321. 

Collins, the poet, L 219, 317, 337, 338 ; 'iii.288. 

Colman, George, Esq. iiL 46; iv. 290. 

' his • Letter from Lexiphanes,* v. 275. 

Combabus^ iv. 78, n. 

Commandment, the ninth, i 136. 

Condescension, iiL 203 ; iv. 284. 

Confession, auricular, ii. 192 ; iii. 250. 

Conge d'elire, v. 205. 

Congreve, his works, ii. 175, 182; iv. 28. 

— ^ — Johnson^s Life of, iv. 334. 

. Rev. Mr. L 19; iii. 181. 

* Connoisseur,* the, iL 28. 

O'Connor, Charles, Esq. his ^ Account of Ireland,' L 259. 
■ Johnson's letter to, iiL 305. 

Const, Francis, Esq. iii. 210, ft* 

Controversial writings, iiL 26i5. 

Convents, iiL 159. 

Conversation, in. 83, 946 ; iv. 26, 175 ; v. 52, 69, 1 17. 

solid, disagreeable to men of moderate capacity, be- 
cause they are left out of company by it, iiL 246, « 

Converts, iL 1 92. 

Cook, Captain, iii.i 202. 

Cooper, John Gilbert, Esq. iv. 285. 

Convocation, the, of thedergy, iL 68. 

Coriat, Tom, ii. 262. 

Cork and Orrery, John, Earl of, iL 216 ; iv. 24, 79, 89, 151 ; iv. 
296. 

Corn-laws of Ireland, iL 2 1 8. 

Corsican language, ii. 173. 

Cotterell, Misses, i 192. 

Country gentlemen, iv. 21. 

■ should visit London with their wives to ac- 
quire topicks of conversation, ivt 21* 

Country life, iv, 92. 
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Courtship of great men, how ^ allowable, ii. 106 ; iv. 30. 
Clourtenay, John, Esq. his poem on Johngon*a character, L 175, 

255, 335 ; ii 358. 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, iii. 91. 
Cowley, Johnson's Life of, iv. 316. 

• the edition of his select works by Bishop Hurd, iiL 233. 

Coxeter, Thomas, Esq. his great collection of English poetry, iiL 

357. 
the Lives of the Poets, by Shields and Cibber, compileii 

from his manuscripts, iiL 357, ti* 
Crabbe, Rev. Mr. his ' Village,' v. 60. 
Cradock, Joseph, Esq. iii. 232. 
Craven, Lady (now Margravine of Anspach), iiL 816. 
Croft, Rev. Herbert, v. 1 8 1 . 

his « liife of Young,' iv. 337. 

Cromwell, the Usurper, Johnson's design of writing his Lift^ r 

116. 
Crosbie, Sir Andrew, iiL 97. 
Crouch, Mrs. v. 106. 
Crousaz, L 101, 119. 

Cruikshank, Mr. Johnson's letter to, v. 120, 249. 
Cullen,Dr.v. 146. 

Cumb^land, Richard, Esq. iii. 235 ; v. 272. 
Curates, the question of raising thehr salaries discussed, iiL 337 • 



D. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, his ^ Memoirs,' ii. 297. 

— ^ Sir David. See HaUes, Lord. 

Dalzel, Mr. Professor of Oreek at Edinburgh, v. 278* 

Dartineuf, iii. 169. 

Davies, Mr. Thomas, character and anecdotes ' of» iL 1^ 8 $ iiL 
355; iv. 64, 88,8885 v. 111. 

Johnson's kind letters to, v. 110, 250. 

his ' Memoirs of Garrick,' iv. 270. 

Dawkins, — , Esq. the traveller, v. 9. 

Deane's ' Future Life of Brutes,* ii. 149. 

Death, reflections on, L 28] ; ii. 193, 1 94, 210; iii. 353; iv. 
150; Vi 162,282. ^ttc Johnson, 

Debts, contracting them, the source of much evil and calamity, 
;iii. 224; v. 36, 42. 

Dedications, Prefaces, Introductions, &c by Johnson, and re- 
marks on, L 102, 109, 112, 136, 290, 295, 302 j iL 68, 
100,291; iiL 17,307; v. 308. 
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Defoe, Daniel, iv. 105. 

Ddaney's ' Observation on Swift,* iv. 89. 

Dempster, George, Esq. ii 40 ; iiL 31. 

Dennis, John, his criticEJ works worth collecting, iii. 232. 

Derby, some particulars relating to, iv. 1 » 4. 

Derrick, Samuel, Esq. ii. 5, 57, 58^ 59 ; v. 76. 

Desmoulins, Mrs. i. 36, 1 8(3 ; iv. 63. 

Devaynes, John, Esq. v. 158. 

Devi( the first Whig, iv. 163. 

I his influence upon the souls of men, v. 174. 
Devonshire, Duke of, iv. 27 ; v. 238» 

Duchess of, v. 238. 

Diamond, Mr. i. 190. 
Dibden, Mr. iL 197. 

Dick, Sir Alexander, letters of, iii. 294 ; v. 144. 
' Johnson's praise of his liberality as a Scotchman, iii. 325. 
Dictionary of the English Language, Johnson's, i. 142 — 7; ii. 

66y 244. 

— ___ first published, L 237. 

— — — -i.— >— - epitome of, L 249. 
—-—-------— —————— GiBrrick*8epigramon,L244. 

* Mr. Harris, of Salisbury's 

praise of, iiL 309. 
Dilly, Messrs. iii. 256, 303 ; v. 1. 

Johnson's letters to, iiL 322 ; iv. 230 ; v. 139. 

Diomed, his father's noble exhortation to him in the Iliad, iL 217. 
^ Distressed Mother,' Johnson's epilogue to, L 29, n, 
Dixie, Sir Wolstan, Bart L 52, 327. 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. iiL 339, 340, 341 ; iv. 7. 

Johnson's assistance to him, iii. 338, &c. 

■ Johnson's opinion concerning him, y. 90. 

i.^— Johnson's letters to him, iu. 344, 347. 

Dodington, George Bubb, Esq. (afterwards Lord Melcombe) iv. 

33% n, 
Dodsley, Robert, L 89; iiL 169 ; iv. 299. 
Dogs, do not compare, iv. 30. 
Dominicetti's baths, iL 185. 
Dossie, Mr. iv. 291. 
Douglas, Rev. Dr. (Bishop of Salisbury), L 180 ; iL 16, 38 ; >. 

161. 
Douglas cause, iL 146. 

Drake, Sir Francis, Johnson's Life of, L 109. 
Draughts, game of, L 256. 
Dreams, iv. 286. 

•F f3 
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Drdincourt on Death,* ii. 252. 
Drumgould, Colonel, iu. 125. 
Drummond, Mr. William, JohsMm's letters to, ii^ 185, 128, 139. 

— Dr. iiL 279 ; iv. 218. 

Drunkenne^ See Wine, 

Dryden's, Johnson^s Life of, iii. 263 ; iv. 184, 323, 

■ compared with Pope, iL 175 ; iv. 324. 

- has sometimes a profundity which Pope could never 

reach, iL 175. 
I his style easily distinguished from that of othen, iv. 

119. 

■ his description of life, v. 187. 

.. his character at Will's Coffee-house, iiL 263* 

■ his lines on royal patronage^ iL 309. 
his Prologues, iiL 51. 

puzzled hmiself about predestination, iv« 1 84y 

Duelling, u. 266 ; v. 93, 94, n. 

Du Haiders « Account of China,* iL 150. 

Dunbar, Dr. iv. 27 !• 

Dundad, Pope*s, written primarily for fame, iiL 60. 

Duncombe, William, Esq. iv. 151. 

Dundas, Right Hon. Henry, iv. 52. 

Dunning, Mr. his high compliment to Johnson, iv. 80« 

Dury, Major-General Alexander, i. '274. 

Dyer's 'Fleece,* iiL 174. 

Dyer, Samuel, Esq. iL 11 2, ft. ; iv. 290. 



E. 

E^»ter,fi. 88;iiL218. 

Economy, v. 44. 

£dinbux^ Royal Society Transactions, absurd criticism on Johnson 

in, IV. 304, ft. 
Education, L 63; ii. 55^ 68, 104; iii. 130, 161, 207; iv. 10, 

195. 
Johnson of opinion that we ought not to refine too 

much in the education of our children, iv. 10. 
Edwards, Thomas, Esq^ his ' Canons of Criticism,* L 208. 

Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iv. 204. 

< Mr. (Johnson's fellow collegian), anecdotes of, iv. 140 

—145,369. 



- of New England, iv. 130. 



Eglintoune, Alexander, Earl of, ii. 160 ; iv. 30.. 
Egotism, iv. 12. 
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Eld, Mr, iv. 163. 

Elibank, Patrick, Lord, iu. 2 1 8 ; iv. 290. 
Eliot, Edward, of Port Eliot (first Lord), iv. 359 ; v. 214. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, rate of her learning, iv. 293. 
Ellis, Mr. John, iii. 215. 

Elphinstone, Mr. James, his edition of ' The Rambler,* L 164, 
177. 

Johnson's letters to, L 1 64—166. 

Elwal, the enthusiast, iL 253. 

Emigration, iv, 72. 

Emmett, Mrs. the actress, iiL 1 86. 

English Poets, the selection of them for the general and collected 

edition of their works, made by the booksellers,* and not by 

Johnson, iv. 207. 
Entails, iiL 135, 155. 

-— — — Johnson's letters on, iii. IS 6, 137, 142, 144* 
Envy, iv. 109. 

Epilogue to ^ The Distressed Mother,* i. 29. 
Episcopacy, iv. 209. See Bishops, 
Epitaphs, Essay on, i. 1 lO, 270. 
Erasmus, Johnson's opinion of his ^ Cicetonianus,' v. 234. 

•- a passage of nis applied to Johnson, v. 179, «. 

Erskine, Hon. Thomas, iL 263. 

1 Hon. Andrew, both a good 'poet and a good critick, iii* 

350. 
Essex-Head Club. See Club. 
' Eugenio,' a poem, ii. 324. 
Eumelian Club. See Club* 
European Magazine, L 29B. . 
Excise, Johnson's definition of, L 240, n. 
Execution of criminals, v. 73. 
Exhibition of paintings, i. 300. 



F. 

Fable, sketch of one, by Johnson, iL 3 1 7. 
Falconer, Rev. Mr. a Scotch nonjuring bishop, iv. 208. 
^ False Alarm.' See Johnson^ s Political Pamphlets, 
^ Falkland's Islands,' ii. 222. 
Fame, iL 54; iv. 104. 

Families, old, respect due to them, ii. 242, 346. 
Farmer, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letters to, ii. 200; iv. 262. 
Farquhar, in Johnson's opinion, a poet of considerable merit, iv. 
288. 



/ 
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Fasting, its effects on one of the fathers, iii. 160. 
Females, succession of. See Entail ; Feudal System* 
Ferguson, Sir Adam, ii ^56. 

the astronomer, ii. 185. 

Feudal System, iL 264 ; iiL 324. See EntaiL 

Fiction, real and original, a very small quantity of it in the worl^ 

V. 116. 
Fidding, compared with Richardson, ii. 145. 

- his works, iL 261. 
Fingal. See Ossian* 
Fitdierbert, Mr. iiL S69, S48. 
Fitzosbome's Letters, y. 157, n. 
Flatman*s Poems, iii. 223. 

Fleet^street, iL 63 ; iiL 62 ; iv« 140. See London, 
Fleming, Sir Michael le, iL 62. 
Flexman, Mr. index-maker, v. 207. 
Flint, Bdt, iv. 381. 
Flood, Right Hon. Henry, his bequest to Dublin University, L 

260, 339. 
— — his epitaph on Johnson, v. 312. 
Floyer, Sir John, L 18 ; v. 284. 

— auth'our of an excellent book on the asthma, v. 234. 

Fludyer, Rev. Mr. iiL 168. 

Foote, Samuel, anecdotes and character of, iL 181, 183; iii* 

261,288; v. 160. 
Fop, a clerical one, only half a beau, iv* 367. 
Foppery, never cured, iL 216. 
Forbes, Sir William, iiL 233. 
Ford, the Rev. Cornelius, L 23, 326; iv. 186.. 
Fordyce, Dr. James, ii. £ ; v. 299. 
Forrester, Colonel, iii. 2 1 6. 
* Forster's Voyage to the South Sea,' iv. 22. 
Fortune-hunters, ii. 219. 

Forster, Mrs. Elizabeth (Milton's grand-daughter), L 180. 
Fox, Rjght Hon. Charles James, iv. 91, 105 ; v. 177. 
France, Johnson's visit to, iiL 1 07. 

' his journal there, iiL 110, &c. 

the reason assigned why he did not print an account of 

his travels there, iiL 107. 
— — his opinions of that country, iii. 108, 125. 
Francis's Horace, iv. 193. 

Franklin, Rev. Dr. his translation of Ludan's ^ Demonax,' and 
Dedication to Johnson, iv. 312. 

— ' ~ Benjamin, liis definition of man, iv. 84. 

French, Mrs. iv. 326. 
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French writers, superficial, and why, iL 2 1 3 ; iv. 1 89 ; v. 1 1 8. 

— language, Johnson's knowledge of, iL 172. 

their manners and writings, ii. 213 ; iv. 189 ; v. 118. 

Frenchmen use big words forlitUe matters, ii. 213. 

in general know no more than women, iv. 93. 

' their literature, ii. 213. 



— : • — a gross ill-bred people, iv. 189 ; v. 118. 

Frederick III. Johnson's Life of, i. 249. 

Friends, and Friendship, i. 207, 242 ; ii. 250 ; iii. 339. 

whether there are any probable grounds for supposing that 

they shall know one another in a future state, ii. 250, ^U 
Friendship, departed, i. 242 ; iiL 329. 

an ode, i. 121. 

Fullarton, Colonel, iv. 1 93. 
Future state of man, ii. 250 ; iv. 40. 

- different degrees of happiness in heaven, iL 105 ; iv. 127. 

G. 

Gaming, iL 263 ; iii. 217. 

^ Ganganelli's Letters,* iv. 126. 

Gardiner, Mrs. i. 190 ; v. 1 27, n. 

Garrick, David, Esq. anecdotes of, i, 63—68, 159 ; iL 3, 8, 82, 

170, 173, 174, 3f2; iiL 52, 192, 228, 262; iv. 98, 

102, 149, 222. 

his Shakspeare Jubilee, iu. 1 92. 

^Johnson's opinion of him, iL 179; iiL 187, 228, 262; 

iv. 102, 149, 222. 
— ^ his death, iv. 208. 

• Peter, Esq. L 89 ; ii. 93; iiL 39, 183, 186. 

Mrs. iv. 374. 

Gastrel, Mrs. iiL 191. 

Gaubius, Professor at Leyden,''his criterion .of madness, i« 37 

General Warrants, ii. 165. 

Gay, the Orpheus of highwaymen, iii. 88, n, 

Gentilhomme est toujours gentUhomme^ iL 94. 

Gentility, ii. 93 ; ilL 65. 

more virtues among the higher classes than among those 

of inferiour ranks, iv. 1 80. 
Gentleman's Magazine, i. 77 ; iv. 159. 
Gentlewoman, one bom so, always disdnguishabley ii. 250. 
George I. (King), iii. 66» 

IL L 1 09, 1 11 ; iii. 66. 

III. his accession and character, i. 290, 299, 308 ; iir 

138; iv.265. 
/ IIL Johnson's interview with, iL 134. 
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Ghosts, i. 281; u. 14, 265, 269 ; iY.70, 135, 374. 
Gibbon, Edward, Esq. u. 161, ti. ; iii. 71, 87 ; iy. 89, 354. 
-^— — his imitation of Johnson's style, v. 277. 
Gibbons, Dr. V. 10, 162. 
Gillespie, Dr. consulted on Dr. Johnson's case, v. 1 44. 

— Johnson's praise of his opinion, v, 144. 

Gisbome, Dr. his anecdote of Mr. Fitzherbot, m, 349, n. 
Glow-worm, Johnson's &bleof, ii. 317. 

his Latin poem oa, ii. 317, n, 

Gluttonjr, ii. 70 ; v. 95. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, character of, ii. 20, &c. 

, anecdotes of, ii 17, 20, 23, 24, 31, 1.10, 139, 174, 

268, 273, 281, 396, 300, 303, 804, 309, 315, 339, 

342 ; iv. 86, 91, 92, 158, 306. 
treated by Charles, the &st Lord Camden, as an or» ^ 

dinary man, iy. 149. 
-— — his deatn, iu. 7. 

Johnson's epitaphs on him, iii. 273. 

— his honfnots on Johnson, iii. 50. 

' Johnson's opinions of him and hb works, it 17, 254, 

S73, 302, 315, 320, 321 ; iii 80, S30, 874 ; iv. 8« 

86,91, 109,301,306,390. 
Good-breeding, perfbct,— in what it consists, iL 173. ^ 
Good Friday, ii. 83 ; iii. 76, 212 ; iv. 137. 
Gordon, Lord George, iv. 263. 

Gower, Earl, his letter to Swift, in favour of Johaaon^ i. 95. 
G^raham, Loxd, iv. 2 1 8. 
-i^— - Miss (now Lady Dashwood), iv. 242. 
Grainger, Dr. his ' Sugar Cane,' ii. 83; iii. 174. 

: — his ' Ode on Solitude,' iv. 37. 

Grammar school, Johnson's plan of, i. 65, 
Granger, Rey. Mr. )m* Biograplucal History,' ilL 283. 
Granville, Jc^ Carteret, Earl, iL 203 ; anecdote of, iv. 292. 
Grattan, Henry, Esq. his oratory censured, v. 20O. 
Gray's poetry, ii. 12 ; iiL 53, 64, 225, 231 ; iv. 292. 

Dr. iiL 123, n. 

Great men, not fond of Johnson's company, and why, y. 317. 

Greek, Johnson's knowledge of, v. 271. 

Green, Mr. Richard, of Lidifield, his museum, iii. 187. . 

— letter from Johnson to him, v. 28 1 . 

Greenwich Hospital, ii. 62. 

Grenville, Right Hon. George, ii. 223. 

Greville, Fulke, Esq. his ^Maxims,' v. 188. 

Grierson, Mr. ii. 203. 

De Groot, a descendant of Grotius, iiL 320. 
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Grotius, iii. 320. 

Grove, Rev. Mr. iil Q26; iv. 311. 

Guardian to children, instructions relative to the appointment of, 

iv. 235. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Harte^s Life of, iv. 389. 
Guthrie, William, Esq. i. 81; ii. 148. 
Gw3m, Mr. the architect, iii. 162. 

H. 

Habeas Corpus, ii. 166. 

Habits, early, not conquerable without unremitting exertion, iii. 88. 
Hackman, Rev. Mr.iv. 219. 

Hailes, Lord, his and Johnson's opinion of each other, ii. 39, 54, 
288; iii. 102. 

his ' Annals of Scotland,' iii. 4, 6, 24, 59, 100, 102, I3d, 

247,314; iv. 739; v. 198. 
— — — his (pinion on entails, iii. 141. 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice, anecdote of, v. 194. 
Hales, venerable John, his works, v. 198. 
Han, General, iv. 198. 

Mrs. iv. 372. 

Hamilton, Right Hon. William Gerard, ii. 91; v. 127. 
— — his kindness to Johnson, v. 127. 

— Johnson's letters to, v. 127, 247. 

Hamilton's Poems, ilL 350. 

Hammond, James, authour of the ^ Elegies,' iv. 296. 

Hanway, Jonas, i. 253 ; ii. 210. 

Happiness, iL 105, 106,250; iii 243; iv. 128. See Life. 

- may be obtdned, if we apply our hearts to piety, i. 159. 
•^— — the reasonable hope of a nappy futurity, the oidy solid 

basis of happiness, iv. 200. 
Harleian IMQscellany, i. 136. 
Harrington, Dr. his * Nugas AntiqucBf* v. 65. 
— — — Caroline, Countess of, iii. 339. 
Harris, James, Esq. of Salisbury, iL 3 1 ; iv. 83, 94. 
— his ldg}i praise of Johnson's Dictionary, iii. 309. 

— Thomas, Esq. proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, iii. 

308. 
Harte's ' History of Gustavus Adolphus,' i. 1 27 ; u. 208 ; iv. 359 ; 

V. 214. 
Harwood, Rev. Dr. iii. 231. 
Hastie. See Schoolmaster. 
Hastings, Warren, Esq. character of, iv. 344. 

. — his letter to the authour, iv. 345. 

Johnson's letters to, iv. 347, 349, 35P. 
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Hawkesbury, Lord, Johnson's letter to, iSL 345« 

his Lordship's high opinion of Johnwm, in. 346^ 

Hawkesworth, Dr. i. 198- 

his ' Voyages,' ii. 332. 

Hawkins, Sir John, i. 148. 

— remarks on his Life of Johnson, L 9, 3, 159. 

—— - contradicted and corrected, i. 105, 1S4, 137, 159, 163, 

184, «32, n., 289 ; ii. 82; v. 255, 256, 306. 
— — - Rev. Thomas, Poetry Professor at Oxford, iv. 98. 

— Mr. Johnson's first instructor in Latin, i. 1 8. 
Hay, Lord Charles, iv. 301. 
Heaid, the word how to be pronounced, iv.- 37. 
Hdberden, Dr. v. 108, 234, 235. 
Hebrides, Johnson's visit to, ii 54, 354 ; iii. 31. 

Johnson's tour to them, iii* 3 1 . 

— — — the pleasantest journey he ever made, iii. 285. 

Johnson's * Account of his Journey,' iii. 18, 31, 46, 

85, 336. 

commended by every body on various grounds, iii. 336. 

Hector, Mr. Edmund, i.2l,51 ; iiL 179, 180, 181, 183; v. 2.59. 

— — • Johnson's letters to, v. 32, 33, 262. 

— Verses on a Sprig of Myrtle, written by Johnson for 

him, i. 59. 
Hedy, Mr. and Mrs. ii. 130 ; v. ^5. 
Hell, paved with good intentions, iiL 82, n. 
Helmet, hung out formerly, as a sign of hospitality, iv* 1 1 2 . 
Henderson, Mr. John, v. 1 82. 

the actor, v. 171. 
Henry, the historian, should have confined himself to the historjr 

of manners, iv. 171. 

* Hermippus Redivivut,^ Campbell's, ii« 25* 

* Heroidc EpisUe,' v. 1 98 . 
Hervey, Hon. Henry, L 71 ; ii. 131. 

Hon. Thomas, ii. 132. 

Hicky, Mr. the painter, iiL 64. 

Highwaymen, the question of shooting them discussed, iv. 79. 
Higher classes, more virtue found among them, than in inferioor 

stations, iv. 190. 
Hill, Aaron, Esq. his account of ' Irene,' L 154* 

Dr. John, his works, ii. 1 37. 

HinchMe, Dr. John, Bishop of Peterborough, iv. 236. 
History, and Historians, iL 32; iii. 87. 

great abilities not requisite for writing it, iL 32. 

<<— — of Manchester, by Whitaker, for the most part a dream, 
iv. 171. See Henry. 



History of the House of Yvery praised, v« 81. 
Hogazth,L 109. 
Holyda3rs, iii. 1 80. 

— none observed in Scotland, ibid. 

Hollis, Thomas, Esq. iv. 375. 

Home, Mr. John, his Parody on Derrick, ii. 59. 

, his proposed History of the rising in 1745, iv. 4, «. 

Homer, Johnson^s translations from, i. 27. 

critiques on, iv. 34, 90, 168. 

Hoole, John, his ' Tasso,' 1317. 

his ' Ariosto,' iv. 350. 

his ' Cleonice,* iii. 1 6. 

Johnson's letters to, iii. 16 ; v, 241. 

curious anecdote of, v. 71. 

his attention to Johnson, v. 395, 302. 

the Rev. Mr. v. 298. 

Hope» life insupportable without, iv. 94. 

Hope, Dr. V. 147. 

Horace, Johnson's translations from, L 25, 26. 

his Odes cannot be perfectly translated, iv. 193.«.-.The 

translation by Dr. rrands conunended, ibid. 
Home, Rev. Dr. iii. 1 68. 
Home Tooke, Mr. John, iv. 190. 
Hospitality, iv. 297. 

promiscuous, does not procure lasting regard, ii. 225. 

m London, ii. 308. 

Houghton GbUery, v. 215. 

House of Commons, iv. 65, 74,75, 243. 

how a counsel should address that assembly, 

iv. 65* 

Peers, iv. 183. 

Howard, (General Sir George, iii. 96, 

the Hon. Edward, a celebrated couplet of his misquoted, 

ii. 195, n. 
Hudibras, iii. 91,230. 
Huggins, Mr. iv. 287. 
Hume, David, Esq. his style French, ii. 44. 

his scepticism, ii. 49, 105, 193 ; iii. 352; v. 77 » 

his life, iii. 314. 

''— his disbelief of a future state, ii. 193. 
Humphrey, Ozias, Esq. v. 152, 153. 
Hunter, Mr. Johnson's schoolmaster, i. 19. 

Miss, V. 68, n. 

Hurd, Dr. (Bishop of "Worcester), i. 57 ; iii. 222 ; iv. 67 ; v. 73, 
174. 
VOL. V. GO 
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Hassey, Rev. Mr. Jdin, hr. 206. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas, v. 299. 

Button, Mr. v. 299. 

Hutton's ' History of Derby,' iv. 5, «. 

Hypochondria, i. 37. 

I AKB J. 

Jackson, Henry (one of Johnson's early firiends), iii, 329. 

Jacobite, Johnson's ingenious defence ra that diaracter, ii. 37. 

Jackson, Mr. Johnsoirs sdioolfeDow, iii. 1 84. 

James II. his character, iiL 65. 

James, Dr. his ^ Medicinal Dicticmary,' i. 122; iii. 917. 

Dr. his death, iii. 200. 

Idea, the improper use of that word, iv. 37. 

' Idler,' Johnson's, L 267. 

Jenyns, Soame, his ' Origin of Evil,' L 254. 

his ' Evidence of the Christian Religion,' iv. 128. 

Impressions and internal impulses dangerous and deceitful, v. 5. 
Incidit in ScyUam^ &c. traced to its source, v. 67> n. 
India, the government of, v. 96. 
Infidel, an odious character, iv. 244. 

— writers, how to be treated, iii. 166. 

Infidelity, ii. 172; iii. 81. 

conjugal, iv. 241. 

Influence of the Crown in Parliament; ii. 205. 

Influenza, iii. 122. 

Inns, iiL 173. 

Inquisition, iL 69. 

Intellectual pre-emibence, ^e highest superiority, iL 213. 

»-^-«-— nature abhors a vacuum^ ii. 229. 

•— — ^— men do not, like others, become narrow in a narrow 

place, iv. 84. 
Johnson, Michael TDr. Johnson's father), L 11, e/ seq, 

his death, i. 47. 

Sarah (Dr. Johnson's mother), Johnson's letters to, L 13, 

275—278, 325. 

her death, L 275. 

Nathanael (Dr. Johnson's brother), L 11, 325. 

Richard, schoolmaster at Nottingham, i. 333, n, 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his birth, L 1 1. 

touched by Queen Anne for the evil, L 18, 326. 

■ goes to school at Lichfield, L 18-^at Stourbridge, L 24. 

■ enters at Pembroke College, Oxon, L 32.«*Ijeaves it, 

L47. 
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JoHKSOK, becomes usher of Market-Bosworth school, i 5 1 . 
^-— ^— remoTes to Birminghain» L 52. 
' marries Mrs. Porter, L 62. 

opens an academy at Edial, L 63. 

goes to London with Oarrick, L 67. 

a writer in * The Oentleman's Magazine,* i. 78, &c 

— ^— endeavoura to obtain thed^greeof A. M. to get a school, 

L95. 

<*— his distressed drcumstances, and filial piety, L 123. , 

loses his wife, i. 1 84. 

his extreme grief for her loss, i. 1 85. 

■ composes her Aineral sermon, L 1 89- 

visitsOxfbrd,L212; and again, iii. 164, 212; v. 167. 

— ^— obtains his degree of A. M. from that University, i. 224. 
his letters on £at oocuiience, L 225, &c.— The dipbma, 

i. 226. 
— .— declines taking holy orders, i« 258. 

loses his mother, L 275. 

obtains a pension o£9l00l*per ann, L 308. 

I visitfe Cambridge^ it 88. 

created LL.D. 1^ Trinity College* Dublin, ii. 89. 

by Oxftnd University, iiL 56, 57, 58, 59. 



his interview with the King, ii. 133. 

appointed Professor of Ancient Literature in the Royal 

Academy, ii. 161. 
endeavours to get into Parliament, iL 225. 
visits to the Hebrides. See Hebrides* 

Wales, iiL 1 1,12. 

France, iii. 107. 



his account of it, iii. 110, 125. 
■ his various places of residetfce, iv. 341. 
- his long and gradual decline, v. 107. 
his various disorders, v. 120, 143» 150. 
medical opinions on his case, v. 120, 1 45. 
his proposed tour to Italy for his h^th, v. 208, 216. 
progress of his dissolution, v. ^66, to the end. 
his will and codicil, v. 290, 291.— -Remarks on them, 

V. 292, 293. 
his burning his MSS. v. 294. 
his MS. account of his own life, v. 294. 
his death, v. 304. 
his funeral, v. 307. 
. his monuments and epitaphs, v. 308 — 310. 
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HU Character and Manners. 
JouKsoK, his peculiarities of person and manners, L 17, 61, 106, 

107, 108 ; iL 86. 

his attention to small things, v. ?$• 

— — • his candour, v. 1 19. 

' increased as he advanced in life, v. 1 20. 

not a complliner, iv. 393 ; v. 66, 270, ». ; — seldom 

courted others, iv. 151. 

■ ■ ■ not prone to inveigh against his own times, iv. 66 ; v. 270. 

agreatohserver of characters, iiL2C4. . 

^ never courted the great, iv. 393. 

— • never got entirely lid of his provincial pxonnnciataon, ii« 

248. 
.— — bj what means he attained his eztraordinaiy aocoiacy 

and flow of lanpuage^ L 158. 
his visit to his native town, where hefinds things altered, 

L 306. 
— ^— his library, ii. 42 ; v. 293. 

_ his love tor the acquaintance of ^^onng penoDS^ ii. 50.^ 

■ his observance of certain dajs, ii. 83» 
■ ■ his custom of talking to hiinself, ii 85. 
i' his watch-inscription, H. 1 52. 

— his amusements in his solitary hours, iv. 233. 
, . his company sought by few of the^rat, iv. 3D4.- 

— i— — general traits of his character and n^ibde of living, i.36, 

37, 63, 70; ii.42, 50, 70, 71, 206; iii 27, 83, 

215,271,319; iv. 352,388; v. 204, 207. 
I his course of study desultory and irrq;ular, iL 42* 

— — his instructions for study, iv. 34. 
.i_ his early acquisition of general knowledge, iL 63. 

his manner of composing his poetical works, iL 1 Tl. 

his ' Rambler,* iiL 235. 



his censure of one of his ' Ramblers,' iv. 285. 

at a late period xji life could have made his ^ RamUen* 
better, v. 193. 

his manner of composing his other works, iii, 254, «. 

never looked at lus ' RasseUs' since it was first pub- 
lished, v. I. 

wrote six sheets of translation from the French in one 
, day, v. 1 0. 

wrote a hundred lines of the ' Vanity of Human Wishes' 
in a day, iL 1 11 . 

wrote seventy lines of the ' Vanity g( Human Wishes' in 
a day, wi&out putting one or them on paper, till aQ 
was finished, 1 149. 
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Johnson wrote three columnsof the ^ Gentleman's Magazine,' con- 
taining Parliamentary Debates, in an hour, v. '297. 

wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the ' Life 

of Savage' at a sitting, L 128. 
— — — his style formed on Sir William Temple's, a paper of 
Ephraim Chambers respecting the second edition of 
his Dictionary, and Sir Thomas Browne, L 17'2 ; 
iv, 96, «. 

~ his own remarks on, and masterly vindicaticm of his 

style, iv. 15. 

his extraordinary memory, i. 15, 29. 

. retained in it verses of obscure authoors, ii. 29 1 , 91. 

~~ his superlative power of wit, ii. 316. 

his dexterity in retort, v. 70. 

— his conversation eminently distinguished by feamdity 

of fancy, and choice of language, iv. 155 ; v. 117. 

nothing of the old man in it, iv. 1 73 ; v. 69. 

his early, long, habitual, and systematick piety, i. 15, 

41,201 ; ii. 91, 276, 340; liL 81, 281, 289, 290; 
iv. 87, 313; v. 285, 314. 
his independence, u» 32. 
his superstition, iL 85 ; v. 3 15. 
his awful fear of death, ii. 1 93, 1 94 ; iii. 27, 353, 356 ; 

V. 162, 282. 
his general tenderness of nature, humanity, and affa- 
bUity, L 186, 221; ii.54, 89, 196; iii. 51, \S^, 
271 ; V. 203. 
his warm and sometimes violent manner, i 116; ii. 

68, 194, 210, 226; iii 272; iv. 129, 175. 
his placabilil^, v. 1 1 1 . 
his charity, iii. 98 ; v. 17. 
his occasional jocularity, L 155, 23*2; ii. Ill; iii. 

268—270. 
his invariable r^ard to truth, iii. 159 ; iv. 21 1. 

■ his love of little children, v. 79. 

■ his kindness to his servants, v. 79. 
. his fondness for animals which he had taken under his 

protection, v. 79. 

• his bow to an archbishop, v. 80. 
his laugh, iii. 98. 
his engaging to write the history of the authour's family, 

V. 80. 
his respect to birth and &mily, i. 108, 122; ii. 218, 
344; iv. 191. 

• his love of good eating, iL 70, 72 ; iii. 260 ; v. 168^ 212. 
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J OHViofi^haa political character and opinioiis, ii. 32, 36, 155, 

804; iii. 354. 
r- his pamphlets, u. 198» 2S2, 336 ; iii. 43. 

For his other work* tee their different titles, 

— <— his general character summed up by the authour, v. 3 1 2. 

-— — catalogue of his works, i. xzvii. 

■ catalogue of works proposed to be executed by him, v. 

266, 267, 268. 

stories to his prejlidice refuted, iv. 35; v. 37. Ste 
Hawkint and Piozzi, 
■ — various portraits of him , v. 308, 309. 

Johnsoniana, the oollecdon so called, iii. 158 ; iv. 1 62. 
Johnston, Sir James, v. 164. 
Jones, Miss,L 281. 

SirWilliam,iL213; iv.221. 

Jorden. Mr. i. 33, 34. 

Journal, or diary of life, its utility, ii 40, 303 ; iv.- 13 ; v. 62. 

Ireland, and the Irish, L 260 ; ii. 341 ; iv. 249. 

Irishmen mix better with English than the Scots do, ii. 326. 

Irish clergy, considerable scholars among them,. iL 219. 

— — . their disregard of quantity, ii. 219* 

* Irene,' Johnson's tragedy of, i. 67, 71, 74, 75, 76, 1 14, 1 15. 

acted, i. 153—155. 
Islam, a description of, iv. 28. 
Judses,iii. 67. 

Junius, ii. 223 ; iv. 213 ; v. 189. 
Juries, iii 211, ». 
Jttstida hulk, an inadequate punidmient, iv. 1 06. 



. K. 

K ought to be retained in the words /^tt^/icA:, musick^ critick^ &c. 

IV. 310. 
Karnes, Lord, ii. 4. 

his * Elements of Criticism,' iL 4, 178. 

his < Sketches of the History of Man,' iv. 177, 189. 

Kelly, Hugh, Johnson's prologueto his ^ Word to the Wise,' iii. 3 1 2. 

Kemble, J. P. Esq. v. 123. 

Kempis, Thomas a, iv. 67 ; v. 163. 

Ken, Bishop, iv. 10, n, 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr. his ^ Astronomical Chronology,^ i. 303, 

• M. D., a singular tragedy by, iv, 78. 

Kennicot, Mrs. v. 1 72, 1 88. 
, Rev. Dr.ii. 215. 
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Kenrick, Dr. iL 97, 156. 

Killaloe, Bishop of. See Barnard, 

Killingley, Mrs. her curious address to the authour, iv. 47. 

Kindness, actual, always in our power, though fondness not, v. 41. 

King, Rev. Dr. of St. Mary HaU, L 224, 227, 376. 

(dissenting minister), iv. 1 27. 

King Charles I. II. James II. George I. IL III. and William 

III. see their respective initials. 
Kings, their situations, iL 46, 1 37. 
Kippis, Dr. iv. 1 6, 9t. 
Kndler, Sir Godfrey, anecdote of, iv. 77. 
Knowledge, ii. 237 ; iii. 80, 229; v. 98. 

the desire of, natural to man, ii, 60. 

^ however minute or inconsiderable, of some value, 

iii. 80, 229. 
Knowles, Mrs. iv. 123, 126, 133, 136. 
Knox, Mr. the traveller, iii. 32. 
Rev. Vicesimus, v. 280. 

'J his imitation of Johnson's style, v. 279. 

L. 

Ijandlords and tenants, ii. 188; iv. 88 ; v. 50. 
Langton, Bennet, Esq. L 193, 206^ «., 258, 272, 273, 293 ; iii. 
7, 83, 98; iv.298; v. 164, 163fi., 266. 

Johnson's high praise of his moral character, iv. .3. 

Johnson's letters to, i.233, 263, 293; ii. Ill, 113, 

142, 230, 235; iii. 319; iv. 202; v. 16, 30, 121, 
150, 244. 

his ' Johnsoniana,' iv. 1 97, 282. 

Miss Jane, Johnson's letter to, v. 155. 

Per^rine, Esq. account of Ids admirable and genteel 

economy, ii. 114, 115, 116. 
Languages, ii. 245, 348 ; v. 89. 
Lansdown, Marquis of, v. 75. 
Latin, Johnson's accurate knowledge of, iii 1 28> 

poetry, modem, iiL 92. 

La Trobe, Rev. Mr. v. 299. 

Lauder, William, his forgery against Milion, L 180* 

Laughter, the various modes of, indicate what kind of company 

the laugher has kept, iL 53. 
Laughers, the, the use of sometimes living with them, v. 68. 
Law, Johnson's intention of studying, i. 97. 

his instructor, Mr. Ballow^ authour of the * Treatise on 

Equity,' iu. 216. 
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Law, hiB opinion as to the study and practice of^ iL 106*, 143 ; 
iiL 156; iv.21, 146. 

arguments on several cases, viz* 

-r — on ^oolmasters and their duty, ii. 246, 271, 272. 
■ vidous intromission, iL 281. 

rights of lay-patrons, ii. 326. 

Dr. Memis^s case, iii. 292. 

Stirling Corporation's case, iii. 95. 

entails, iii. 155. 

-— * liberty of the pulpit, iii. 248. 
-^— registration of deeds, iv. 354. 

case of the procurators of Edinburgh, v. 13. 



1, Archdeacon (now Bishop of Elphin), iv. 25 1 . 
r's • Serious CJl,» i. 39; ii. 21 1 ; v. 171, «. 



LaW; 

LaV 

Lawrence, Dr. i. 50 ; v. 29. 

— ^- letters to, iii. 24 ; iv. 255 ; v. 29. 

Lea, Rev. Samuel, L 23. 

Learning, ii. 275 ; iv. 293. 

Lectures, their inutility, iv. 371. 

Lee, Arthur, Esq. iii. 260. 

J'ohn, Esq. (the late barrister), iv. {h2. 

Leeds, Duke.of, iv. 293. 
Ldand, Rev. Dr. Thomas, ii. 90. 
Lennox, Mrs. Charlotte, i.302; iii. 17; v. 159. 
Lesley, Charles, v. 171, n. 
Leverian Museum, v. 215. 
Levet, Mr. Robert, L 191 ; iii 8, 104, 283. 
' Johnson's letters to, iii. 104, 283. 

his death, v. 22. 

Johnson's degiack verses on him, v. 23. 

Lewis, the Rev. Francis, i. 1 77. 
— David, his lines to Pope, v. 1 90. 
Lexiphanes, ii. 141. 

letter from, v. 275. 

libels on the Dead, and the general doctrine of, iii. 210. See 

Topham^s case. 
Libel Bill, the late, superfluous, iii, 211, n. 
Liberty, political and private, ii. 154. 

■ subordination and order necessary to the enjo3naient of 

true liberty, iv. 1 90. 

and necessity of the will, ii. 173, 191 ; iv. 351 ; v. 210. 

Lichfield, remarks on, i. 306; iiL 185, 186, 187. 

Johnson's last visit to, v. 232. 

liiddel, Sir Henry, his spirited expedition to Lapland, iL 171. 
Life, reflections on, iL 1!^0; iii. 285; v. 41. 
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Life, should be thrown into a method, that every hour may bring 

employment, iii. 285; v. 41. 
Line, the improper use of that word, iv. 37. 
Literary Club, ii. 80; iii. 45, 310; iv. 120; v. 68. 

■ Johnson^s high opinion of it, v. 60, 

Literary frauds, I 296, 297 ; v. 294, n. 

property, ii. 43, 344; iii. 69. 

men, the written accounts of their lives may be made as 

entertaining as those of any other class, iv. 377. 

Literature, state of, i. 248. 

*• Lives of the English Poets,' Johnson^s, iii. 303, &c. 

published, iv. 207, 313. 

___ . . critique on, and account of, iv. 3 1 6. 

Lloyd, Mr. (the Quaker), iiL 178. 

Lobo's Abyssinia, L 53; iiL 203. 

Lock, William, Esq. (of Norbury Park), iv. 321 . 

Locke, his plan of Education Imperfect, iv. 195. 

Lockman, Mr. John, iv. 286. 

Loft, Capd, Esq. v. 162. 

Lombe's silk mill, at Derby, iv« 5. 

London, its immensity, ii. 29, 208 ; iiL 79 ; iv. 2.^ 

its superiority over the country, ii. 167 ; iiL 195 ; iv. 18 ; 

V. 240, 259. 

Johnson's and the authour*s love of, L 259; iL 67; 

iii. 2, 201 ; iv. 20, 214 ; v. 269. 

art of living in, i. 70. 

Johnson's poem of, L 83, 90, 92. 

Chronicle, i. 257 ; ii. 1 89. 

Long, Dudley, Esq. See Nor^» 
Lon^ey, Mr. of Rochester, iv. 288. 
Lort, Rev. Dr. v. 174, ». 
Loudoun, Countess of, iv. 203. 

Lovat, Lord, anecdotes of, and epigram on, i. 141. 
Love, iL 210, 359; iii. 82, 182. See Marri^tge^ 
Loveday, Dr. John, iL 343 ; v. 219. 
Loughborough, Lord, L 320. 
Lowe, (Johnson's school-fellow), L 19, 21. 

Mr. Mauritius, the painter, iv. 2 1 6 ; v. 83» 

Lowth, Robert, Bishop of London, ii. 136. 
Lo)ralty, V. 51. 
Lucan, Lord, v. 208. 

Lady, v. 208. 

' Luke's iron crown.' See Zeck. 
Lubiisden, Andrew, Esq. iiL 124. 
Luton Hoe, Lord Bute's seat at, v. 1 . 
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Luxury and Extravagance, ii. 304; iiL 245; iv. 121, t54, 186. 

Lydiat, Thomas, i. 1 50. 

LyttdtoD, George, Lord, his works, ii. 136, S13 ; iii. 226. 

— Johnson's Life of, iv. 335. 

Tliomas, liOrd, his vision, v. 181. 



M. 

Macartney, George, Earl of, adverts i. xvii. 313; ii. 26, if.; 
iii. 216; iv. 78, 82, 339. 

Macaulay, Mrs. Johnson's acute and unanswerable refutation of 
her levelling reveries; his opinion of her and her 
works, iL 52, 305 ; iii. 269 ; iv. 26. 

' Rev. Ml. Kenneth, his account of Saint Kilda, ii. 147, 

24a 

Macbean, Mr. iiL 220 ; iv. 279. 

-— ^— — his ' Dictionary of Geography*,' i. 146. 

Macbeth, Johnson's * Observations on,' L 137. 

Macaronick Verses, iv. 120. 

Macclesfield, Lady, i. 133. See Savage, 

McDonald, Sur James, ii. 53. 

Sir Alexander (now Lord), ii. 246. 

- — - Lady Margaret, iv. 218. 
Maddin, Charles, the actor, iii. 199. 
Madaurin, Mr. iii. 85, 292. 
Maclean, Sir Allan, iii. 292. 

— — — Mr. Alexander, iiL 128. 

Macpherson, James, Esq. iii. 27— dO. See Ostian. 

— — ~— Johnson's letter to him, iii. 27. 

Macquarry, iii. 287, 292, 324, 332. 

Macqueen, Rev. Mr. Donald, iii. 101. 

Madden, the Rev. Dr. the first proposer of premiums in- Trinity 

College, Dublin, L 357, 339. 
his ' Boulter's Monument,' i. 257, 339. 

his rule for planting an orchard, v. 87. 

Madness, ii. 7; iii. 164; iv. 17. 
Mahogany, a liquor so called, iv. 359. 
MaUet, David, iL 314; iv. 221 ; v. 99. 
his ' Life of Bacon,' iv. 34. 

his Tragedy of ' Elvira,' ii. 17. 

Maloiie, Edmond, Esq. i, 207, «.; ii. 28, 62, 64, 67, 90, 97, 

113, 124, 220, 256; iii. 244, 284, 312; iv. 331; 

V. 17, 27. 
Johnson's letters to, v. 26. 
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Man, in all states must govern woman, ftotn superiority of under- 
standing, iii. 242. 
' Man of Feeling,' (a novel), L 297. 
Mandeville^s ^ Fable of the Bees,' criticised, iv. 131. 
Manly Beauty, described by Shakspeare and Milton, iv. S53. 
Manners, works describing them require notes in sixty or seventy 

years, ii. 298. ' 
Manning, Mr. (the compositor), v. 203. 
Mansfield, Lord, ii. 247, 274; iii. 46; iv. 191. 
Manned, Count, iiL 280, 283. 
Maps, iii. 78. 

Marchmount, Earl of* iv. 180, 181, 182. 
Marlborough, Duke of, i. advert* xvi. 

Duchess of, L 112; iv. 361. 

Marmor Noffolcience, i. 104. 

Marriage, u. 197,216,253; iu.d4, 90, 178, 199,219; iv. 143. 

— — — second, ii. 168. 

»— — . Bill, Royal, ii. 241. 

* Matrimonial Thought/ a song, ii. 198. 

Mar8ili,Dr.i. 307. 

MartineUi's * History of England,' ii. 307. 

Maiy, Queen of Soots, i. 291 ; ii. 354; iii. 21. 

Matter, Berkeley's notion of its non-existence controverted, 

ii.74. 
Mason, Rev. William, i. 4, 6; iii. 61; iv. 1S3; v. 198, n. 
Masquerades, ii. 292. 
Masters, Mrs. i. 190; v. 127. 
Mattaire, iv. 283. 
Maupertuis, ii. 150. 

Maxwell, Rev. Dr.— his anecdotes of Johnson, ii. 203. 
Mayo, Rev. Dr. iL 335, 336, 337 ; iv. 128. 
Meeke,Mr.L217. 
Mead, Dr. iv. 192. 
Melancholy, constitutional, reflections on, L 36, 274; ii. 180, 

193; iv. 17. 
Melancthon, iii. 317, n, 
Melmoth, William, Esq. iv. 258. 
his Letters, under the name of Fitzosbome, iv. 260 ; 

v. 157, «, 
Memis, Dr. iL 61, 214; iii. 26, 93, 94, 292. 
Menagiana, v. 316, n. 

Merchant, a new species of gentleman, u. 93. 
Metaphysicks, iL 173, 191. 
Metcalfe, Philip, Esq. v. 17, 46. 
Methodists, v. 211. 
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Meynell, Hugo, Esq. his happy expressions concerning London, 

iv. 215 294. ' 

Mickle, WiUiam Julius, v. 1 32. 

his 'tusiad/ v. 192. 

Middle state of souls, ii. 19 1 , 251 . 

Millar, Andrew, i. 232^ 

Miller, Lady, iii. 62. 

Milne, Mr. the architect, defended, i. 288. 

Milner, Rev. Mr. his defence of the Methodists, ii« 61, «. 

Milton, his grand-daughter, i. 180. 

r— Johnson's Life of, iv. 240, 318. 

— ■~-— mote thinlritig in him and Butler, than in any of the 
English poets, ii. 323. 

his pl^ of education impracticable, iv. 195, 320. 

Mimickry, u. 243. 

Miracles, in proof of the Christian rdigion, supported by the 

strongest evidence, ii. 49. 
' Mirror, mcj* a periodical paper, v. 278. - • 

* Modem characters from Snakspeare,' iv. 94. 
Monasteries, L 300; iii. 162. 

Monboddo, Lord, and his Works, ii. 2^6, 345 ; iii. 293 ; v. 1 57, n. 
Monckton, Hon. Miss, (now Countess of Cork), iv. 386. 

— ^— — me authour's verses to, iv. 388. 

Monro, Dr. v. 144. 

Montagu, Mrs. her * Essay on Shakspeare,' ii. 177. 

^ anecdotes of, iii 265 ; iv. 354 ; v. 160. 

Montrose, the late Duke of, iv. 80, 386. 

Monuments in St. Paul's church, ii. 322. 

Moody, Mr. the actor, iii. 68. 

Moor, Dr. (GFreek Professor at Glasgow), iiL 231, n, 

Moore, Dr. Henry, ii. 250. 

More, Miss Haniudi, iv. 95, 374 ; v. 159. 

Morris, Miss, Johnson's last words spoken to her, v. 305. 

Mounsey, Dr. of Chelsea, his character, ii. 158. 

Mountstuart, Lord, (now Marquis of Bute), iL 121 ; iiL 156, 

192; V. 1,11. 
' Mourning Bride,' description of the temple in that play, higUj 

commended, ii. 175. 
Mudge, Rev. Mr. Zachariah, i. 312 ; iv. 357, 376. 

Dr. 1.312; v. 121. 

Murphy, Arthur,E8q. I 264, 293, 308, 341 ; ii. 215 ; iii. 222. 

his ' Poetic^ Epistle to Johnson,' i 292. 

Murray, Mr. Solicitor General of Scotland, iii. 206. 
Musgrave, Dr. Samuel, iv. 155. 
Musick, iii. 38. 
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Myddleton, Colonel, his urn and inscription in-honour of Johnson, 
V. 308. 

N. 

Nares, Rev. John, his ' Elements of Orthoepy,' and imitation of 
Johnson's style, v. 277 

Nash, Beau, Dedication, i 5. 

Rev. Dr. his ' History of Worcestershire,' v. 182, if. 

National Debt, iL 215. 

Natural affection from parents to children instinctive; not vice 

vena^ ii 1 87. 

the reason assigned, iv. 225. 

Negroes, iii 278, 323 ; iv. 52. 

Johnson's arguments in favour of one, iv. 42. 

Nelson's ' Festivals and Fasts,' iiL 180. 

Newhaven, Lord, iv. 242. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Johnson's praise of, ii. 57, 213. 

•— Dr. Thomas, (late Bishop of Bristol), v. 169. 

Nicholls, Dr. Johnson's review of his Discourse de Anima Me- 
dica undiscovered, iv. 5 

Mr. John, v. 47, 253. 

his communications as to Johnson, iv. 314 ; v. 296. 

Nicol, Mr. George, Johnson's letter to, v. 249. 

NU admirari^ the propriety of that maxim discussed, iii. 82. 

Nollekens, Mr. iv. 59. 

Nonjurors, iii. 65 ; v. 171. 

NorOi, Dudl^, Esq. iv. 362. 

■ Lord, nis Lordship's letters as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford to the Vice Chancellor, in favour of Johnson, iii. 56. 

Northumberland, Elizabeth, Duchess of, iv. 110. 

Hugh, Duke of, ii. 219. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, iL 178 ; iii. 194. 

Nowd, Rev. Dr. v. 179, 180. 

Ni/^ y«^ fp^fTat, the motto on Johnson's watch, iL 152. 



O. 

O'Connor, Charles, Esq. the Irish antiquarian, Johnson's letters to, 
i 259, 339; iii. 306. 

account of, iii. 306, n. 

Ode to Friendship, i. 1 2 1 . 
— - on Winter, i. 138, 141. 
Odes by Cumberland, iii. 233. 

VOL. V. H H 
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OgOne, Dr. Jolm, n. 29. 

Oglethorpe, Genoal, anecdotes of, i. 91 ; n. 266, 267, 268, 269 ; 
in. 74, 246; it. 121. 

01dage,iT. 140,174. 

Oldfidd, Dr. anecdote of; iiL 246. 

Oldham's imitation of JaTcnal* L 83. 

Odjs, WUham, his port in the Haildan Miscdlany, L 136. 

OliTer, Dame, Johnson's s di oo hnis tWB B , L 18, 19. 

*01UPodrida,'y.314,fi. 

Omai,iiL204. 

Oratory, ii. 298 ; iv.381. 

Orford, Lord, his gsUery of pictures, v. 215. 

Orme, Mr. the historian, iv. 1 23. 

Captain, iv. 367. 

Orrery, J(Am, the fiiUi £ari o£; i- 144 ; iL 128 ; iv. 151 ; v. 59. 

hisLi&ofSwift,iv.89. 

Osbom, Frands, his works, ii 279. 

Osborne, Thomas, the bookseller, i. 1 1 6. 

Ossian, Poems o£, their merit and authenticity discuaaed, ii. 6, 
214 ; iiL 27, 29, 30, 37, 38, 40, 46 ; v. 134, 135. 

Ostentation, ii. 77, 147; iii.I95; iv.286; v. 08, 294. 

* Othello,' iU useful moral, iii. 232. 

' the drunken dialogue in that play the most excellent of 

its kind, iii. 232. 

— — the doctrine in that play-—* he that is robbed,' &c con- 
troverted, iv. 185. 

Otway, iv. 299. 

Oxford University, highly praised* ii. 148 ; iii, 209. 



P. 

Palmer, the Rev. Thomas Fysche, v. 8. 

the Rev. John, his answer to Dr. Priestley, on Philosc- 

phical Necessity, iv. 1 3 1 , fs. 
Palmerston, Hanry, the second ^^scount, i. 287 ; v. 1 12. 
Pamphlets, iv. 136. 
Pantmg, Dr. i. 43. 

PaoU, General, ii. 171, 173, 306, 309 ; iii. 227; iv. 163 ; v. 208. 
Paradise, John, Esq. v. 157, 248, n, 
■ character of, and Johnson's letter to, v. IS4P. 

Parentheses, disapproved of by J(^nson, v, 74. 
Parish clerks, v. 9. 
Parker, Mr. Sackvillc, v. 192. 
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PameU, Dr. Goldsmith's Life of, ii. 'i54. 

Johnson^s Life of, and Epitaph on, iv. 332. 

— ■ a disputed passage in one of his poems, iv. 226. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. iv. 294 ; v. 1 19, fi., 31 1 . 

Parson, the life of a conscientious one, not an easy life, iv. 139. 

Passion week, ii. 276. 

Paterson, Mr. Samuel, ii. 262; iii. 280. 

— his son, iji. 280; v. 107, 152,«. 

' The Patriot,' a tragedy by Mr. Joseph Simpson, found among 

Johnson's Papers, and falsely imputed to nim, iiL 222. 
Patriotism, iii. 7 1 . 
Patten, Dr. v. 48. 

Pearce, Dr. Zachary, Bishop of Rochester, i. 249 ; iii. 307. 
Peers, House of, ought generally to exercise their judicial power, 
iv. 183. 

of Scotland, and thdr undue influence, v. 130, 131. 

Pelham, Right Hon. Henry, Oarrick's Ode on his Death, i. 212. 
Pembroke Collie, Oxford, eminent men of, i. 45. 

• Henry, late Earl of, iii. 52, n . 

Pennant's * Tour,' iv. 1 1 1 . 

' London,' iv. 113. 

Pension, Johnson's, i. 308 ; ii. 36. 
Pepys, William Weller, Esq. iv. 363 ; v. 108. 
Percy, Dr. (Bishop of Dromore), i. 22, 44, 106 ; iL 158 ; iii. 1 76 ; 
iv. 109, no, 114, 117. 

-^— - letters on a difference between 

Johnson and him, iv. 109, 1 17. 

proved to be the heir male of the 



ancient Earls of Northumberland, iv. 1 1 0. 
Perkins, Mr., successor to Mr. Thrale, iv. 364. 

letters from Johnson to, iii. 13; iv. 395; v. 39, 140,246. 

Peters, Mr. Dr. Taylor's upper servant, iii. 1 96. 

Peterborough, Earl of, v. 214. 

Petitions, popular, to distress government, easily obtained, iL 1 78. 

Peyton, Mr. i. 146 ; ii. 244. 

Phaeax, contrasted with Mr. Fox,iv. 105. 

Philips, the musician, Johnson's epitaph on, i. U 0. 

. the poet, Johnson's Life of, iv. 334. 

Miss, the singer, now Mrs. Crouch. See Crouch. 

0( (TiXoi y <^iXQ;, i. 161 ; iv. 222. 

Philosophers, ancient, their good humour with each other in dis- 

putation, accounted for, iii. 206. 
Philosophy, iv. 143. 
Pieresc, iii. 92. 
Pig, the learned, v. 258. 
Pindar, West's translation of, iv. 306. 
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Pioz2i,Mfs. iL83; iiL72,239; iv. 153; v.saa , 
anecdotes of Johnson related by her, oomcted, or ex- 
plained,! 15,40, 59;ii. 24, n.; v. 221, 223, 225,228. 
letter ftom her to Johnson, £▼. 258. 
- from. Johnson to her, iv. 260 ; v. 109. 



— burlesque ode to her, v. 274. 



Pitt, Right Hon. WiUiam, Earl of Chatham, ii 281 ; v. 200. 
. big letter to the anthouiy on his ex- 
ertions for government, v. 143, n. 
Pity, not natural to man, iL 43. 
Phmta, Mr. iiL 122, n. 
Planting trees, iv. 46. 
Plaxton, Rev. George, i. 12, n. 
Players, — Porter, Qive, Pritchard, v. 1 24. 
Pljrmouth, Johnsoo^s visit to,^i. 311,313. 
Pococke, Edward, die Orieptalist, iv. 107- 
Poetry, r^ections on, iii. 75, 227, <2S0, 23 1. 

not definable, iii. 228, 231. 

■ the cause of languages being preserved, iiL 228.^The 

beauties not translatable, ibid. 

of Johnson, while young, i. 24, 30. 

Poets, Johnson's Lives o£. See Lives. 

PoUtian's Poems, Johnson's projected edition of, i. 56. 

Poor, in England, better provided for than in any other country, 

ii. 218. 
Pope,i. 94, 106; ii. 174; iv. 169, 170. 

compared with Dryden, iL 102 ; iv. 324. 

--.^ La^ Bolingbroke*8 description o(, iv. 1 6 1 • 

his Life, by Ruff head,.ii. 255. 

— — « Johnson's translation of his * Messiah,' i. 35. 

his * Homer,* iv. 96. 

—_ — his * Universal Prayer,' iv. 184. 
/—J — his ' Essay on Man,' iv. 237, «. 
-^-— his Epitaphs, i. 270. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 324. 

Dr. Walter, his ' Old Man's Wish,' iv. 298. 

Porter, Mrs. (afterwards Johnson's wife), i. 6 1 . 
Miss Lucy, L 61 ; ii. 154; iii. 183, 19 1. 

Johnson's letters to, iii. 107, 108; iv. 228, 368; v. 27, 

28, 112, 125, 138, 143, 155, 281. 

. Mrs. the actress, v. 124. 

Porteug, Dr. Bcilby, Lord Bishop of London, iv. 118, 119, 357. 

jPortmore, Earl of, v. 1 5 1 . 

Praise from those we love, delightful, i. 164. 

Prayer, ii. 10(), 176; v. 178. 
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Prayer for the dead, ii. 191. 

Ftayers and Meditadons, Johnson's, v. 262. — His extraordinary 

prayer for his departed wife, L 1 84-, 1 89. 
Preaching of the established dergy, ii. 60, 61. 
— — — — of female Quakers, ii. 65. 
* Preceptor,' Dodsley's, i. 148. 
Predestination, ii. 191* See Liberty and Necessity » 
Prendergast, Mr. ronarkable anecdote of, ii. 270. 
Presentiment, a remarkable story concerning, ii. 370. 
Presbyterians, ii. 1 90. 
Price, Dr. V. 92. 

Priestley, Dr. Johnson's (minion of, iL 21 1 ; v. 1 18, ft. 
Prince of Wales, his happiness, v. 68. 
Pringle, Sir John, iii. 256. 
Printmg, iii 229. 

ancient, iii. 119. 

Prior's poetry, ii 1 70 ; iv. 232. 

Pritdiard, Mrs. iii. 72. 

Probationer, ii 238. 

Procurators of Edinburgh, their case, v. 1 2. 

Professions, some objections to all, ii 2 1 5. 

*• Project, the,' a poem, iv. 155. 

Pronunciation, ii 248. 

Prostitution, iii 212. 

Providence, a particular, v. 157, n. 

Prussia, Frederick, King of, his writings, ii. 41. 

Psalmanazer, (George, iv. 152 

Psalms, best metrical translation of, iii 202. 

Public amusements keep people firom vice, ii. 257. 

r- speaking, no true test of a man's powers, iii 63 ; v. 6?. 

Puns, iv. 162, .^62; v. 199. 

Q. 

Quakers, iii. 179: iv. 136, &c ; v. 93. 

X of their women preaching, ii. 65» 

Queensbury, Charles, late Duke of, iii 89. 

Quin, James (the actor), iii 89, 90. 

Quintillian, iv. 313. 

Quotation, classical, \he parole of literary men, iv. 380. 

Quos DEUS vvit perdere^ &c. traced to its source, v. 66^ iu 

R. 

Rackstrow, of Fleet-street, Johnson's colonel in the Train Bands, 
V. 20]. 
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Radcliffe, Rev. Dr. Master of Pembroke Call^« L 214. 

John, M.D. hu travelling fellowship, ▼. 177. 

Ralph, Mr. James, iv. 339, n. 

*• Rambler,' Johnson's, published, i. 156 — 158, 167, && 334* 

— ^— .«- remarks on, l 334 ; iii 234. 

— ^— .«- Shenstone's criticism cm, iiL 174. 

Ramsay, Allan, £s^. (painter to his Mijesty), iv. 1 68 ; ▼• 251« 

Ranby, John, Esq. iv. 44. •• 

Rank, its importance in society, ii 51. 

' Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,' Johnson's, i 279; iv. 154. 

translated into four languages, iL 295. 

American edition of, iL 295. 

Reading, the manner and effect of, L 32 ; iiL 80, 83 ; iv. 34. 

Roed, Isaac, Esq. iv. 313. 

* Rehearsal, the,' Johnson's opinion of that fiuDoe^ v. 20S. 

criticisms on, ii. 256. 

Rein-deer, project for introducing them into England, iL 256. 
Rehtionship, attachment grounded on, diminisnwl by 00 



u. 245. 

Religion and religious establishments, L 39; iL 190, 191, 192, 
251, 252; iiL 159, 179, 212; iv. 133, 134,135, 136, 
369 ; V. 5, 7, 8. 

Roman Catholick and Presbytcnan, iL 1 90,'''S40 ; iv. 242. 

— that he who does not feel joy in it is far fiom die king- 
dom of heaven, a rash doctrine, iv. 1 76. 

Religious orders, iii. 159. 

Republicans irish to level down as fitf as themselves, but cannot 
bear to level up to themselves, iL 52. 

' RetpubHae,* the work so entitled, iiL 242. 

Review, Johnson's plan of one, L 829. 

Reviews, and Reviewers, ii. 138 ; iiL 225 ; v. 96. 

Revolution, v. 56. 

Reynolds, Sur Joshua, L 191, 264, 31 1 ; iii. 84, 233. 

his ' Discourses,' iv. 207 ; v. 203. 

his even and pladd temper, iiL 201. 

Johnson'r letters to, ii. 87, 229, 232; iiL 34, 272, 

273, 881 ; v. 17, 47, 83, 101, 107, 136, 250, 301. 

— — — anecdotes of Johnson by him, ii. 1 96 ; v. 68. 

Rheumatism, receipt for, iii. 83. 

Rhyme, iL 212; iv. 96. 

Richardson, Mr. Samuel, anecdotes of, L 108, 158, 337^ 338; 
iL 180; iv. 95, 150, 307, w. 

compared with Fielding, ii. 145, 262.- 

witli French novelists, iL 213. 

I his works, ii. 262. 
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Riches, ii. 45, 255 ; iv, 102, 153; v. 16. 

Ridicule, iv. 296. 

Riots in 1780, account of, iv. 263. 

Rising early, iv. 9. 

Roberts, Miss, L 271 ; ii. 38. 

Robertson, Rev. Dr. William, iL 32 1 ; iv. 1 68. 

his first introduction to Johnson, iv. 169. 

his works, ii. 1 48, 322. 

his imitation of Johnson's style, iv. 14 ; v. 276. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, ii. 41, 218. 

Rochester's Poems, iv. 32. 

Rolt, Richard, his *• Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,* L 295. 

— — anecdotes of, L 296. 

Romances, L 3 1 . 

— -— reasons for reading them, iii. 198. 

Roscommon, Life of, L 1 48. 

Round Robin, lit^iiuy, iiL 274. 

Rousseau, iL 44, i07, ^08. 

Rowe, Mrs. her works, i. 252. 

Royal Academy, instituted, ii. 161. 

Rudd, Mrs. Margaret Caroline, iii. 271 ; iv. 167. 

Ruddiman, Mr. Thomas, i. 165 ; iv. 209. 

Ruff head's life of Pope, iL 255. 

Russia, Catharine, Empress of, v. 161. 

Rutty, Dr. his ^ Spiritual Diary,* iv. 1 1 . 

Ryland, Mi, v. 242. 



S. 

Sailors, their life, iii. 161 ; iv. 104. 
Salamanca University, iL 57. 
Sanderson, Bishop, v. 295, n. 
Sarpi, Paoli, his *• Council of Trent,* i. 98. 

his life, by Johnson, L 102. 

Savage, Richard, anecdote^ of, L 125. 

Johnson's Life of, L 124, 130. 

inquiry as to his birth, L 131. 

his Tragedy of ' Sir Thomas Overbury,' represented, iu. 

. 309. 
Savages, iiL 242; v. 92, 193. 

always cruel, ii. 44. / 

Scarsdale, Lord, iv. 2. 

Schools, Scottish, do not make critical scholars^ ii. 259. 

Schoolmasteis, iL 236. 
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Schoolmasters, law cases respecting them, iL 270—272; iv. 53. 
Scorpions, curious anecdote concerning, ii 149. 
Scotch, their pronunciation, ii 247. 

- lairds, L 388. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Scotchmen, their steady perseverance to attain an object, iv. 291, 
their great nationality, v. 71. 

Scotland, and the Scotch, Johnson's opinion of, and hon-mot* on, 

- ii. 169,209; iU. 34, 35,51, 194; iV. 380; v. 5t. 
Scottish literature, ii. 302 ; iiL 85. 
Scott, Sir William, iL 64, 192; iv. 100, 378. 

Mr. of Amwell, his Elegies, iiL 75. 

George Lewis, Esq. iiL 312. 

Scriptures, the Holy, iiL 247. 

Johnson's letter on the proposals to translate them into 

Erse, ii. 125. 
Scripture phrases, iL 299. 
Seeker, Archbishop, L 9 ; iv. 308. 
Second sight, ii. 239. 
Seduction, iiL 212 ; v. 286. 
Selected works, iii. 223 ; iv. 67. 
Semel insanivimtu omneg^ traced to its source, v. 66, n. 
Sensibility, ii. 181 ; iiL 190; v. 102. 
Sermons, Uie best English, iv. 87. 
Servants, iL 303; iv. 153. 
Seward, Rev. Mr. iii. 188, 350. 
Miss Anna, i. 16, «. 59, «. ; v. 312, 258. 

WiUiam, Esq. in. 182, 318 ; v. 97, 98. 

ShakSpeare, compared with Congreve, ii. 1 75. 
————— with Comeille, iv. 295. 

■ with Milton, iv. 353. 

— r— — his description of night, in ' Macbeth,' faulty, iL 178. 

' his description of Dover Cliff, faulty, ii. 176. 

■ his Witches, of his own creation, iv. 218. 

- Johnson's opinion of, iv. 218. 

— Johnson*s edition of his Flays, L 136 ; iL 97, 202, 

291. 
■ Johnson's opinion of his learning, iv. 297. 

' remarks on, iL 97 ; iii. 244^ 264 ; iv. 295. Sec 

Othello and Mrs. Montagu. 

• — the second folio edition of his Plays (1632) adulter- 

ated in every page, iii. 320, n, 

Sharpe, Rev. Dr. Gregory, ii. 3f7. 

Sharpens ' Letters on Italy,* iii. 244. 

Shaw, Cuthbert, his poem of ' The Race,' iL 131. 

' — — Rev. Mr, his Erse Grammar, iii. 298. 
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Shaw, Rev. Mr. his pamphlet on Ossian, v. 134. 

Dr. Thomas, (the traveller), iv. 389. 

Shebbeare, Dr. iv. 390 ; v. 96. 
Shenstone, his verses at an inn, iii. 1 73. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsl^, Esq. iiL 309, 310. 

Thomas, Esq. i. 308—319; iL 5, 56, 176, 216, «4f ; 

iii. 47, 199; v. 97, 103. 

Mrs. i. 322. 

Shiels, Mr. Robert, L 146, 190; iiL 223. 

Shipley, Dr. Jonathan (late Bishop of St Asaph), v. 128. 

Short Hand, ii. 310; iv. 108. 

Shrewsbury, iL 279. 

Siam, embassy from the King of, to Louis the Fourteenth, iv. 1 73. 

Siddons, Mrs. her visit to Johnson, v. 1 23. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, M.D. iv. 68. ' 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his receipt to preserve a wife*8 chastity, iiL 

330, w. 
Simpson, Joseph, Ksq. ii. 89 ; iv. 195. 
— .— Johnson's letter to, L 284. 
Sin, original, v. 7. 

Skene, Sir John, the great antiquary of Scotland, iv. 250, fi. 
Slavery, and Slave Trade, iv. 43. See Negroes, 
Sleep, iv. 10. 
' Slow,* its meaning in the first line of Ck>ldsmith's ' Traveller,* 

iv. 92. ' 

Smart, Christopher, i. 247 ; ii. 7. 
Smith, Dr. Adam, iii. 358 ; v. 71. 

his ' Wealth of Nations,' iiL 155. 

Captain, iv. 107. 

— Edmund, his verses to Pooocke, iv. 107. 

Smollett, Tobias, his letter to Wilkes, i. 287. 

Society, civilized, its customs, iL 47, 51 ; iv. 93, 360. 

Solamen mtseris, &c. the authour of that line yet undiscovered, v. 

67, n. 
Soldiers, iii. 203. 
Somerville, Lord, the authour's warm and grateful remembianee 

of him, iv. 327. 
South, Rev. Dr. ii. 191. 
Southwell, Thomas, the second Lord, L 191; iv. 216 ; v. 59. 

Thomas George, the third Lord, iv. 273, n, 

Viscountess, J(4mson's letter to, iv, 277. 

the Hon. Edmund, iv. 278, «• 

Spanish plays fit only for children, iv. 295. 
Speaxing, Mr. the attorney, L 94. 

' Spectator,' the, ii. 298 ; iiL 91, 226. 



S5S INDEX. 

Spence, the Rev. Joseph, his aooount of Bla^]odc*8 descnptionof 

▼inble objects, nnwtisfiictoiy, a, 70. 
■ his ' Anecdotes,' iv. 343. 

Spirits, evil, v. 1 74. 
^ Spleoi, the,* a poem, iii. 230. 
Stanhope, Mr. Loid Chesterfidd*8 son, v. SI 3. 
Stanton, J^Ir. the actor, m» 184. 
Stannton, Sir Oeorge, Jdmson's letter to, L 303. 
Statuary compared with painting, iiL 163. 
Steele, lUg^t Hon. Thomas, L 105. 
— Mr.1 



his ' Prosodia RationalU,^ iii. 53. 
Sir Richard, iiL 170 ; iv. 330, 378. 



Steevens, GFeorge, Esq. assists in Johnscm's Shakspeaie, iL 801, 

291. 
■ Johnson's letters to, ii. 358 ; iiL 291 . 

>— — — — communications fW>m, respecting Johnson, ▼. 805, 

et teq. 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence, ii« 308. See TrUtram Shandy, 
Stewart, Francis, Johnson's amanuensis, iv. 854. 
Stirling corporation, iii. 95. 
Stopfo^, Hon. General Edward, iiL 97. 
Strahan, William, Esq. i. 832 ; in. 39, 50 ; iv. 801. 
his letter recommending Johnson to be brought into Par- 
liament, iL 825. 

jun. his death, iv. 378. 

' Mrs. Johnson's letters to, iv. 379 ; v. ^. 
■' Rev. Mr. v. 156. 
Strickland, Mrs. iiL 313, n. 
Stratford Jubilee. See Garrick. 
Stuart Familv, iL 305. 
Hon. Col. James, iv. 234, 252. 

— Hon. and Rev. WilHam, v. 81. 

— Andrew, Esq. his letters to Lord Mansfield, iL 314. 
Study, method of, i. 44 ; iL 76. 

Style, iv. 14; and see Temple^ Sir WUliam, 

, of English writers, how far distinguishable, iv. 119. 

— — miserably bad in general, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, iv. 87. 

— » Johnson's remarks on, i. 177 ; iv. 15. 

various kinds of, ii. 278. 

»— the modem mudi superior to that of the last century, iv. 96 ; 
— and to that of the reign of Queen Anne, iv. 87. 

instances of particular imitations, v. 274, &c. 

Subordination necessary for society and human happiness, ii. 5K 
93,305; iiL54; iv 190, 
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Subordination, the ground of all intellectual improvements, ii. 305. 
impaired in England, in modem times, by the in- 
crease of money, iv. 1 00. 
Suicide, ii. 3 1 4 ; v. 36. 
Swallows, ii. 150. 

Swearing, ii. 158, 254; iv. 30. ^ 

Sweden, the late King of, iiL 334. 
Swift, Earl Ck)wer*s letter to, concerning Johnson^s obtaining a 

d^ree, i. 95. 
»^ Johnson's opinion of his works, ii. 55, 158, 219 ; iii. 46. 
— — JoumalJetters to Stella, v. 62. 



Johnson's Life of, iy* 340. 

Delany's and Lord Orrery^s account of him, iv. 89. 

Swinfen, Dr. i. 3d, 5 1 . 

Swinton, Rev. Mr.i. 216. 

Sydenham, Dr. Johnson's Life of, L 115. 

Sympathy with others in distress, ii 64 ; iii. 190. 



T. 

Table-talk, Sir Robert Walpde's rule for, iii. 246. 
Tacitus, remarks on his style, iL 276. 
' Tale of a Tub,' ii. 55. 
Taste, ii. 277. 

alters in the progress of life, ii. 110. 

Tastes and characters of m^ Sir Joshua Re3rnolds'8 standard for 

ju4gingof them, v. 193. * 
Taverns, iii. 1 73. 

« Taxation no Tyranny,' iii. 42, 61. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Johnson's visit to, iii. 195, 335 ; iv. 22. 

— Johnson's letters to, i. 187 ; v. 108. 

— anecdotes of, i. 32, 45 ; iii. 195 ; iv. 22, 30. 

— — Johnson's characteristic account of, iii 195, 335; iv. 22; 

V. 154. 

the Chevalier, iv. 224. 

■ Jeremy, v. 128. 

— - the editor of Demosthenes, iv. 155. 

Tea, i 253. 

Temple, Rev. Mr. (the authour's old and intimate fiiend), ii. 43 ; 

m. 45. 

lus well-written character of Gray, v. 40. 

— — Sir William, first gave cadence to English prose, iv. 96. 
Tenderness, the want of, a proof of want of parts, ii. 210. 
Testimony, general, ii. 14, 29 :— compared with argument, v. 89. 
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Tcitg,m. 41. 

Thi^es* wit, iv. 305. 

Theocritus, iv. 382. 

Thomas, Mr. Nathanad, iii. 284 • 

Thomas k Eempis, iv. 67 ; v. 1 63. 

Thomson, Bev. James iiL 247, &c. 

the poet. Yak works, ii. 55, 157. 

an^edottta of, iiL.^1 1, 331 ; iv. 196. 

Thornton, Bonnd, Esq. his burlesque Ode for St. Geqlia's Daf, 

ii. 27. 
Thrale, Henry, Esq. u. 91—96, 169; ui. 190, 203, 218; iv. 
277. 

his death, iv. 365. 



sale of his brewhouse, iv. 366. 
Mrs. See Piozzi, 



Thuanui^ Johnson's proposed translation of, v. 299. 

Thurlow, Lord, his opinion on the liberty of the pulpit, iii. 254. 

his letter to Johnson, iv. 280. 

- ■ — Johnson's opinion of, v. 64, 209, 'i53. 
— — *— his letter to the autbour on Johnson's proposed tour to 
Italy, V. 216. 

— — Johnson's letter to him on that occasion, v. 229. 

Toleration, ii. 340 ; iv. 218, 291. 

Tophaim's case, iii. 210. 

Toplady, Rev. Mr. ii. 341. 

Torture in Holland, ii« 78. 

Tory, Jdinson's description of, iv. 394. 

— — moderate, when m opposition to government, iv. 366. 

Towers, Dr. Joseph, iiL 44. 

— his ' Essay on the Life, &c of Johnson,' iv. 319. 

Townley, Charies, Esq. iii. 313, n. 

Townly, Mr. (the engraver), v. 309. 

Townsend, Right Hon. Qiarles, ii. 308. 

Townson, Rev. Dr. v^ 1 86, n. 

Trade, Johnson's remarks on, ii. 184. ' 

•"— adventurous, more persons ruined by it, than by gaming, 

iii. 220. 
Tradesmen retired from business, iL 207 ; iv. 18. 
Translation, iii. 228. 
^ Traveller,' Goldsmith's poem, ii. 83. 

— Johnson's lines in, ii. 1 03 ; his high praise of, ii. 321 . 

Travelling, iii. 228 ; iv. 56. 
Travels, the authour's, iv. 138. 

— — books of, good in proportion to what the traveller has 
previously in his mind, iv. J 39. 
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Trimleston, Lord, iv. 67. 

Trinity, Johnson's belief in, and just disapprobation of its being 

discussed in a mixed company, ii. 340. 
'Tristram Shandy,' iii. 171. 
Truth, importance of a regard to, ii. 39; iu. 159; iv. 69, 70; 

V. 189. 
' Turkish Spy,' authours of, v. 82. 
' Twiss's Travels in Spain,' liL 69. 
Tyburn. See Execution of Criminals, 
Tjrers, Mr. Th(pias, his odd description of Johnson, iv. 145. 
— anecdotes of, iv. 146. 
Tyrawley, James O'Hara, second Lord, ii. S98. 
Tytler's vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots, iii. SS. 



U AND V. 

Valetudinarian, generally a disagreeable character, iii. 1 98, 35 1 • 

< Vanity of Human Wi«ies,' Johnson's poem, i. 148, 150. 

Vanity cured by living in London, ii. 308. 

Vansittart, Dr. Robert, i. 286. 

Vauxhall Grardens, iv. 146. 

Veal, Mrs. ii 252. 

Vesey, Agmondesham, Esq. iv. 307. 

« Vicar of Wakefield,' ii. 23. 

— written before the * Traveller,' but pub- 

lished after, iv. 158. 

■ ■ two fine passages, originally in it, struck out 

by the authour, iv. 212. 

Vilette» Rev. Mr. (Ordinary of Newgate), his just claims on the 
publick, V. 211. 

* VUlage, Deserted,' Goldsmith's, iL 104. 
« Village,' Rev. Mr. Crabbe's, v. 60. 
Virgil, compared with Homer, v. 100. 

— — — Johnson's juvenile translations fit)m, i. 24. 

— ~ Baskerville's edition of, presented by Johnson to Pembroke 

CoUege, ii. 160. 
Virtue and Vice, iL 332; iv. 190. 

* Vision of Theodore the Hermit,' considered by Johnson the best 

thing he ever wrote, i. 148. ' 

* Visiter, the Universal,' a periodical paper, iiL 69. 
Vivacity, acquirable, iii. 182. 

* Universal History,' the authours of, v. 271 . 
Universities, Enghsh, not rich enough, iii. 208. 

\0L. V. II 
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Urban, Sylvanus, Johnson's Latin ode on, L 79. 

Volcanoes, iiL 189. 

Voltaire, ii. 41, 98, 102; iiL 188. 

Vows, iL 193; iv. 194. 

Usher, Archbidiop, iL 219. 

Usury, iiL 220. 

Vysc, Rev. Dr. iiL 321 ; v. 257. 

— — Johnson's letters to, iiL 320; iy.281 ; ▼. 289. 



W. 

Wales, Johnson's visit to, iii. 12. 

■'■ Prince of. See Prince, 

Walker, J. Cooper, Esq. of the Treasury, Dublin, i. 258 ; iii. 1 1 3. 

John, V. 88. 

Wall, Dr. physician at Oxford, v. 177. 

Wall of China, iv. 107. 

Waller, the poet, iL 872; iv. 151. 

■ — — extract ftoim his ' Divine Poesy,' v. 175, n, 
■■ ■■■■■ Johnson's Life of, iv. 317. 

Walmslcy, Gilbert, Esq. L 48, 154. 

• his letter, recommending Johnson and Oanick, i. 69 

his Table-talk, iiL 246. 

Walpole, Hon. Horace, v. 198. 

Sir Robert, his administration defended, L 93. 

Walton, Isaac, his < Lives,' iiL 85, 299. 
Wapfnng, worUi being explored, v. 83. 
War, iv. 104. 
Warburton, L 137, 222, 267. 

■ made a bishop by Pope, ii. 136, 208, n, 
• his contest with LowUi, ii. 136. 

I Johnson's character of, iv. 326. 

— ^ his judgment concerning biographers, i. 4. 

Ward, the noted Dr. iv. 224. 

Warley Camp, iv. 197. 

Warren, the first bookseller in Birmingham, i. 53. 

Dr. his generous attendance on Johnson, during his last 

illness, v. 300. 
Warton, Rev. Dr. Joseph, his 'Essay on Pope's Life and Oenius,' 

ii. 52 ; iv. 69. 
— — >- Johnson's letters to, i. 198; ii. 202. 
-^— Rev. Thomas, i. Advertisement, x. 260, 267, 27 1 ; iii. 

169, 287. 
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Warton, Rev. Thomas, his entertaining account of Johnson^s con- 
versation when at Oxford in 1752, i. SI 4. 

Johnson's letters to, i. 213, 219—228, 

235,236,260,271,272; il 161,201; iii. 169. 
Waste, household, hardly definable, iv. 1 03. 
Watson, Rev. Dr. (Bishop of Landaff ), v. 1. 
Watts, Dr. his works, i. 252. 

his life, iii. 322. 

Wealth, the right emplo3n3ient of it, v. 63 . 
Weather, its influence, ii. 55 1 v. 242, n, 
Webster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, ii 356, 359. 
Wedderbume. See Loiigliborough, 
Welch, Saunders, Esq. iv. 56^ 234 ; v. 69. 

Johnson's letter to, iv. 56. 

Wentworth, Mr. Johnson's schoolmaster at Stourbridge, i. 23. 
Wesley, Rev. John, iv. 71, 135, 229. 

Johnson's letter to, iv. 229. 

West's ' Pindar,' iv. 306. 

Westcote, Lord, confirms to Johnson the truth of his nephew'i 

vision, V. 182. 
Westminster Abbey, first musical festival at, v. 167. 
Wetherell, Rev. Dr. iii. 79, 164. 
— — — Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iii. 148. 
Wheeler, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iv. 203. 
Whiggism, a n^;ation of all prindple, ii. 38. 
Whigs, Johnson's definition of, iv. 378. 

no great private enmity between them and Tories, v. 1 75. 

White, Rev. Mr. Henry, v. 257. 

Rev. Dr. Josepn, ii. 295. 

Whitefidd, Rev. George, now Bishop in Pennsylvania, his cha- 
racter, i. 50 ; ii. 78 ; iv. 244. 
Whitefoord, Caleb, Esq. v. 205. 
Whitehead, Paul, Esq. i. 90. 

William, Esq. 1 6; iv. 391. 

* Whole Duty of Man,* conjectures on its authour, ii. 322. 
Wife, praise from one, delightful, i. 1 64. 

qualities of, Sir Thomas Overbury's verses on, ii. 168. 

a studious, argumentative one, very troublesome, iv. 310. 

Wilcox, Mr. the bookseller, i. 69. 

Wilkes, John, Esq. his jeu d^egprii an Johnson's Dlctionaryj 

i. 243. 
meetings between him and Johnson, iii. 256, ct t€q,f 

iv. 379. 
■■ Johnson's opinion of, iiL 270. 
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Wilkes, anecdotes of gallantry related by him, v. 337, n, 

— ~— - bis advice how to speak at the bar of the House of 

Commons, iv. 63. 
•*— his pleasantry on Johnson and himself as to their politicks 
' and religion, iv. 65. 

William III. King, iii. 61. 
Williams, Mr. Zachary, i. 18S, 218, 244, 245. 

Mrs. Anna, L 183; ii 28, 66, n. 184, 239, 296 ; iiL 

220. 

her general peevishness, iiL 220 ; iv. 60y 373. 

■ Johnson's tenderness for her, iii. 220, 259. 
her death, v. 115. 

■ Miss Helen Maria, v. 166. 

Sir Charles Hanbury, iL 132. 

Wilson, Rev. Mr. Johnson's letter to^ v. 48. 
Windham, Right Hon. William, v. 86, 106, 245, 300. 
— — — — Johnson's high eulogium on, v. 382. 

■ ■■ Johnson's letters to, v. 245. 

Wine, the use of, ii. 192, 196, 456; iii. 160,233; iv. 84, 164, 

165, 166, 167, 224. 
Wirtemberg, Prince of, anecdote of, ii. ^67. 
Wit, iv. 383. / 

Witches, iv. 31 8. See Shakspeare. 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker, ii. 21 5. 
Words, big ones, not to be used for Uttle matter8|ii.^3; iv. 141. 
Wraxall, N. W. Es^. iv. 262. 
' World, the,' periodical essajrs, ii. 28. 



X. 

Xenophon's ^ Treatise on Economy,' iii. 285. 

* Retreat of the Ten Thousand,' (Book i.) affords the 

earliest specimen of a delineation of characters, iv. 310. 
Xerxes, Juvenal's fine verses on, ii. 3 1 2. 



Y. 

Young) Sir William, i. 153. 

Young, Rev. Dr. his ' Night Thoughts,' i. 169; u. 183; iv;. 63. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 337. 

anecdotes of, iv. 338, 339; v. 3, 4. 

— pined for preferment, yet affected to despise it, iv. 90. 
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Young, Rev. Dr. his fine image of delicate satire, v. 181. 

■* — Mr. (Professor of Greek at Glasgow), his ' Criddsms on 
Gray's £legy,' in imitation of Johnson, v. 280. 



Z. 



Zeck, anecdote of, iL 104. 
* Zobeide,* a tragedy, iii. 231. 




THE END. 
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